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Fighting races 

OF IltBfA. 

CHAPTER I. 

Pathans. 

The term Pathan, as commonly used in India, has a 
wide and somewhat indefinite application, as it is not in¬ 
frequently used to denote the Pathan proper, the Afghan, 
the Tajik, the Hazara, and the Ghilzai. Strictly speaking, 
the term is not applicable to the Afghan, Tajik, Hazara or 
Ghilzai, who, though they are related to the Pathan proper 
by historical, political and geographical association as well 
as ethnologically, are nevertheless distinct peoples* The 
term can only accurately be applied to certain cognate 
peoples of mixed Indian, Afghan, and Scythian origin, who 
occupy the Safed Koh, the Suliman and adjacent mountains 
with their numerous offshoots, their territorial limits being 
hounded, roughly speaking, on the east by the Indus, on 
the west by Afghanistan, on the south by Baluchistan, and 
on the north by Kashmir and the Kunar River* To 
accurately describe the geographical limits of the territory 
they occupy would require the mention of many geogra¬ 
phical details which do not appear on ordinary maps, and 
B, fr 1 
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ould not be intelligible to readers unprovided with 
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special maps. 

Anything like i\n accurate and certain account of 
the ethnology of the Pathan races is not possible, as no 
very reliable historical data exist. The traditions of 
the people are vague, conflicting, and misleading, and 
the only reliable process by which anything like a 
systematic study and investigation of Pathan ethno¬ 
logy can be undertaken is from their physiological 
and philological affinities. Pathan tradition ascribes 
their origin to Jewish sources, the story current 
among them as well as among the Afghans being 
that they are the descendants of Saul, the first king of 
the Jews. The researches of European scholars and 
ethnologists who have made a critical study of their lan¬ 
guage, customs, and physical characteristics, would lead to 
the conclusion that the Pathan is a race closely allied to 
the Afghan on the one hand, and, though perhaps not so 
closely, to the certain tribes of Aryan Indians on the other. 
Indeed, the Pathan can accurately be described as an 
Indian Afghan, and the probabilities are that they 
represent the race resulting from the contact of the 
Afghan with the Indian. Another, and very plausible 
theory is that the Pathan represents an earlier eastward 
emigration of certain sections of the same tribes as have 
given birth to the Afghan. In this view the Pathan and! 
the Afghan are by origin one and the same, the Pathair 
merely representing an earlier eastward movement of 
some sections of certain tribes of Jewish or Arab origin. 
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ie Afghan represents the later eastward emigration 
of other sections of the same tribes. 

■ Whichever view is correct, there can be no doubt 
hut that the Pathan is differentiated from the pure Alghan 
by possessing certain Indian affinities not possessed by the 
Afghan. Whether these affinities are due—as probably 
hey are—to an admixture of Indian blood; or whether 
hey are merely the result of close and prolonged political 
md soeial contact with India, is of no great practical im¬ 
portance for our purpose. The probabilities are that 
both Indian blood and Indian surroundings have imparted 


to the Pathans their Iudian affinities. 

| Mr. D. 0. J. Ibbetson of the Indian Civil Service, 
who has discussed the ethnology of the Punjab races 
in. his Punjab Census Report of 1881, appears to 
favour the theory that the Pathans are in the main a 
rftce of Indian origin; that, is, that the Pathan stock is 
jecidedly Indian despite the admixture of foreign blood. 
According to him, the true Pathans are the modern repre- 
>entatives of an Aryan Indian race styled the Pactiyne by 
Herodotus. This race or tribe was subdivided into four 
;reat divisions, viz. (1) the Gandhari, who have given 
•fth to the Yusufzai, Mohimmd and some other Pathan 
U)es of the Peshawar District; (2) the Aparytoe, who have 
tdved into the modern Afridi ; (3) the Satragyaddao, 
vj^v known as the Khattaks ; and (4) the Padicae or l)adi. 
life Pactivan race occupied in the days ol Herodotus 
mountain country now occupied by the Pathan tribes 
id constitute the nucleus of these tribes. u Round these 
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us a nucleus have collected many tribes of 

such as the Jewish or Arab race of Afghans, 
the Turkish Ghilzai, and the Scythian Kakar ; but all 
these Indian and foreign tribes have now blended together 
into one race by intermarriage, intercourse, and close 
and prolonged association. According to this view tin 
Patbans proper are those Pathan tribes which have 
decidedly Pactiyan stock, i.e ., those tribes in which th 
preponderating racial element is Indian, while the mixet 
Pactiyan and foreign tribes in which the stock is no 
Indian, but Afghan, Scythian, Turk as the case may be, are 
Pathan by virtue of their Pactyan blood as well as by theii 
geographical location, association, custom and language. 

With this view most will be disposed to agree, th 
only disputable point being the extent to which each < 
the component races have participated in the formatioi 
of the Pathan. Dr. Bellew, the greatest authority on th 
subject, and Mr. Ibbetson make the Pathan stock Jndiai 
with an admixture of Afghan and other foreign blood 
whereas officers specially acquainted with the mental an 
physical characteristics of the Pathans and with their idea 
and customs are disposed to the opinion that the stock is r 
the main Afghan with an admixture of Indian blood. A) 
there is some reason for this opinion. It may be 1; 
down as an axiom that races which are ethnologically oil 
must, from the very nature of things, when there a; 
no disturbing elements operating, exhibit their ethn 
affinity by at least some show of fellow feeling and syr 
pathy. But from the very earliest times that we have ai 
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records, we find the Pathan arrayed against 
lespising the Indian, And this antagonism is not merely 
i practical and political antagonism, but an antagonism 
>f ideals and sentiment. Oil the other hand, although 
be Pathan tribes have had constant and bloody feuds 
T ith the Afghans and among themselves, in their brief 
loments of quiescence they display a marked affinity 
f sentiment, ideals and aims. This seems a very strong 
rgument against the theory of the preponderating Indian 
rigin of the Pathan* as the lapse of a few centuries 
'mhl scarcely have so completely obliterated their Indian 
mpathies. While therefore there can be no doubt 
gat ever that there is a considerable admixture of 
tdian blood in the Pathan, the Pathan stock may be 
the main Afghan and not Indian. It is also worthy 
remark that the distinctive genius of the Pathan 
•ibes is preponderating^ Afghan and not Indian. Their 
lental characteristics, ideals and aims approximate much 
lore closely to the Afghan than to any purely Indian 
ribe we know of. 

If the Afghan origin of the Pathan tribes be accept- 
,1 > it is very probable that they are, as indeed they as 
Afghans claim to be, of Jewish origin. Like the 
ghans they style themselves Beni-Israel or Children of 
rack There is some evidence in favour of the traditions 
istiiig among all Afghan tribes, that they are of Jewish 
igin, and they may be, as some authorities believe 
ey are, the descendants of the lost tribes of the Jews, 
inong the evidences in favour of the Jewish origin of 

O <T 
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fghans may be mentioned tlieir close physiolx: 
anity to the Jews, the existence among them of many 
peculiar social and religions customs which are distinctly, 
Jewish and not Islamic in their origin, and the tradition 


of the race itself. 

According to Afghan traditions they owe their nan 
to their ancestor Afghana, the son of Jeremiah, the son c 
Saul, the first king of the Jews who was anointed by tin. 
Prophet Samuel. This Afghana was reputed to be th 
Commander of King Solomon’s army as well as the designe 
and builder of his temple. The descendants ot Atghar 
were carried away captive by Nebuchadnezzar to Med. 
and Persia where they bred and multiplied, and gradual] 
increasing, spread over or emigrated to the mountains o 
Ghor in the tract now known as Afghanistan. Here the; 
remained for several centuries till their conversion t 
Islam early in the 8th century of our era, under the teach 
ing of one of their tribal leaders Kais or Kish by name 
who had married a daughter of Khalid-ibn-walid, i 
Koreish Arab, who was one of the most enthusiastic 
of Mahomed’s apostles and to whose clan he belonged. 
Flushed with new life infused by their new faith, and zealot* 
for its propagation, they spread further east into th 
basin of the Helmund where they found an Indian peoph 
Buddhists by religion, in possession. These people, know 
as the Gandhari, a tribe of the Pactiya? of Herodotus, ha 
originally come from the mountains of what is now th 
Peshawar District, hut had been expelled about the 5t! 
century to their new homes about the Helmund by fresl 
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f Scythian invaders from Central Asia. Here 
tliey founded a city, Gandhar by name, now known as 
Kandahar. The Afghans gradually subdued, converted 
and intermarried with, the Gandliari, adopting their 
language. There thus came to be two peoples in posses- 
| sion of what is now Southern Afghanistan, namely, the 
| f pure Afghans, and a mixed race of Afghans and Gandhari. 
[ The pure race came in process of time to become masters 
I of the whole of Afghanistan ; while the mixed race, or 
p considerable portions of it, moved back to the original 
home of the Gandhari in the Peshawar District, giving rise 
to the present Yusufzai, Mohmnnd and certain other 
Patliun tribes of the Peshawar District. 

To sum up, the Pathans may safely be described as 
^ a mixed race of partly Afghan, Scy thian, Tuikish and 
Persian and partly Indian stock ; the Afghan and other 
foreign elements preponderating, generally speaking, in 
those tribes farther away from India and which have 
not had a very close Indian association, while the Indian 
element preponderates in those tribes which have had a 
doser Indian connection. 

Of the other races and tribes to which the term 
J |than is loosely applied, the Ghilzais are a race of mixed 
urkish and Persian descent who have now adopted 
^ushtoo as their language. The term Ghilzai is a cor- 
uption of the Turkish word “Kilcbi” which means a 
•wordsm&n, and the Ghilzais appear to be a tribe of 
Turkish origin, who emigrating and occupying disputed 
r act s'on the confines of Persia and Afghanistan, gained 
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■^cess of time an admixture of Persian blood. They 
appear to have been for centuries a tribe of warlike 
mercenary soldiers who hired themselves out to fight in the 
cause of any Chief rich enough to pay them or to hold out 
hopes of plentiful plunder. They accompanied Mahmud 
of Ghazni in his invasions of India, and about the 12th 
century obtained practically independent rule, but under, 
a nominal Persian suzerainty, in the regions about 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai. They were ultimately reduced to com¬ 
plete subjection by Nadir Shah, the great Persian Emperor,! 
and have now become assimilated with the Afghans by 
sentiment and association. 

The Tajiks, another race to which the term Pathan is ap¬ 
plied, are of pure Persian origin, and are supposed to be 
the remnants of certain Persian tribes who once inhabited 
Afghanistan before the advent of the Afghans by whom they 
were subdued. The Tajiks still retain their Persian speech. 

The Hazaras are a race of Persian-speaking Tartars 
who have long settled among the Afghans, but who hold 
a subordinate and dependent position among them. 

There are certain characteristics which are more or 
less common to all the various Pathan tribes. Like mos 
peoples who have never been accustomed to any form o, 
settled and ordered government, they are a wild, lawles: 
turbulent race, to whom law and order are things to be 
scoffed at. Further, a people who have never lived undei 
any system of ordered government, must, from the very 
absence of such government, acquire and develop a strong 
individualism among its members. For the negation oi 
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law and order which does not provide for the defence 
of life and property, hut leaves them to be looked after 
and guarded by each individual of a community, must 
from the very nature of things tend to the formation of 
Individual self-confidence and self-reliance. And thus it is 
that the Pathans are as a race a pre-eminently resolute, 
self-reliant people who respect all who can look after 
hemseiyes, and despise—very naturally and rightly those 
yho have not the grit to hold their own. 

The physical features of the country they occupy 
nave also had a marked effect in the development of the 
Pathan character. His wild, bare, gloomy mountains have 
imparted to him a certain grim moroseness and sourness 
)f disposition, which coupled with his strong individualism 
make him, though not a very lovable type of humanity, 
re t one with some claims to respect and admiration. 

As a soldier the Pathan displays great dash and 
Han. Iiis passionate nature however, which he has never 
I een taught to control, soon carries him away, and he is 
ery apt to lose his head in the heat and frenzy and 
i. ^itement of battle. And this leaves him at a disadvantage 
as compared with cooler-headed troops who though in 
physique his inferior, being in full possession of their 
mental faculties and having their emotions well under 
control, can fight with greater deliberation and cooler 
courage. Bloodthirsty, cruel, revengeful and treacherous, 
the Pathan has nevertheless some claims to respect, 
for his grit and nerve are things to be proud ot ; and if 
ic is ready to inflict death and reckless in the shedding 
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Dod, be is generally as reckless of bis own life. He 
takes a just and manly pride in himself, and bis resolute 
look, upright gait, tall and muscular frame, and firm step, 
betoken many of the qualities of the genuine man. 

The fidelity of the Patban as a soldier has often been 
doubted, but in the British service be has usually been a 
loyal and devoted soldier. It would be absurd to expect 
a high code of honour among a wild and savage people 
unaccustomed from time immemorial to loyal adhesion 
to anything in particular. Treachery, often of a coward¬ 
ly sort, is therefore a common characteristic among 
them. The Patban has no sentimental regard and respect 
for an ideal standard of right, and although he has 
a code of conduct known as Pakhtunwali, his actions are 
generally guided by self-interest without any ethical 
notions of right entering into them. Robbery and murder 
are as the breath of his nostrils, and his thieving achieve¬ 
ments often display an ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 
Given a rifle, a sufficiency of ammunition, and a wealthy 
and unprotected traveller or two to operate on, and the 
Pathan’s cup of bliss is full. 

Take him for all in all, there is much in him to 
respect and much to detest. His ideal of a man —and 
no mean ideal either—is one who is strong, resolute, 
fearless ; and men like John Nicholson, Abbott, Cavagnari, 
Sandoman, and Batrye, endowed with stern integrity of 
purpose, resolute, inflexible, just, and brave, appeal 
strongly to the Patban and could mould the Patban into a 
faithful servant of the British Government. 

a.514* 
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/e is a brief description of the Pathan amPlinT 
ways given by Mr. Ibbetson in Lis' Census Report which 
I quote as being interesting. “The true Pathan is 
perhaps the most barbaric of all the races with which 
we are brought into contact in the Punjab. His life 
is not so primitive as that of the Gipsy tribes. But 
he is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest 
degree ; he does not know what truth or faith is* 
insomuch that the saying Afghan he imdn (^.e., an 
Afghan is without conscience) has passed into a pro¬ 
verb among his neighbours; and though he is not 
without courage of a sort and is often curiously reckless 
of his life, he would scorn to lace an enemy whom he 
could stab from behind, or to meet him on equal terms 
if it were possible to take advantage of him, however 
meanly^ It is easy to convict him out of his own 
mouth ; hero are some of his proverbs :—‘ A Pathan’s 
enmity smoulders like a dung fire.’—‘A cousin’s tooth 
breaks upon a cousin.’—‘ Keep a cousin poor but use 
him. 5 — c When he is little play with him ; when he is 
grown up, ho is a cousin, fight him.’— 6 Speak good 
words to an enemy very softly : gradually destroy him 
root and branch.’ At the same time he has a code of 
honour which he strictly observes, and which ho quotes 
with pride under the name of Pakhtumvali. It im¬ 
poses on him three chief obligations, Xamuvatai , or 
the right of asylum, which compels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant ; 
haded, or the necessity of revenge by retaliation; and 
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e tribes living on the south-west who have had a 
larger Persian connection than their northern and eastern 
brethren. 

It was probably not till the 14th century that 
Pushtu finally blossomed into the full dignity of a written 
language. Previous to that time there was no written 
literature in the language. The race has however, im¬ 
proved in intellectuality since then, as they have produced a 
lew authors like the Yusufzai historian Shaikh Mali, who 
flourished in the 15th century ; the Khattak poet, warrior 
and chief, Khushal Khan, who flourished during the 17th 
century, and whose poems have gained for him the designa¬ 
tion of the “ Father of Afghan Poetry 55 ; Abdul Hamid, 
the Mohmund poet, and others. Such taoks as there arc 
in the language are mostly historical and biographical re¬ 
cords of the various tribes, poetical effusions of sorts 


—though some like those of Khushal Khan are of great 
merit—and religious tracts. 

The Pathan territories occupy several thousand 
square miles of mountainous country partly within and 
partly without our frontier from as far south as Baluchis¬ 
tan to the Hiadukhush on the north and Kashmir on the 
north-east. Through these mountains, whose elevation 
varies from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, flow the Gomal, the 
Kurram, the Zhob, the Kabul and other smaller rivers 
with their tributaries. The principal tributaries of the 
Kabul River are the Chitral, the Bara, the Swat, and the 
Kalpani Rivers. The rainfall in this region is scanty and 
uncertain, and agricultural operations can only be carried 
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in those tracts watered and fertilised 
rivers mentioned. 

The Pathfn tribes are partly agricultural and partly 
nomad pastorals. Their migrations are, however, on a 
small and restricted scale, being merely annual moves 
within their own areas from one grazing ground to 
another ; or from the hot valleys to the cool retreats ot 
the higher mountain ranges in the summer, and from the 
snowclad mountain heights to the lower and warmer 
regions in winter. They live mostly in substantial vil¬ 
lages which for comfort compare favourably with an 
ordinary Indian village. Their houses are roughly 
built structures of stone and slate which abound in 
their native hills, plastered with earth. Their houses 
are often surrounded by small flower and fruit gardens 
which give them an appearance of comfort not observ¬ 
able in an Indian homestead. Squalor and filth are 
inevitable accompaniments of all Oriental villages, but on 
the whole the Pathan is better, housed and fed than one 
would expect from so poor a people. In addition to their 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, a large number of 
Pathans of each tribe obtain their livelihood as petty mer¬ 
chants or traders, carrying goods in caravans between India, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. These wandering traders 
are called Powindahs, a term derived from the Persian word 
Parwinduh, which signifies a bale of goods, forming 
large and well-armed caravans they are the chief means 
of carrying English manufactures to Afghanistan and Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and as such enjoy an important economic position. 
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Srik£mtistia, or open-handed hospitality to all who may 
•demand it. And of these three perhaps the last is 
the greatest. And there is a charm about him, espe¬ 
cially about the leading men, which almost makes one 
forget his treacherous nature. As the proverb says— 
‘ The Pathan is one moment a saint, and the next a 
devil.’ For centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, 
subject to no man. He leads a wild, free, active life in 
the rugged fastnesses of his mountains ; and there is ail 
air of masculine independence about him which is refresh¬ 
ing in a country like India. He is a bigot of the most 
fanatical type, exceedingly proud and extraordinarily 
superstitious. He is of stalwart make, and his features are 
often of a markedly Semitic type. His national arms 
are the long heavy Afghan knife and the matchlock or 
jazail . 

, “ Such is the Pathan in his home among the fast¬ 
nesses of the frontier ranges. But the Pathans of our 
territory have been much softened by. our rule and by 
the agricultural life of the plains, so that they look down 
upon the Pathans of the hills. The nearer he is to the 
frontier, the more closely he assimilates to the original 
type; while on this side of the Indus there is little or 
nothing, not even language, to distinguish him from his 
neighbours of the same religion as himself. The Pathans 
are extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most of 
the blood feuds for which they are so famous originate in 
quarrels about women. As a race they strictly seclude 
their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
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ijutpers of all tribes are prevented from doing so by 
their poverty. Among the tribes of our territory a 
woman’s nose is out off, if she be detected in adultery. 
They intermarry very closely, avoiding only the prohi¬ 
bited degrees of Islam. Their rules of inheritance are- 
tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within the agnatic society.” 

According to the last Census about one million 
Pathans of all classes- are resident in the Punjab within 
our frontiers, mostly in the districts of Tonk, Marwat, 
Bannu, Teri, Hangu, Kohat, Peshawar, Nowshera, Doaba, 
Haslitnagar, Mardan and Utmanbolak. Of the number 
resident outside our frontier, no reliable information can 
of course be obtained, but they must number about 
another million. The population of each tribe is given 
as far as possible in the description of each which 
follows. 

The language of the Pathan is called Pushtu or 

o o 

Pakhtoo according as it is the soft Persian-influenced dia¬ 


lect, or the hard dialect spoken about Peshawar. Pathan 
means a speaker of Pushtu. It is an Aryan language 
bearing a close philological affinity to Persian on the one 
hand, and to certain early Indian dialects like the Prakrit, 
on the other. It is thus a mixed language of partly 
Persian and partly Indian origin. As has already been 
said, there are two forms of the language as now spoken, 
viz., Pakhtoo or the Peshwari dialect, which is hard and 
guttural, and the Pushtoo or Kandahari, which is soft 
like the Persian, and which is spoken, generally speaking. 
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inn villages are divided into several distinct 
lotinents or subdivisions called Kandis , according to 
the number of subdivisions of the tribe residing in it. 
Thus in each village each group of families which goes 
to form a Khel or clan has each its own Kandi, at the 
head of which is a malik or elder who acts as its judge, 
manager, and administrator. In each Kandi again there is. 
a jamaat or mosque under a mullah or priest; an assembly 
room called hujra , where its residents meet to discuss their 
affairs, and where visitors and travellers can claim shelter ; 
and in transfrontier villages where life and property are 
never safe, a watch tower and citadel for defence purposes 
known as a bur}* At the head of each tribe is a Chief 
styled Khan , to whom the maliks are subordinate. Being 
intensely independent and impatient of control, it is not 
surprising that neither maliks nor Khans enjoy any real 
powers. As Mr. Ibbetson puts it, they possess influence 
rather than power. All matters of general tribal interest 
are settled by the decision of a jirgah or council of maliks, 
in which the real controlling authority resides, the Khan or 
tribal Chief merely acting as president of the tribal jirgah, 
as their leader in times of war, and in times of peace their 
accredited agent for inter-tribal communication. 

Among a rude, untamed, independent race like the 
Pathan, impatient of all restraint, there can be very 
little like ordered government, and as a matter of fact 
the several clans and septs decide their disputes indepen¬ 
dently of any central controlling authority. The various 
tribes form so many antagonistic commonwealths under 
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■esidency of their Khans, perpetually at war 
one another, and when not warring against one another, 
torn by internal disputes and feuds among themselves. 
The office of tnalik and Khan are generally hereditary 
except in cases where the hereditary claimant shews 
palpable evidence of physical or mental incapacity, in 
which case there is nothing to prevent any man of ability 
and courage being elected to either office. 

The great majority of the Pathan tribes are Sunni 
Mahomedans of a bigoted sort, the exceptions being the 
Turis and some of the Bangask and Orakzai clans who 
are Shiahs. 

As has already been stated, there are five distinct 
races to the fusion of two or more of which the various 
Pathan tribes owe their origin. These races are t— 


1 (1) An Aryan race styled the Pactya* by Herodotus. 

(2) The Afghan, a race of mixed Jewish and Arab origin. 

(3) The Persian. 

(4) The Scythian or Tartar. 

(5) The Turk. 

In some tribes, which constitute the Pathan tribes proper, the 
ethnic stock—that is, the preponderating racial element— 
is Indian or Paotyan with an admixture of either Afghan, 
Persian, Scythian or Turkish blood. In other tribes the 
stock is Afghan with an admixture of Indian blood. 
In others again the stock is Persian with an admixture 
A of Indian or other blood ; and so on. Hence all the 
Pathan tribes can he classified according as their ethnic 
I stock is Indian, Afghan, Persian, Scythian or Turkish. 
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(i e) Suleman Khel. 
(/) Ali Khel. 

(g) Akha Khel. 

( h ) Ishaq. 

(t) Audar. 

( f) Tarakki. 

(3) The Lodi tribes, viz .— 


►known as Ibrahimzais. 


(a) Dutanni. 

( b ) Naizi or Niazai. 

(c) Sur. 

(d) Prangi. 

( e ) Sarwani. 

(/) Khasor. 

(g) Marwat. 

(h) Mian Khel. 

(i) Daulat Khel. 

(j) Tator. 


known as Lohani Pathans. 


The uncertainty which attaches to Pathan ethnology 
renders it impossible for an absolutely accurate classi¬ 
fication based on racial affinity, but the above will be 
found sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. For 
recruiting purposes the table opposite* giving the tradi¬ 
tional classification existing among the tribes, will also 
be found useful. 

In order to understand the table it is necessary to 
remark that Kharshabun and Sharkabun were the two 
sons of Sarbun, the three sons of the former being 
named Kand, Zamand and Kansu Karlan, after whom 
the Karlanri tribes are named, was a descendant of 
(rurghusht. Bai tan’s descent in the male line are now 
known as the Biranui. Through his daughter Bibi Matto, 
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K This -b^sis of division cannot, however, be 

practical purposes, as the classification which would thus 
be obtained would not correspond exactly to the existing 
traditional classification among the various tribes which 
is based on a common descent from the three sons of 
Kais or Kish, who was in his turn a reputed descendant 
of Saul, first king of the Jews. There are a large number 
of Pathan tribes, and these are again subdivided into a 
bewildering number of clans, sub-clans and septs. Con¬ 
fusion is made worse by many of the subdivisions of 
the several tribes bearing the same name. For example, 
“ Utmanzai ” is a name borne by a clan of Mandaner 
Yusufzais, by a clan of Bar or transfrontier Molimunds, 
and by a clan of Darwesh Khel Waziris. Again, the 
name “ Alizai ” is borne by a clan of the Daudzai tribe 
as well as by a clan of Turis. It is therefore necessary in 
the case of clans having the same name to specify the tribe 
to which they belong. 

The three sobs of Kais or Kish, from whom the 
various tribes claim a common descent, were Sarban, 
Gurghusht and Baitan, and the Pathan and Afghan 
tribes classify themselves according as they are the pro¬ 
geny of one or other of these sons ; the descendants 
of Sarban being known as Sarbanni Pathans, those of 
Gurghusht as Gurghushti Pathans, and those of Baitan 
as the Baitanni Pathans. 

In order to shew clearly the ethnic as well as the 
traditional classification of the Pathans I give below two 
tables shewing both :— 
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ETHNOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 


Tribes 

(1) Waziris. 

(2) Bannuchis. 

(3) Dawris. 

(4) Tane. 

(5) Khattak. 

(6) Afridi. 

(7) Utman Khel. 

(8) Jadran. 


of Pactyan or Indian stock. 

(9) Bangash. 

(10) Orakzai. 

(11) Dilazak. 

(12) Hanni. 

(13) Wardag. 

(14) Mangal. 

(15) Bitanni. 

Tribes of A\fghan Stock. 



(1) Muhammadzai. 

(2) Shinwari. 

(3) Yusufzai. 

(4) Tarklanri. 

(5) Surgiani. 

(6) Mullagori (doubtful. Per¬ 

haps Indian.) 


(7) Mohmund. 

(8) Daudzai. 

(9) Khalil. 

(10) Chamkani or Chakmani. 

(11) Zirani. 


(3) Bakhtiar. 

(4) Shirani. 


Tribes of Scythian stock. 

(1) Kakar. 

(2) Ushtarani. 


Tribes of pure A fghan stock. 


(1) Abdalli or Duranni. I (3) Miana. 

(2) Tarin. I (4) Baraich. 


Tribes of mixed Turkish and Afghan stock . 

(1) Khugianni, 

(2) The Ghilzai tribes, viz .— 

(a) Hotak. 

(b) Kharoti. 

(c) Tokhi, 

(d) Nasar. 


r known as Turan Pathans. 
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(e) Suleman .Khel. 
(/) Ali Khel. 

(g) Akha Khel. 


► known as Ibrahimzaia. 


(h) Ishaq. 

(i) Andar. 
{/) Tarakki. 


(3) The Lodi tribes, viz .— 

(a) Dutanni. 

(b) Naizi or Niazai. 
( 0 ) Bur. 

(d) Prangi. 

( e ) Sarwani. 

(/) Kliaaor. 

(g) Ma rwat. 



(h) Mian Khel. 

(i) Daulat Khel. 


U) Tator - J 

The uncertainty which attaches to Pathan ethnology 
renders it impossible for an absolutely accurate classi¬ 
fication based on racial affinity, but the above will be 
found sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. For 
recruiting purposes the table opposite* giving the tradi¬ 
tional classification existing among the tribes, will also 
be found useful. 

In order to understand the table it is necessary to 
remark that Kliarshabun and Sharkabun were the two 
sons of Sarbun, the three sons of the former being 
named Kami, Zamand and Ivansi. Karlan, after whom 
the Karlanri tribes are named, was a descendant of 
Gfurghusht. Bai tan ? s descent in the male line are now 
known as the Bitanni. Through his daughter Bibi Matto, 
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Ghoria Khel. 


Zirani Chamkani. Khalil. Daudzai ♦ Mohmund. Mullagori. 


1 


Bad Khe Isazai. fiiazai. Malizai. ' Akozai. U’smanzai. tftmanzai. Saddozai. Razai* 
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ever, who was married to a fugitive Persian prince 
Shah Hussain by name, Baitan has become the progenitor 
of a large number of tribes who are^ collectively known 
as the Matti Pathans. 

I proceed now to give a descriptive sketch of the more 
important Pathan tribes. 

Afridis. —The Afridis, one of the most important and 
powerful of the Pathan tribes, number in all about 
250,000 souls, of whom some 15,000 are resident within 
our frontier. They could on an emergency muster 
about 30,000 well-armed lighting men. They occupy 
so much of the Safed Koh range as lies immediately 
south and west of the Peshawar District, their northern 
limit being somewhat below the Kabul River and 
their southern the Kohat District. The territory they 
occupy is in extent about 900 square miles. The plateau 
known as Tirah is shared by them with the Orakzai. 
They have as their neighbours the Mohmtinds on the 
north, the Orakzais on the south, and the Shinwaris on 
the west. They claim to be, like all Pathans, of Jewish 
origin, but the probabilities are that they are a tribe of 
Pactyau stock with an admixture of Turkish or Scythian 
blood. Living as they do on the high road from Central 
Asia to India, via the Khaiber Pass, it is probable that 


they have a large admixture of Central Asian, that is, 
Turkish and Scythian, blood in them. Their country 
being bleak and sterile, and * generally rainless, does not 
afford much scope for agricultural operations, and the 
wealth of the people therefore, such as it is, consists of 
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and herds, mostly sheep and goats. Like 
most pastoral peoples who are either unacquainted with 
or averse to the tedious labour of settled agriculture, they 
are a wild race of hardy nomads. Their migrations are, 
however, restricted in character, being but an annual 
move during the hot months to the cool higher slopes of 
Tirah and during winter when the higher regions are 
covered with snow, to the lower valleys of the Bazar and 
Bara rivers. 

Agriculture is however, not entirly unknown among 
them as they succeed in raising a coarse species of rice 
in the river valleys where the presence of a water-supply 
enables them to carry on agricultural operations. Some 
of the tribe also gain a scanty livelihood by cutting and 
selling for firewood the timber which abounds in their 
hills. They also go in for breeding horses, donkeys and 
mules, which they turn out of a fairly good quality. 

There are eight great clans among the Afridis, viz. — 




(1) Akha Khel. 

(2) Adam Khel. 

(3) Zaka Khel. 

(4) Sipah. 


(5) Kambar Khel. 

(6) Malik Din Khel. 

(7) Kamar Khel or 

Kuraarai. 


(8) The Kuki Khel. 


Of these clans the last six are collectively known as the 
Khaiber Afridis and claim a common descent from one 
Ula, a son of Afrid, the founder and progenitor of the 
whole tribe. 

The holdings of the Khaiber Afridis abut on the 
Khaiber Pass. The Akha Khel occupy the mountains 
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f Hie Bara River, while the Adam Khel have 
hidings in the mountains -between the Kohat 
Peshawar Districts. 



and 


The Jowaki Afridis against whom some punitive expedi¬ 
tions have from time to time been sent are a sept of the 
Adam Khel clan. 


The Afridis, who supply a large number of soldiers to 
our frontier Native regiments, possess in an eminent degree 
the dash and elan which more or less characterise all the 
Pathan tribes. They are physically fine types of men, 
being tall, hardy, muscular, and able to endure protracted 
exposure and hardship. Brave, fearless, ready to meet as 
to inflict death, the Afridi is morose, bloodthirsty, cruel, 
and has the reputation, perhaps undeservedly, of possess¬ 
ing to a pre-eminent degree the besetting sin of all 
Pathans, treachery. Proud, resolute, and self-reliant, he 
makes an ideal soldier for our- Native army. 


Yusufzais. —The Yusufzais are perhaps the largest, and 
are certainly one of the most important and powerful of 
the Pathan tribes. They are a race of Afghan stock with 
a Gandharian admixture. Their settlements and holdings 
occupy a large tract of plain and mountainous country 
north and east of the Peshawar District as well as consi¬ 
derable tracts of plain country in the Peshawar District 
itself. They claim a Jewish origin, and their traditions 
place their original home in the mountain lastnesses of 
Khorossan, from whence they were gradually driven to 
their present holdings. 
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tribe is divided into two great branches, viz., the 
Yusufzai proper and the Mandaner. Both these branches 
claim a common descent from one Mandai. This Mandai 
had two sons, Yusuf and Umar. The Ynsufzai proper 
trace their descent to Yusuf, while the Mandaner claim to 
be descended from Mandan, the son of Umar. Both these 
two branches have settlements partly within and partly 
without our frontier ; but broadly speaking the Yusufzais 
proper are in the main a transfrontier people occupying 
the hill country known as Buner, Swat and their sur¬ 
roundings ; while the Mandaner are mainly a cis-frontier 
people occupying the tashils of Mardan and Swabi in the 
Peshawar District, portions of territory in the Hazara 
Mountains and parts of the Chamla Valley. 

The Yusufzai proper are divided into five main clans 
known as a Isazai, the Iliazai, the Malizai, the Iianizai 
and the Akozai ; while the Mandaner have three great 
subdivisions, namely, the Usmanzais, the Utmanzai and 
the Razar. 

Yusufzais, whether Mandaner or Yusufzai proper, are 
very often known by their geographical situation as 
Bunerwals, Swatis, Ohamlawals, &c., that is, as the inha¬ 
bitants of the tracts known as Buner, Swat, Chamla, &c. 

The tribe is in the main agricultural, but the Yusufzais 
are also largely possessed of flocks and herds. They were 
originally a race of nomad pastorals, but have now settled 
down into fixed agricultural and pastoral pursuits. They 
make capital soldiers and possess all the virtues and all 
the vices common to the Path an race. 
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Or 


JMg 7 impossible to say exactly what the population 
the tribe is, but 300,0G0 may be taken as a sufficiently 
close approximation. Of these, the last (Vnsus shewed 
121,000 as residing within our border. 

Bangash. — The Bangashes, who occupy the north-west¬ 


ern parts of the Kokat District and some adjacent tracts 
in the Kurram Valley, are probably a tribe of Indian 
origin with a large Scythian admixture. lheir own 
traditions, however, claim for them an Arab origin. 
Dr. Lellew is inclined to think that they are in the main of 
Scythian origin, and that they came into India with the 
Scythic hordes of Central Asia which accompanied Sabak- 
tagin and Timur. They have occupied their present hold¬ 
ings for several centuries, and about the 15th and 1 hth 
centuries appear to have been a tribe of some historical 
importance. One of the early Chiefs of the tribe, Ismail 
by name, who lived about the 14th century, was Governor 
of Multan and was a man of much local importance in his 
day and generation. He had two sons, named Gar and 
Samil, whose mutual quarrels and jealousies led the tribe 
being split up into two great factions which still exist, 
and known after the brother each sided with as the Gar 
and the Samil factions. It would appear that the brothers 
enlisted the sympathies of some of the other Path an tribes 
so that the Gar and Samil factions are not restricted re 
the Bangashes alone, but extend to all the other 1 athan 
tribes who were mixed up in the feuds of the two brothers. 

The term Bangash means u root-destroyer, nnd the 
term came to be applied as the tribal name because of the 
cruel oppressions of Ismail and his two sons. 

11896 
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tribe is divided into four main clans known as the 
Iiranzai, the Samilzai, the Jamshedis and the Baizai. 
The Bangashes are on the whole of very fair physique, the 
Baizai clan especially being a well-set-up body of people, 
fair and good-looking. They are very ignorant, supersti¬ 
tious and bigoted, and though not possessing such a high 
reputation for courage as some other Pathan tribes, such 
as there are in our Native army, have made very good 
soldiers. 


Khattaks. —The Khattaks are an exceedingly fine race, 
brave, faithful, and for Pathans, truthful and honest. 
Ethnologically, they are like the Bangashes, of* Indian 
stock with a Scythian admixture. It will be noticed from 
the genealogical table that the Khattaks are a Karlanri 
tribe, being descended from Karlan through his son Kakai, 
grandson Burhan, and great grandson Lokhman. They 
fcre thus, traditionally at least, closely related to the Afridi. 
They occupy a semi-circular tract of country, embracing 
the north-east of the Bannu District, the whole eastern 
portions of the Kohat District and the south-east corner 
of the Peshawar District. They are thus wholly within 
our borders. They are numerically only a small tribe 
numbering according to the last Census about 120,000 
souls, but have some pretensions to historical import¬ 
ance as they were entrusted by Akbar with the duty of 
guarding the road to Peshawar, in return for certain grants 
of land. The Khattak Chiefs were thus recognised by the 
Mogul Emperors, and for some time they were their 
accredited agents for the protection of the Khaiber border. 
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^EEiyalso rendered from time to time considerable military 
services to the Delhi Emperors, although their great Chief 
Khushal Khan rebelled against Aurangzebe. The tribe 
has produced several men ot great ability, and in inte e 
tuality the tribe is much ahead of othei Pathan tn e s> 
Khushal Khan was not only a great warrior and ie , 
but as has already been mentioned he enjoys a very con¬ 
siderable reputation as a poet. His gian son 
Khan is also known to fame as a poet. Another of their 
great men was their saint Rahim Kar, whose grave near 
Nowshera is still the resort of many pilgrims. 

The tribal subdivisions of the Khattak are very perplex¬ 
ing. They make excellent material for our Native army, 
being more amenable to discipline, more trustworthy and 
more intelligent than most Pathans. They are brave and 
industrious, make excellent horsemen, and altogether the 
Pathan is seen at his best in the Khattak. The only 
drawback is the numerical paucity ot the tribe, which 
restricts the supply of soldiers. The country they occupy 
is generally sterile, but they manage by steady industry 
to raise some crops, but they also possess large flocks and 
herds, and carry on a large trade as carriers and vendors 
of salt and fuel. 

Mohmunds. —This tribe belongs to the Ghoria Khel 
section of the Sarbanni Pathans. Their Chief is styled 
Arbab or lord, in contradistinction to most other Pathan 
tribes whose Chiefs are styled Khans. Ethnologically 
they are of Afghan stock, but the unhealthiness ol some 
of the tracts they occupy has made certain sections of the 
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inferior physique to the generality of the Afghan 
races. Their holdings occupy several hundred square 
miles of hill and plain country partly within our frontier 
in the Peshawar District and partly without our boun¬ 
daries in the hills immediately north and west of that 
district. They have as their neighbours, on the east the 
great Yusufzai tribe ; on the north, the Utmankhels and 
Tarklanris or Bajouris as they are often called ; on the 
west, the Daudzais ; and on the south, the Orakzai. The 
southern limit of their territory is the Kabul Iliver. Their 
fighting strength is about 19,000. 

The Mohmunds are divided into two main branches, 
the Kuz or plains Molimunds who are as a whole within 
our frontier, and the Bar or transfrontier hill Mohmunds 
who are independent. There is little or no cohesion or 
sympathy between these two great branches of the tribe, 
and for all practical purposes they are distinct peoples. 
Owing to their territories being fairly well watered, the 
Mohmunds have now settled down into a tribe of agri¬ 
culturists and succeed in raising sufficient crops tor their 
support. The Kuz Mohmunds are men of good physique, 
but their Bar brethren as a whole do not compare favour¬ 


ably either in physique or in warlike characteristics with 
other Afghan ti'ibes. 

The Kuz branch is divided into five classes, viz., the 
Maynrzai, the Musazai, the Dawezai, the Mattanni, and 
the Sirgani. The Bar Molimunds have seven main divisions 
among themselves, viz., the Baizai, the Dawezai, the 
Halimzai, the Utmanzai, the Khwaizai, the Kukuzai, and 
the Tarakzai. 
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are very few of‘ the tribe in our Native army* 
there being no great demand for them, as the Mohmund 
clans excepting a few have not got a high reputation for 
courage, although they display all the violence of the 
Pathans in their dealings with one another. 

Waziris. — Dr. Bellew and Mr. Ibbetson are inclined 
to think that the Waziris are a tribe ot Rajput origin. 
Their own traditions represent them to # be the de¬ 
scendants of Wazir, the son of Suleiman, the son of 
Kakai, the. son of* Karlan, so that they are a tribe of 
Karlanri Pathans. It is probable that they are ethno- 
logically a race of Indian origin with a large admix¬ 
ture of Scythian or Tartar blood. The Waziri terri¬ 
tory lies partly within but mostly without British 
limits and in the main immediately west of the Kohat 
and Bannu Districts. Tlieir northern limit may* 
roughly speaking, be taken as a linS drawn almost 
due west through Thull in the Bungask country, and 
their extreme southern limit a line drawn due west of 
Dora Fateh Khan. Practically however, the majority 
of Waziri settlements are not further south than the 
Gfcmial River. 


The Waziris are a large and powerful tribe and are 
divided into four great clans, viz., the Darwesh Khel, the 
Gurbaz, the Mahsud, and the Lali. Of these the Darwesh 
Khel and the Mahsud are the most important and 
powerful, the other two being small clans and not of 
much political or military importance The Darwesh 
Khel are again divided into two sub-dans, the Ahmadzai 
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Utmanzai. The connection between the several 
clans is as follows. Sulaiman, the progenitor of the tribe, 
had two sons, Lalai and Khizrai. The Lalai clan is de- 
scended from Lalai. Khizrai had three sons, Musa Dar- 
wesh, Gurbaz, and Mahsud. From Musa Darwesh are 
descended the Darwesh Khel clan, and from the other two 
sons, the clans now known by their names. 

The whole tribe holds a high reputation for courage 
and warlike qualities, and being strong, muscular, hardy 
men, make excellent fighting material. The restraints of 
discipline are, however, specially irksome to them, and 
they shew no disposition to enlist. They are cruel and 
bloodthirsty to a degree, but enjoy the reputation of 
having a higher code of truth, chivalry and fidelity than 
other Pathans. Expert in thieving, much of their sup¬ 
port is obtained by plundering not only caravans but 
also the territories of their neighbours. Their country is 
fairly well watered, enabling them to raise some crops, 
but the steady and patient industry required for agricul¬ 
ture is burdensome to them so that they subsist largely 
on their flocks and herds. On the whole, the Waziris are 
a tribe possessing much manly independence and back¬ 
bone and are in many respects a ifine race. Their attack 
on our camp at Wana in the autumn of 1894 is justly 
admired for its resolute courage. 

Orakzais. —The Orakzais are a nomad Pathan tribe 
inhabiting the hills south-west of the Peshawar District, 
and north of the Kohat District. Their territories, which 
lie partly in the tract known as Tirah, are alongside the 
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(i Hills. They are a fairly large tribe, subdivided into 
a great many smaller clans and septs between whom there 
is very little cohesion. Their fighting strength is about 
15,000 men. Their main divisions are five, namely, the 
Masuzai or Masozai, the Ismailzai, the Daulatzai, the Alizai 
and the Lashkarzai. In physique the Orakzais do not 
compare favourably with either the Waziri or the Afridi, 
but they are nevertheless hardy and strong men, enured to 
fatigue and exposure. In other respects they arc much 
like other Pathans. Their chief source of wealth lies in 
their flocks and herds, but they also go in largely for mule 
and donkey breeding. The Daulatzai and Masozai are the 
most numerous of their clans. 

Shinwaris. —This tribe is in the main agricultural, as 
the tracts they occupy are well watered, fertile, and pro¬ 
ductive. Wheat, barley, rice and various kinds of fruit, 
such as the apple, peach, pomegranate, are raised in 
sufficiently large quantities to admit of a small export 
to Peshawar and the neighbouring cantonments. The 
eastern Shinwari tracts are not, however, so fertile as the 
rest, and hence some of its inhabitants earn their liveli¬ 
hood as carriers wood-cutters and by other manual pursuits. 
The Shinwaris are a tribe of Afghan stock, and their 
country lies north of the Khaiber Pass, south of the 
Khugianni country and east of the Mullagoris. Ihey 
are divided into the Sangu Khel, the Mandozai or Mandu- 
zai. the Sipah and the Ali Sher Khel clans. The tribe 
P is not large numerically or of much political importance, 
but they are brave men and make capital soldiers. Liv- 
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the Sangn Khel is a clan of Grhilzais known 

^ — rL ^ r> in 

as the Mir Jan Khel, who have now become thoroughly 


naturalised Shinwaris. 

Turis. -The Turis, or Torizais as they are sometimes 
called, are ethnologically a tribe of mixed. blood, being 
of Indian stock with a Tartar admixture. Mr. Ibbetson 
regards them as being probably Tartar tribes which 
accompanied Changiz and Taimur in their Indian raids. 
Their own traditions make them out. to be ot Duranni 
or Abdalli, that is of pure Afghan, origin, and there is 
some evidence in favour of this claim. *lhe iuris occupy 
the Kurram, and are a fine race, being muscular, wiry 
and brave. Their traditions have it that some six cen¬ 
turies ago the tribe emigrated into the Kurram from the 
Punjab, and that at first they dwelt among the Bungashes 
as hamsayas or vassals, occupying a subordinate and 
dependent position among them. Owing to Bungash 
emigration eastward, the Turis gradually absorbed the 
remnants of the Bungash, and thus ultimately acquired 
the chief position in Kurram. The Turis are divided into 
five clans, the Alizai, the Duparzai and the Gundi Khel. 
which are collectively known as the Chardai ; and the 
Mastu Khel and Hamza Khel, which are grouped together 
and known as the Sargalli section. 

The tribe is not a large one numerically, and the 
recently raised Kurram Militia, to which is entrusted the 
duty of guarding the Kurram border, and which consists 
mainly of Turis, furnishes a convenient organisation which 
may be increased, but not to any large extent. 
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[mukht or Zaimusht. —The Zaimukht are a tribe 
of Afghan stock inhabiting the Kurram, adjoining the 
Turis and west of the Kohat border. Their eastern 


neighbours are the Bangash, and their northern the 


Orakzai and Afridi. They are strong, powerful, well-built 
men, of pleasing features, and are brave and warlike. 
They are in the main agriculturists, but their chief source 
of income is derived from the tolls they levy for the safe 
conduct of the caravans using the main trade route 
through the Peiwar Kotal. The tribe is divided into 
the Mamozai or Muhammadzai and the Koidad Khel 
sections. 

Bajouris or Tarklanris. —The Bajouris are the people 
inhabiting Bajour, a tract of mountainous country lying 
north of the Utman Khel and Mohmund country. Within 
this area, several distinct Pathan tribes are located, but 
the most numerous and powerful are the Tarkanis or 
Tarklanris, an Afghan (or perhaps Tartar or Turki) race 
possessing considerable reputation for courage and intel¬ 


ligence. The Bajour country was originally in possession 
of the Gujars, a race of purely Indian origin, whom the 
Taukanis subjugated and dispossessed, and small colonies 
of whom still live in dependence on them. Other tribes 
resident in Bajour are considerable numbers of Yusufzais, 
Shinwaris, Dehgans, which have been sketched in their 
proper places. 

The Tarkanis are physically a grand race of men, tall 
and fair-complexioned, and with finely cut features. They 
are intelligent and industrious, and being hardy, muscular 
B, fr 3 
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^he^me Niazai population at 640,000, but this is pro¬ 
bably an overestimate. They are not industrious, but make 
good soldiers. They have an evil reputation for lawlessness. 
The Tirahis are a small Afghan tribe of agriculturists 
living about Jelalabad. The Sajis and Sliaonkanris are 
insignificant tribes living about Jelalabad and the Saied 
Kob. The former are supposed to be of Kafir origin. 
The Chahnanis or Chamkanis are a small tribe of Afghan 
origin living immediately south of the Safed Kob, and 
east of the Turis. The Ushterams, who live to the 
south of Dera Ismail Khan, occupy a part of the 
Suleiman Mountains. They are probably a race of 
Scythian stock with an Arab admixture. They are a 
fine tribe, manly, industrious, and brave. The Shiranis 
are an Afghan tribe occupying the tracts around the 
Takht-i-Suleiman mountain, north of the Ushteranis. 
They have a considerable admixture of Kakar blood. They 
are a wild and hardy tribe who would make good soldiers. 
The Bitannis are an Afghan tribe occupying the frontier 
between Bannu and Tonk. The Turin Pathans occupy 
the mountains about Peshin and Thai Chotiali. They 
are in the main of Afghan stock. The Daioris are 
the tribe inhabiting the Tochi Valley off the Bannu 
border. The Tochi river waters their country. They 
are not held in much repute. The Bannuchis , who 
occupy portions of the Bannu District, are one of 
the worst Pathan tribes, being a depraved race of 
criminals, and without any of the instincts of the 
genuine soldier. The Khetrans are partly Pathan and 
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"pHfiiy Baluch, occupying portions of land off the Baluch 

frontier. They are not very warlike. 

As has already been said, there are certain tribes 
which by location and association are commonly styled 
Patbans, but are not so in reality. Of these, the Hazaras 
and Tajiks have already been briefly referred to. Of 
the other tribes of so-called Patbans, the Tanaolis or 
Tanawalis claim a Mogul origin, but are in reality a 
tribe of Aryan Indians. Their holdings are in Tanawal 
on the Hazara border, and they are divided into two great 
sections, the Hindwal and the Pallal. They make good 
agriculturists, but are not very warlike. The Gaduns or 
Jdduns like the Tanaolis call themselves Pathan and claim 
to be of Gurghushti origin. The probabilities are they 
are of Rajput origin. Their settlements are mostly in 
Hazara, and they have three main sections among them¬ 
selves, the Salar, Mansur and Hassazai. 

Reference has been made to the two political factions 
known as the Samil and Gar, which exist among 
certain of the tribes. The traditional explanation for the 
existence of these two factions has been given above. 
Ur. Bellew is, however, of opinion that the ultimate origin 
of the two factions is traceable much farther back, to the 
times before the conversion of the Pathan tribes to 
Muhammadanism, when they were partly Buddhistic and 
partly Magian in their religious beliefs. According to this 
view the Samil and Gar factions owe their origin to the 


original religious division of the people into Buddhists, 
and followers of the early Zoroastrian religion ot Persia. 
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rave, make very good fighti 
wheat and barley are extensively grown in Bajour, 
and the people are also largely possessed of flocks and 


material. Rice, 


herds. 

Kakars.—The Kakars are in the main a tribe of Scy- 
hian stock, but they have now absorbed into themselves 
several clans of Rajput and Indian origin. Dr. Bellew 
thinks they are of the same race as the Ghakkars. There 
are six main clans among them known as the Babe Khel, 
the Dadi or Kundi, the Kakar proper, the Mandu Khel, 
the Panni, and the Nagar. Of these, the Kakar proper 
probably represents that section of the Scythian stock 
which has maintained its purity of blood with a minimum 
of Indian admixture. The Dadi or Kundi are according 
to Mr. Ibbetson the modern representatives of the Dadi of 
Herodotus, to whom reference has been made before ; while, 
according to the same authority, the Panni and Nagar are 
supposed to be of Rajput origin. The Kakars have their 
holdings in the Zhob Valley and on either side of the Bori 
River, south of the extreme southern limit of the Waziris. 
They are not very numerous, but make good soldiers. 

Minor Pathan Tribes. —Of the lesser Pathan tribes, a 
very brief description must suffice. The Ghigianis or 
Gugianis are an Afghan tribe living north-west of 
Peshawar between the junction of the Swat and Kabul 
Rivers. They are a small and unimportant tribe, some¬ 
what despised by their more powerful neighbours, and 
neither in physique or in valour do they come up to the 
standard of the better Pathan tribes. The Degans or 
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ligans arc supposed to be a tribe either of Hindu origin, 
or to have come from Kaffiristan. They embraced Islam 
several centuries ago and are now found mostly about 
Jelalabad. They are of no importance either politically or 
for military purposes. The Daitdzdis are an Afghan tube 
living about the Kabul River between the Mohmunds 
and the Gugianis. They are of rather poor physique 
as their country is malarious and unhealthy. The 
Khalils , though numerically a small tribe, are a brave 
race of men, and are of Afghan stock. Their settle¬ 
ments lie along that of the Mohmunds. Their clans 
are four in number : the Barozai, the most important; the 
Ishaqzai, the MatuzaS and the Tillarzai. Plunder is then- 
chief source of livelihood, but they are glad to enlist in our 
Native army. The Manoats , who live within our borders 
in the Bannu District, are Ghilzais by descent and make 
capital soldiers. They are a handsome race, fair, tall and 
broad. They make good agriculturists, but the tribe is 
mainly pastoral. The Aluhammadzais, who live in the 
Hashtnagar tashil in the north-west ot the Peshawar Dis¬ 
trict, are a brave but small tribe of Afghan stock, the 
Mullaijoris, whose holdings are immediately north of the 
Afridis, are a small thieving tribe of probably Indian de¬ 
scent. They are despised by other Pathan tribes, who deny 
them the distinction of being Pathans at all. I be Nia~ais 
or Niazi, who live in the Bannu District alongside ot 
the Marwat, are like the Marwat of Ghilzai descent. 
They were some centuries back a very important tribe, 
and are still numerically pretty large. The last Census 
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Satever the origin of these two factions, time has 
not healed the bitterness and animosity between them, 
and even now bloody feuds are not uncommon between 
the factions. The following tribes and sections of tribes 
belong to the Samil faction,—the whole of the Mohmund 
tribe, the Akha Khel, the Adam Khel, the Zaka Khel, 
Sipah, Malik Din Khel, and Kamar Khel clans of the 
Afridi tribes, half of the Bangash, and half the Orakzai. 
The Gar faction comprises the other half of the Bangash 
and Orakzai tribes, the Kuki Khel and Kamar Khel 
Afridis, and the Khalil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Baluchis. 

Baluchistan, the land of the Baluchis and Brahms, is 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, on the east by Sind 
and the Punjab, on the south by the Arabian Sea, and on 
the west by Persia. The western boundary is however, 
somewhat indefinite, but, roughly speaking, may be 
taken as a line drawn due north ot Gwetter or Gwadr 
Bay on the Arabian Sea, the only deviation being a bend 
Gust and then back west about the centre ot this line, I he 
greatest length of the country is about 550 miles and its 
greatest) breadth 370 miles, the total area being about 
161,000 square miles. It is generally hilly and in parts 
mountainous, but the elevation rarely exceeds 11,000 teet, 
the highest elevation being that of Chehil Tan, a peak in 
the Herbui range of mountains which rises to a height ot 
.12,000 feet above sea-level. Towards the north-east and 
east the mountains attain very respectable proportions, but 
dwindle down considerably towards the south and west. 
The principal mountain systems are (1) the Herbui, 
Khirtari, and Hala Mountains on the north and ea^t ; (2) 
the Durrani, Talar and Hingor Hills, on the south running 
parallel to the south coast at some distance from it : (3) the 
Kohek, Sarband and Nehbandan Mountains running east 
and west across the western boundary ; (4) the V> usuti or 
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forming part of the northern boundary 
between Afghanistan and Baluchistan ; (5) the Sarawani 
Mountains running in a north-easterly direction in the 
western districts ; and (6) the Bashkhird Mountains. 

Baluchistan is divided into seven provinces or divi. 
sions, viz., Kachh-Gandava in the north-east; Jh ala wan in 
the centre and east : Sarawan in the north ; Lus or Luz 
sometimes also called Bela, on the south-eastern coast ; 
Mekran on the sou th-western coast ; Kohistan on the west ; 
and Kbelat in the centre. 

As a whole the country is rugged and arid, and 
suffers from a deficiency of water, though a fairly plenti¬ 
ful rainfall occurs in February and March. It is there¬ 
fore in the main sandy, barren and unproductive, but 
there are tracts, especially in Kachh-Gandava, which are 
very fertile and capable of producing large crops. Fruit, 
such as dates, apples, peaches, pomegranates, pistachio 
nuts and figs, are largely grown ; as also cotton, indigo, 
tobacco and wheat, but to a smaller extent. Gold, silver 
and copper are found in parts, but no systematic mining 
operations are carried on to any appreciable extent, and 
manufactures are practically non-existent. There are no 
large rivers, and such as there are lose themselves in the 
desert sands which abound all over the country. The 
principal rivers are the Bolan flowing through the north¬ 
east of Sarawan and into Kachh-Gandava ; the Lora or 
Lorashorawak, a tributary of the Helmund, in the north 
of Sarawan ; the Sirinab also in Sarawan ; the Rodbat 
in the north ; the Mula in eastern Khelat and west 
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tik-Gandava ; the Mari in the western part of Kachh- 
Gandava; tho Nal in the north-east, a tributary of the 
Indus ; the Urnach in south Jhalawan ; the Poorally 
flowing south through Lus into the Arabian Sea ; the 
Desht or Dasht in Mekran flows in a westerly direction 


into the Arabian Sea ; the Dorak or Nal in central Jhala¬ 
wan ; the Habb, Sinamani and Nari in the east ; the 
Rakshan, Gwargo and Nihing in the west. There are in 
addition a large number of petty streams. Some oi these 
rivers are sometimes liable to sudden floods owing to 
storms in the higher elevations of the hills in which they 


rise. 


The principal towns are Khelat, the capital of the 
whole country as well as of the province so named ; 
Mastung, the capital of Sara wan ; Kozdar, the capital of 
Jhalawan ; Bela, of Lus or Bela ; Kej, of Mekran ; and 
Bagli, of Kachh-Gandava. Other important towns are 
Quetta, Sarawan, Sonmiani, Sohrab, Nushki and Dera. 
Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Fatteh Khan and Dera Ghazi 
Khan, although now in British territory, were originally 
founded by Baluch Chiefs, named Ismail Khan, Fatteh 
Khan and Ghazi Khan, the two former being the sons 
of Malik Sohrab Khan, one of the early Chiefs of tho^ 
Dodai tribe of Baluchis. 

The population is about half a million consisting 
mainly of Baluchis and Brahuis, but with a large prepon¬ 
derance of the former. Both these two races, which are 
ethnologically distinct, are mainly pastoral and to a great 
extent nomad. The Baluchis speak a dialect of Persian 
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^rr^m and are tall, oval-featnred men; while the Brahuis, 
who are the dominant race in the country, are thick-set, 
flat-featured men, comparatively short of stature, but 
strong, muscular and hardy, whose language appears to 
have an Indian affinity, though some authorities maintain 
it*is of Iranian origin. 

The Baluchis claim to be a race of Arab stock, their 
traditions ascribing their origin to Hamzah, an Arab of 
the Koreish tribe to which the Prophet Mahomed belonged. 
Hamzah himself, the traditional progenitor of the race, 
was the uncle of Mahomed. The theory of the Koreish 
origin of the race is probably a pure fiction which has 
been invented owing to the natural desire of all Maho- 
medan peoples to claim a more or less close connection 
with their Prophet ; but there is sufficient evidence in 
favour of the general tradition existing among Baluchis 
of their Aral) origin. Their physiological affinities closely 
approximate to the Arab, and there is enough evidence 
extant shewing that they were a people who emigrated 
into their present territories from the direction of Arabia. 

Hamzah, the traditional progenitor of the race, was, 
in his day, one of the most important of the early Maho- 
raedan Chiefs. A great warrior, a man of extraordinary 
personal strength and courage, he was fitly styled the Lion 
of God. Hamzah was killed at the Battle of Ohod in the 
year 625 A.D. Hi3 descendants and adherents, according 
to Baluch tradition, settled about Aleppo in the north of 
Syria, from where they were expelled by Yezid, son and 
successor of Muavia, the first Oineyeid Caliph. The reason 
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for this expulsion was the assistance which the adherents of 
Hamzah had given to Hossein, grandson of the Prophet, 
in his attempt to oust the usurper Yezid from the position 
which he occupied as head of the new faith. 

After their expulsion from Syria, the tribe migra¬ 
ted eastward into Persia, where they wandered about a^ 
pastoral nomads for a great many years, and where they 
bred and multiplied so greatly as to cause alarm to the 
Persian monarch. It was during this Persian sojourn 
that the race gained its undoubted admixture of Persian 
blood, and where they acquired certain distinct Persian 
characteristics. Owing to the hostility of the Persian king 
they were obliged to leave Persia, and according to tradi¬ 
tion, they moved under the leadership of one Jalal Khan 
south-east into Mekran, then an almost uninhabited tract 
to which no one laid any definite claims. From Mekran 
they gradually spread all over the tract now called Balu¬ 
chistan, having in their progress driven into India certain 
Hindu dynasties and peoples which inhabited certain 
parts of the country. 

The probabilities are therefore, that the Baluchis 
are a race of Arab stock which, during the progress ot its 
emigration to its present holdings, acquired an admixture 
of Pei’sian blood, their original speech also being entirely 
superseded by a dialect of the Persian. It has been 
maintained by some that the Baluchis are a race of 
Turkish stock, and certain of their tribal and other cus¬ 
toms favour this theory ; but although a certain Turko¬ 
man as well as Persian admixture does very probably 
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known as tlio Khan of Khelat, is a Braliui, 
and all the Baluch tribes now acquiesce in regarding the 
Brahms as—nominally at least-the dominant race, and the 
Brahuis enjoy certain privileges not extended to Baluchis. 
For example, in times of war the Braliui gets wheat flour 
for his food ration, while the Baluch has to content him¬ 
self with the coarser joar. For all practical purposes, 
however, the Brahui dominance has almost become 
nominal, and is only maintained in so far as they give 
the ruler to the country. In other respects the several 
tribes are mutually independent of each other, in times of 
peace there being little or no cohesion between them, and 
only a common danger of foreign aggression uniting them 
for mutual defence. 

The Baluchis are Sunni Mahomedans by religion, 
but they are not a very religious people and are far 
from being the bigoted fanatics that the Pathans are. 
The Baluch language, which is a rude dialect of the 
early Persian, is only colloquial, there being no writ¬ 
ten language among the people, and as a conse¬ 
quence no such thing as books or literature. Baluchi is 
spoken throughout the country, except in the province of 
Khelat, vrhere, owing to its occupation by the dominant 
Brahuis, Brahui is spoken. Baluchi is divided into two 
dielects: on< the Mekrani or south-western dialect which is 
spoken in Mekran, Kohistan, and to some extent in Lus ; 
and the Suleimani or north-eastern dialect spoken about 
our frontier and in Kachh-GJ andava, Sarawan and Jhala- 
wan. Scholars are trying to introduce the use of the 
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Persian characters by using it in recording the traditions, 
ballads and war songs which are treasured up in +he 
memories of the people, and which have been handed down 
by memory from generation to generation. 

The Baluch tribes are in their political and administra¬ 


tive organization somewhat like a limited monarchy, and 
in this respect they differ from the Pathan tribes in which 
the controlling body is the jirga or council of elders. 
The Baluch tamandar or headman of a tribe ( taman ), has 
a certain amount of authority ; more at all events than 
the Khans who are the figure-heads of the various Pathan 
tribes. Every taman or tribe is subdivided into a smaller 
number of paras , at the head of which is a muquaddam . 
Slavery is largely prevalent among them, and polygamy 
is practised even by the lower orders. Their food con¬ 
sists of wheat, joar and other cereals, and large quantities 
of pastoral products such as milk, curds and meat. The 
flesh of the wild ass is regarded as a luxury among them. 

Living as they do under very similar conditions of ex¬ 
istence, it is not surprising that the Pathan and Baluch 
present many points of contact in regard to racial charac¬ 
teristics. Manly, frank, brave, strong, inured to hardship 
and exposure, the Baluch is in many respects a fine type 
of man. He is not so brutal or so treacherous as the 
Pathan, and has a higher reputation for truth and 
fidelity. Free from servility, independent but respectful 
in bearing, the true Baluch exhibits a strong contempt 
for the sycophancy which is not uncommon among some 
races. His wild, free, open-air life, free from the artificial 
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^gntgixinto the Babich, tlie probabilities are in favour of 
their traditional Arab origin. 

Of early Baluch history very little is known, and 
what little there is, is mainly traditional, unsupport¬ 
ed by any written historical records of which none 
exist among the people. Their traditions have it that 
Jalal Khan, who led them from Persia into Mekran, 
had four sons, named Bind, Hot, Lashari and Korai, and 
a daughter, named Jato. There are five distinct tribes 
which still bear the names of these five children of Jalal 
Khan. But of them, the descendants of Bind and 


Lashari soon acquired, by virtue of their superior grit 
and force of character, a preponderating influence ; so 
that as the people multiplied and split up into tribes and 
clans, all these began naturally to come under the influ¬ 
ence of, and to group themselves around, either the 
Bind or the Lashari tribes ; some coming under the poli¬ 
tical influence and perhaps also the protection of the 
Rind tribe, while others come in a similar way under 
the Lashari tribe. In this way all the tribes came to 
be divided into two great political factions according as 
their sympathies were with the Rind or with the Lashari. 
Hence we find that all the Baluch tribes, although they 
may not belong by descent to either the Rind or Lashari 
tribes, yet class themselves as being either Rind or Lashari, 
and this classification constitutes the two broad divisions 
of the people. 

The great traditional hero of the Rind section is 
one Mir Chakar, who appears to have lived in the 16 th 
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c Hury and to have been of great assistance to the Mogul 
Emperor Humayun, whom he accompanied with a large 
military following in his reconquest of the Delhi throne. 
Humayun in gratitude gave Mir Chakar large grants ot 
land on the frontier for the assistance he rendered, and 
the Baluchi settlements about the southern frontier were 


in all likelihood founded by Mir Chakar and his followers. 
Mir Gwahram Khan, the hero of the Lashari section, also 
played a prominent part in Baluch story, and many are the 
heroic exploits which tradition has gathered round his name. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to enter into the 
petty details of Baluch history, or to narrate the political 
relations which have subsisted between the Khan of 
Khelat, the ruler of Baluchistan, and the British Indian 
Government. Those who desire further information on 
these points will find it in the article “ Baluchistan’’ 
in the s; Encyclopaedia Britannica,” which contains an 
excellent description of the country, its people, his¬ 
tory, &c. 

It is uncertain when the Brahuis, the other and 
the dominant race in Baluchistan, entered the country, 
some maintaining that they came before and others that 
they came in after the Baluchis. The probabilities aio 
that the Brahuis were a tribe of pastoral nomads, eithoi 
of Dravidian or Iranian stock, who about the 15th oi 
16th century drove the Baluchis from the hills and 
valleys abounding in the central province ot Khelat, 
and thus acquired, for ascertain period at least, a very 
real dominance over the Baluch tribes. The ruler ol 
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iJmts of civilization, has given him a hold and reso¬ 


lute air of vigour and independence. He is fairly faithful 
to his word and knows how to respect fidelity, lor there 
yet exists among them “a stone or cairn of cursing, 
erected as a perpetual memorial of the treachery of one 
who betrayed his fellow.” He has some chivalry in his 
nature, for wild as he is, he will not harm the women 
and children even of his bitterest toe. He is not so 
bigoted or fanatical as the Pathan, but is like the 
Pathan a thief and robber, priding himself in his profi¬ 
ciency at rapine and plunder. He is greatly averse to 
manual labour, and is lazy and lacking in industry. 
They have a strong predilection for quarreling and 
are ready to use their knives on each other on the 
slightest provocation. Their national weapons are a 
long knife, a sword and a shield. It is noticeable that 
the matchlock which is so dear to the heart of the 1 athan, 
does not enter, except rarely, into his means of offence 
and defence. This shews perhaps that the Baluch is ready 
to face a foe on equal terms rather than secretly shoot at 
him at a distance from behind' as is so common among 
Pathans. The chief faults of the Baluch are his laziness, 
his readiness to quarrel, his dirty personal habits, his 
cruel and bloodthirsty nature, and his fondness for 
gambling, opium and hemp. “Blood for blood ’ is his 
motto, and though he will hospitably entertain a stranger 
seeking his shelter, he would not hesitate to rob and murder 
him the moment he left his roof, if by so doing he could 
gain any advantage. Nevertheless the Baluch is on the 
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decidedly fine type of Oriental, and most of those 
who have had any personal dealings with them, speak 
highly of them as a race. 

The Baluch is an expert in horse and camel breeding, 
the Baluch breed of these animals enjoying a high re¬ 
putation all over the frontier, Afghanistan and Persia, 
for hardihood and endurance. 

Mr. Xbbetson, in the Punjab Census Report of 1881, 
gives the names of 19 principal and 33 minor Baluch 
tribes, or 52 in all. In the following list the 19 principal 
tribes are enumerated first :— 




1. 

Rind. 

2. 

Laghari. 

* 3. 

Jatoi. 

4. 

Gimhani. 

5. 

Lashari. 

6 . 

Khosa. 

7. 

Korai. 

8 . 

0 . 

Tibbi Lund. 
Chandia; 

10. 

11. 

Go pang. 
Mazari. 

12. 

Hot. 

13. 

Hutkani. 

14. 

Gurinani. 

15. 

Kulachi. 

•16. 

Quasrani. 

17 . 

Jiskani. 

18. 

Drishak. 

19 . 

Marri. 

20. 

Petaii. 

21. 

Gashkori. 

22. 

Mihrani. 

23. 

Bozdar. 

24. 

Mastoi. 

25. 

Maahori. 

26. 

Basti. 


Baluch Tribes. 


27. 

Hajani. 

28. 

Shahrani 

29. 

San j rani. 

30. 

Laskani. 

31. 

Magassi. 

32. 

Ahmadani. 

33. 

Gabol. 

34. 

Q uand rani. 

35. 

Kupchani. 

36. 

Alia ni. 

37. 

Ivashak. 

38. 

Khetran. 

39. 

Bugti or Bogti. 

40. 

Bujrani. 

41. 

Badai. 

42. 

•Pachar. 

43. 

Tanwari. 

44. 

Jafar. 

45. 

Hijbani. 

46. 

Sargani. 

47. 

Shekhani. 

48. 

Shahant. 

49. 

Lund. 

50. 

Marian i. 

51. 

Sakliani. 

52. 

Mazkani. 
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omc of these tribes are within our borders, but most 

of them are without and independent of our authority. 
The fighting instinct is keen in all these tribes, and 
they could all, except perhaps the Khetran, supply excel¬ 
lent recruits for our Native regiments if they could only 
be got to enlist. Their predilections are for a close hand- 
to-hand fight with swords, .the Bozdar tribe being the 
only one which has shewn any liking for the matchlock 
of the Pathan. The Marri tribe, against whom a punitive 
expedition had to 1 - patched during the Afghan War 


' hr op : t out mischief, is the most important and 
powerful oi all the Balueli tribes. The Khoshas are 
another powerful and brave Baluch .tribe, but they are 
notorious cattle-lifters, and though possessing a high repu¬ 
tation for courage, are in ill-repute as having a strong 
bent towards law-breaking and criminality. It is doubtful 
whether the Khetrans should not be classified as Pathans, 
but they class themselves as Baluch and are usually 
regarded as such. They are not very warlike, but are 
industrious and law-abiding. They are mainly agricul¬ 
turists and are rich as compared with other Baluch tribes. 

It is not necessary to give a descriptive sketch of these 
tribes as they are scarcely represented at all in our 
Native army. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Punjabi Mahomedans. 

In addition to the largo and well-defined fighting races 
inhabiting the Punjab, such as the Sikhs and Pathans, 
there are a considerable number of smaller fighting castes 
inhabiting the province, a brief description of them being 
given below. All these minor fighting clans are ethnolo- 
gically either of Rajput, Jat, or Tartar descent; but 
being mostly Mahomedans, they are ever attempting to 
claim Mogul or Arab origin. These clans are etlmolo- 
gically not very distinct from some of the less warlike or 
altogether unwarlike Punjab castes, but having at some 
period of their history displayed enough grit and strength 
of character to acquire domination over certain localities, 
the memory of this supremacy and domination has tended 
to foster in them that pride of blood and race and that 
spirit of self-reliance which so largely constitutes the 
martial instinct. The smaller Mahomedan fighting tribes 
of the Punjab are often grouped together under the 
generic term “ Punjabi Mahomedan.” 

Ghakkars. —The Grhakkars, who are now found in 
the Sub-Himalayan Salt range tracts of the Rawal 
Pindi, Jhelam and Hazara Districts, are probably a race 
of Scythian or Tartar origin, the date of their entry into 
the Punjab being about the Gth century B.C. They are 
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specially mentioned by the bistorians of* Alexander 
the Great’s Indian invasion, but from a very early period 


of Indian history they acquired a pre-eminence and pre¬ 
dominance over the other inhabitants of the districts in 
which they lived. In the early periods of their history 
they were a wild, lawless, tribe of semi-barbarians without 


any well-defined religious conceptions, and given to 
polyandry and infanticide, but possessing a high reputa¬ 
tion for courage and martial instincts. They first come 
into prominence during Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasion of 
India, when the Ghakkars are reported to have come with 
an army of 30,000 men to the help of the Rajput 
Sovereign Prithwi Raj, in order to defend the country 
against Mahmud. Though defeated with great slaughter, 
the Ghakkars gave a very good account of themselves in 
the battle ; so much so, that Mahmud thought it advisable 
to leave them severely alone. Early in the 13th century 
they rebelled against Bbahab-ud-din Ghori, but were 
defeated and compelled to adopt Mahomedanism. They 
shortly after murdered Shahab-ud-din. Later on, the 
Emperor Babar attacked and defeated the Ghakkars and 
captured their capital Pharwala, but respecting their 
courage the Emperor gave them extensive grants of land 
as military fiefs to be held by them in return for loyal- 
support and military aid to tho Delhi throne. From this 
time to the ultimate downfall of the Mogul Empire they 
remained true to the Delhi throne, and then passed under 
{Sikh rule, but not without first making a fierce struggle 
for liberty. On the annexation of the Punjab they passed 
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'Tjhier our rule, but discontent was smouldering in then- 
midst, and four years after annexation they attempted to 
rebel. During the Mutiny also they gave some trouble, 
but were kept well in hand by the able body oi men who 
fortunately were at the head of affairs in the Punjab in 
those troublesome times. 

According to the last Census they numbered only some 
29,000 souls, mostly in the hills in the districts ot Raw a 


Pindi, Hazara and Jhelum. 

Ghakkars make excellent, soldiers. They are an excep¬ 
tionally fine race, proud, brave, high-spirited and self- 
respecting. They are regarded in the localities they 
occupy as Sahu or gentlemen. Their leading men display 
a high-bred courtesy and are very gentlemanly in their 
features and deportment. They have five clans among 
themselves, viz., the Bugial, Iskandeal, 1' irozal, Adnial, 
and Surangal. 

Awans.—The Awans, who how number about 609,000 
souls, are freely distributed along the Salt Range tracts, 
being found most largely in the Jhelum, Itawal Pindi, 


Hazara and Peshawar Districts ; and also, but not to so 
large an extent, in the districts of Kobat, Banmi, Dei a 
Ismail Khun, Shahpur, Gujrat, Ju 11 under and Sialkot. 
They are probably a race ot Scythian origin, who at seine 
remote period entered India through some ot tin Deiajat 
passes and then fought their way northwards. It is pro¬ 
bable that at one period of their history they were the 
dominant race over a considerable area along the Salt 
Bano-e. According to their traditions they were converted 
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'belonged to this tribe, and they spread not only 
southward, but northwards into Jammu, where a Gujar 


chief held sway for a long period. Their wide distribu¬ 
tion over the Punjab is accounted for by their once exten- 
sive domination. 


The Gujar is not now thought very highly of as a soldier, 
and doubtless he has degenerated much since the time 
when he was one of the dominant factors in the Punjab. 
Nevertheless, ho is physically a well-built and haidy 
man, and still retains some of his old martial instincts. 
Ho has a predilection for cattle-lifting, and is idle and 
lazy to a degree, so that they are a comparatively poor 
tribe. He has not the pride and self-respect of the 
Ghakkar, but is quite as good as some ot tbe castes now 
enlisted. His character however, varies to some extent) 
according to the locality from which lie comes. Those 
further east do not hold a high reputation, but. those in the 
western parts of the province, in Rawal Pindi, Hazara, 
Jhelum and Hoshiarpore, are held in much respect for 
sober industry and manliness. If properly selected there 
can be no doubt but that some good recruits could bo got 
from the tribe, which being a comparatively large one, 
gives a wide field for choice. They are mainly pastoral, 
but engage also in agriculture to some extent. 

Tiwanas. —The Tiwauas are ethnologically closely 
related to the Smis, and appear like the Bials to be a tribe 
of Bajput. origin which moved from somewhere about the 
Jumna and Ganges Doab into the Punjab about the loth 
or 14th century. They are now mainly found in the 
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ahpore District about tbe Salt range, and are not a very 
irgo caste, but Lave played some part in local history. 
They are a partly pastoral and partly agricultural tribe, 
and make capital soldiers. 

Gondals. —This tribe occupies portions of territory in 
the Shahpore and Gujrat Districts between the Jkeliun 
and Olienab and are supposed to have been originally 
Chaukan Rajputs who were converted to Islam about the 
14th century. They are mainly pastoral and have an evil 
reputation for cattle-stealing, but they are physically a 
tine race and make good fighting material. 

Chibbs. —The Chibbs are a small clan of Rajput Maho- 
medans who were converted to Islam about the 17th 
century. They occupy parts of the Jammu Hills and of 
the district of Gujrat. They make good soldiers, being of 
good physique, and possessing much pride of blood and 
race. Their numerical paucity makes recruiting among 
them to any extent impossible. Their social standing 
among other castes is high. 

Sattis. —The Sattis are also a caste of Rajput origin, 
but are now Mahomedan by religion. They occupy tlie 
lulls in the Hazara and Rawal Pindi Districts. Their num¬ 
bers are not large. They are of fairly good physique and 
possess much pride of race, but tlieir martial qualities 
have not been quite established ; some officers speaking 
disparagingly of them, while others hold them in high 
repute as soldiers. Carefully selected they could doubt¬ 
less give a few good recruits to tlie 2sative army, but they 
are too small to merit, much attention. 
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fahomedanism under the slave kings of Delhi, Kutub- 
ud-din the great slave king being largely instrumental in 
their conversion. Shortly after his death however, before 
the tribe had quite settled down into their new faith, they 
appear to have reverted to Hinduism, and were then again 
re-converted to Islam. Owing to this vacillating conver¬ 
sion, the A wans retain to this day certain Hindu tenden¬ 
cies in their midst, Hindu names occurring not unfre- 
quently among them, and some going to the length of 
employing Brahmins as their household priests. 

They are strong and hardy men and make good soldiers, 
but are quarrelsome and vindictive to a degree. They 


possess, to a certain extent, a Pathan-like proclivity for 
blood-letting, but on the whole are a well-behaved and 
law-abiding race, possessing much courage, spirit, and 
self-respect. 


Sials. I ho Sials, who occupy considerable tracts in the 
Punjab District of Jhang, are a tribe or caste of Rajput 
Mahomedans who, during the 18th century, played a 
considerable part in the history of that locality. Their 
traditions have it that about the loth century their Chief 
named Eai Shankar, Held considerable sway in the western 
parts of the North-West Provinces, but that on the confu¬ 
sion and disorder consequent on the Mahomedan invasions 
of India, they took advantage of the lack of organised and 
ordered government to move westward into the Punjab,, 
where, under the leadership of Sial, the son of Rajah Eai 
Shankar, they conquered a considerable tract of country 
i >v themselves from Sbahpur to Mooltan. They were 
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i-tod to Islam in the 14th century, but traces of their 



early Hindu faith are still found among them. On the 
downfall of the Mogul Empire they became a practically 
independent tribe and continued such till finall) ovei- 
thrown by the Sikhs. 

The Sials number about 100,000, and are a fine race, 
brave, self-respecting and hardy. Ihe memory ot theii 
dominant position for nearly a century has given them 
considerable pride of race, which enhances their fighting 
value. They are physically big and strong men, rather 
rude and rough in their demeanour, lhey are pastoral 
by instinct, though they also engage in some agriculture. 
During the Mutiny the Sial Chief remained loyal, and 
rendered active assistance by raising a small body of 
cavalry from his tribe for Imperial use. 

Gujars. —The Gujars are ethnologically a race of Tar¬ 
tar or Scythian stock, and now number over 700,000, 
distributed freely over tbo centre, north and west of the 
Pun jab. They are found in large numbers in the districts 
of Umballa, Hoshiarpore, Gurudaspore, Gujrat and 
Hazara ; and also, but not so largely, in the districts ol 
Hissar, Gurgaon, Delhi, Karnal, Jtillunder, Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore. Early in the Christian era, and for about 
a century before, the Gujars played a very important part 
in the history of northern India, and they were, tor some 
time, the dominant people about tbo Peshawar border anil 
a little south-east of it. The) even fought their way as 
far south as llajputana, and established a small kingdom 
there. Khanishka the great Buddhist king appears to 
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.—The Janjuas are another clan of Salt Range 
Rajputs who have been converted to Mahomedanism. At 
one period of their history they held sway over a consi¬ 
derable portion of the Salt Range, but were driven east¬ 
ward by the Ghakkars and Awans. In character they 
are very much like these two tribes, and like them they 
make good soldiers. They are not very numerous. 

Dogars.—If there are any representatives of this caste 
in our Native army, the number must be very small. Con¬ 
sidering however, that at one period the Dogars offered a 
very stout resistance to Sikh domination, and that even 
now they have a rather unenviable reputation for turbu¬ 
lence, there is probably still some fight in them. Perhaps 
they have not been exploited sufficiently, and their charac¬ 
teristics are not very well known. They should not be 
confounded with the Dogras who are quite a distinct race. 
They claim to be Chauhan Rajputs, who were converted to 
Mahomedanism. They number in all about 55,000, and 
are found mostly in the district of Ferozopore, and also in 
those of Lahore, Hissar, Hoshiarpore, Amritsar, Sialkot, 
Gurudaspore and Jullunder. They are physically a good- 
looking race, of good physique, and are not wanting in 
courage, though, as has been said, they have not been 
tested sufficiently. 

Kharrals. —The Kharrals, who number in all about 
60,000, are ethnologieally Jats or Rajputs, but Mabom- 
edans by religion. They are found mostly in the Mont¬ 
gomery District where they number 22,000. They are 
also found in the Lahore and Gurgaon Districts, but in 
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numbers; and scattered settlements of them exist 
in Sirsa, Jhang, Mooltan, and Rhawalpore Districts. The 
triangular tract of country which has the Chenafi aiuf * 
Ravi for its two sides, and its base the boundary line of 
the Hafizabad, Sharakpur and Chunian tahsils, is inhabit¬ 
ed by certain castes and tribes which are classified in two 
great divisions, known as the “ Little Ravi Tribes” and the 
“Great Ravi Tribes.” The former are mainly agricultural, 
the latter mainly pastoral. Of the Great Ravi tribes, the 
Kharrals are the most important. The Kharrals are them¬ 
selves divided into two great branches, the Upper Ravi 
Kharrals and the Lower Ravi Kharrals, the latter bein <y 

j/T n 

also known as the Kamalia Kharrals. 

The Kharrals are a hardy, well-built, and «| 0 ocUooking 
tribe, possessing the martial instinct to a high degree, and 
make very good soldiers. They are, however, lawless and 
turbulent, much given to cattle-stealing, and are extrenaely 
lazy and lacking in thrift and industry. They gave a lot of 
trouble during the Mutiny, and succeeded in committing 
some raids on Hindu villages where there was any hope 
of their getting a substantial booty. They should not bo 
confounded with the Karrals. 


Ahirs.—The Ahirs are a pastoral tribe, who, in the 
Punjab, number about 125,000. They live mostly by rear¬ 
ing and breeding cattle, and are found in the Punjab, most¬ 
ly in the district of Gurgaon, where they number 71,000, 
and also in Hissar, Rohtak and Delhi Districts. They are 
a hardworking and industrious tribe, with no great, 
reputation for soldierly instincts, but they are strong and 
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mien, and coald supply some good recruits. They 
are partly Hindu and partly Mahomedan by religion. 
(See also Ch. xiii.) 

Khokars. —The Khokars are a large and widely distri¬ 
buted caste of Mahomedan Rajputs, numbering about 
150,000 souls. They are found mostly in the Lahore, 
Shahpur, Bhawalpore and Jhang Districts, but are also 
found further west, where, owing to the supremacy of 
Islam, they call themselves Jats, and have concocted a 
purely mythical tradition that they are descended from 
Kutub-Shah of Ghazni. They are of undoubted Hindu 
•origin, and at one time were the dominant race in Jhang. 
They are a law-abiding and industrious tribe, of good 
physique, and make excellent soldiers when carefully 
•selected. 


Bhattis. —The Bhattis are a large and widely distribut¬ 
ed tribe, numbering about 350,000 in the Punjab, and 
iound there mostly in the districts of Amritsar, Gurudas- 
pore, Sialkot, Lahore, Gujranwala, Ferozepore, Multan, 
Jhang and Montgomery, The Bhattis are one of the most 
important of the Rajput tribes, and have played a conspi¬ 
cuous part in Punjab history. They are still the domi¬ 
nant people in the Rajput State of Jaisalmere, and form 
also a prominent and important factor in the State of 
Bikaneer. The Bhattis of the Punjab are a very fine 
race, tall and muscular, with refined features and well-bred 
ways. Possessed of much of their old soldierly instincts, 
and proud of their history and themselves, they make 
capital soldiers. 
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Traditionally the Bbattis are Lunar, Jadubansi, Rajputs, 
descended from Krishna, the Hindu deity. It is probable* 
that at one period of Indian history their sway extended 
along the whole of the Salt Range, but that they weio 
driven from the Salt Range further north into Kashmii by 
Scythian or Tartar invaders, and also southwards into 
the tracts below the Sutlej. Towards the south of the 
province the tribe has given its name to the tract known 
as Bhattiana, lying about Sirsa and Hissar. 

They are both agricultural and pastoral by occupation. 
In the Punjab they are largely Mahomedans by 
religion. 

Karrals. —The Rarrals, who should Dot be confounded 
with the Kliarrals, are a small caste of Rajputs who have 
only been recently converted to Mahomedanism. Their 
holdings aro mainly in the Salt Range tracts in the Hazara 
District where they number about 12,000 only. They 
make very good cultivators, being industrious and hard¬ 
working. They have no great reputation among their 
neighbours for martial instincts, hut this is perhaps due 
to their law-abiding nature, the mistake being very pre¬ 
valent among Indian tribes that lawlessness and turbu¬ 
lence are the only tests for courage. Home KanaL 
are to be found in the ranks of the Isati\e aim}, and 
they make very fair soldiers. Like most ol the Maho 
medan tribes of the Punjab, they are ever attempting to 
claim relationship with either the Arabs or Moguls, the 
Karrals claiming for themselves a Mogul origin ; but 
there are absolutely no grounds ior this claim. 
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•, and his death caused no gap to be felt in the 
ranks of Sikhism. 

Nanak set aside both his sons, as he did not think 
them of sufficient merit to succeed him, and chose as his 
successor in the guruship one of his disciples, Lehna by 
name, who was like Nanak a Khattri by caste, but of the 
Tihun subdivision of the caste. Nanak conferred on 
Lehna the name of Angad (angad=own body), on 
account of Lehna’s signal devotion to his commands and 
person, and Lehna is therefore usually known as Guru 
Angad. He continued in the guruship till his death in 
1552 A.D. The fourteen years of his administration were 
not remarkable for anything in particular, nor did the 
new faith make much progress under him; but he 
loyally carried out the pacific and liberal religious policy 
of Nanak, and kept alive that feeling of religious fervour 
and integrity which Nanak had infused into his few 
followers. 

Angad chose as his successor one of his followers 
named Amardas, having like Nanak, with a wdse liberality 
and discretion, set aside his own sons for one better fitted 
for the post. Amardas was guru for 22 years from 1552 
to 1574, and was also a Khattri by caste, but of the 
Bhalla sub-caste. During his tenure of office, the Sikh 
sect of Narainjanis came into existence, but he excommu¬ 
nicated the bigoted Udasi sect. 

Amardas was succeeded by Guru Ramdas, a Sodhi Jk 
Khattri by birth, who held office from 1574 to 158 
Guru Ramdas’s seven years’ tenure of office is remarkable 




; he succeeded in organising and consolidating the new 
faith, which, though still small and insignificant numeri¬ 
cally, was beginning to attract attention. Ramdas also built 
the Harmandal or golden temple of Amritsar, and virtually 


founded Amritsar itself, thus giving to Sikhism a great 
centralised abode of worship which all Sikhs could regard 
and look up to as the Mecca and Medina of their faith. 
Under his successor Guru Arjan, who was guru from 
1581 to 160G, Sikhism made rapid progress. Arjan, a man 
of strong practical ability and common sense, was by 
nature anything but a brooding and meditative recluse 
unconcerned with the ordinary affairs of life. He compil¬ 
ed from the teachings and writings of Nanak and his suc¬ 
cessors, the Granth or sacred book of the Sikhs, but this 
must not be confounded with the Granth written by 
Nanafe, and which is popularly known as the Adi Granth 
or original Granth. He also carried out extensive com¬ 
mercial transactions and thus enriched the community. 
He further gave them a properly organised system for the 
government of the community, and in place of voluntary 
and spasmodic, though often liberal, pecuniary contribu¬ 
tions to the communal purse, he instituted a regular but 
not excessive system of taxation, which brought in a 
regular and fixed income for communal purposes. Arjan 
was an ambitious man, anxious to play a prominent 
part, as indeed his abilities well fitted him to do ; and 
he was thus gradually led into taking a part in public 
and political affairs. It -was during his gurusbip that the 
Sikhs first appear in history as a rising political factor. 
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.—The Julahas are weavers by profession, and 
are ethnologically probably of aboriginal descent ; but 
have, in the course of centuries of contact with superior 
races, acquired an admixture of better blood. They are 
mainly Mahomedans, and have got, even among their co¬ 
religionists, an evil reputation for bumptiousness. They 
have given a great deal of trouble from time to time by 
their criminality and turbulence, but their soldierly in¬ 
stincts are decidedly poor, and they are only mentioned 
here because a good many of them manage to smuggle 
themselves into our Native army by calling themselves 
by some other more desirable name. Their social stand¬ 
ing is very low, being only a step removed from the Cha- 
inars, and they should not be enlisted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sikhs. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries of tho Christian 
era, the whole of India, and more especially the Punjab, 
was in a state of profound ferment both political and 
religious. The entrance into the country in large numbers 
of the Moguls and other Central Asian peoples, full of 
energy, vigour and warlike instincts, as well as zealous 
propagandists of their Mahomedan faith, had tended to 
arouse the Indian mind from its centuries of lethargy, 
and had infused a new spirit of enquiry and spiritual 
unrest among the people. Sikhism, the religion founded 
by Baba Nanak, the first Sikh guru, really had its indirect 
origin in the spiritual unrest and enquiry which resulted 
from the dominance of an energetic and intelligent Maho¬ 
medan race ; and though in after years the Sikhs and 
Mahoinedans were sworn and implacable foes, there can 
be no doubt but that the early religious impressions of 
Nanak were largely the result of the Mogul conquest and 
its attendant consequences. 

Nanak the founder of Sikhism, was - born in the }ear 
1469 A.D., and died in the year 1538, though the date of 
his death is sometimes given as 1539 A.D. He was thus 
contemporary with Babar and Humayon, the first two 
Mogul Emperors. His place of birth was a small village 
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Talwandi in the Sharakpore talisil of the Lahore 
District, his father belonging to the Bedi sub-caste of the 
great Punjabi Khattri caste. His father appears to have 
been like all Khattris a small merchant or tradesman, and 
to have occupied a position of some influence in his native 
village. According to Sikh tradition, Xanuk from a very 
early age exhibited a strong religious bent of mind, and at 
a period of life when it would have been only natural to 
think mostly of pleasure and enjoyment, he appears to 
have given himself up almost wholly to brooding and 
meditation. On attaining manhood he became a regular 
jogi or religious mendicant, and in this capacity, as is 
wont among the fraternity, he seems to have wandered all 
over India from one religious shrine to another, and even 
to have found his way through Afghanistan and Persia 
into Arabia. However this mav be, he certainly came 
largely into contact with the best Mahomedanism, and the 
tradition is still extant that at an early age he received 
religious instruction from a Mahomedan fakir. 

During his lifetime, he does not seem to have made many 
converts or to have had any extensive religious following. 
But with that keen eye to detect ability when it exists in 
others which able men invariably possess, Nanak attached 
to himself a following, which, though numerically small, 
was composed of men of sterling quality. The religious 
doctrines taught by him were a very rational mixture of 
what was ^est in Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Thus, ho 
taught the unity and goodness of God, as opposed to the 
prevailing Hindu doctrine of a bewildering multiplicity of 
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good and bad, but mostly the latter, 
evils and degradation of the caste system, lie 
taught the spiritual and religious equality of all men, 
though he had no absurd socialistic notions in his head. 
He rejected the pretentions of the Brahmins and refused 
to grant them the almost divine honours they claimed 
from the ignorant. What will appear still more surprising 
when one remembers the bitter feud that afterwards 
came to exist between the Sikhs and Mahomedans, is 
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that Nannie taught that Hindu and Mahomedan were 
alike in the eyes of God, and should live in peace and 
harmony with one another. In short, the religion taught 
by Nanak was a refined Hinduism purged of its grossness 
by the more elevated religious precepts of Islam. Sikhism, 
as taught by Nanak and his successors, bears to Hinduism 
much the same relation that Protestantism does to 
Roman Catholicism, being nothing more than an attempt 
to free popular Hinduism of its errors and grossness. 
Nanak was a religious teacher pure and simple ; lie did 
not meddle with politics, and he never attempted to found 
anything more than a religions order. 

Nanak had two sons, Laclimi Das and Sri Chand by 
name. The latter was, like bis father, of a strongly 
religious bent, and lived and Jiod an ascetic. He in his 
turn founded a sect of Sikhism known as the Udasi sect. 
This sect may be described as that of Sikh Puritanism, 
and is much given to austerities and religious fervour. 
Lachmi, or Lakhmi Das, the elder brother ot Sri (’hand, 
does not appear to have been •remarkable for anything in 
B, FR 5 
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admitted, that the Sikhs were the first aggres¬ 
sors in the bitter feud which afterwards existed between 
the two races. 

The ninth guru was Teg Bahadur, the third son 
of Har Govind, and the grand uncle of Har Ivissen. 
Teg Bahadur, a gloomy, morose and austere man 
inclined to bigotry and fanaticism, accentuated to a 
marked degree the prevailing tendency among the 
Sikhs to assist rebel princes and governors against the 
ruling dynasty, and to plunder and raid whenever the 
opportunity occurred. The Sikhs therefore in the days 
of Aurangzebe came naturally and rightly to be regarded 
as a dangerous sect of freebooters, the extermination 
ot whom would prove a public blessing. Teg Bahadur 
carried out this policy of plunder and rebellion to a far 
greater extent than any of his predecessors, and being 
naturally of a fiery and resolute nature, soon made 
himself particularly obnoxious to Aurangzebe, then Em¬ 
peror. Teg Bahadur who was guru from 1664 to 1675, 
was ultimately captured by the Moguls and put to a 
shameful and cruel death, a large number of his followers 
sharing the same fate. 

During all this period from the days of Arjan to 
Teg Bahadur, the Sikhs were steadily increasing in 
numbers, because the absence of caste among them and 
the social and religious equality inculcated by Sikhism, 
naturally drew to its fold a large number of converts 
from the lower castes, who were only too glad to improve 
their social and religious status. A large number of 
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at the same time a good many ot the higher Jats, Khattris, 
and to some extent Rajputs also, embraced Sikhism lor its 
inherent merits ; being drawn thereto by the zeal and elo¬ 


quence of the gurus, who were all of them in their own 
way, men of ability and merit. Indeed, but for the great 
discretion shewn in the choice of the several guiu>, it is 
very doubtful whether Sikhism would ever have attained 
to any prominence ; for, as has already been stated, Nanak 
did not attempt to do anything more than to spread a 
quiet, inoffensive, tolerant and a purer Hinduism than was 
ordinarily prevalent. 

The tenth and last, and the greatest of all the gurus 
was Govind Singh (1675 — 1708), the son of Teg 
Bahadur. Under Govind Singh the Sikhs were finally 
converted from a semi-religious sect into a strong politi¬ 
cal community, full of warlike ardour. Born at Patna 
while his father was there on a-pilgrimage, Govind Singh 
long brooded in silence over the cruelties suffered by 
his father and his fellow Sikhs. On attaining manhood 
his one idea was to revenge himself on the Mahomedan 
rulers of the land, whose barbarities were perpetuated 
all over the unhappy country they ruled, or rather 
misruled. A man of great ability, of practical and reso¬ 
lute character, with a keen and innate liking for war, ren¬ 
dered more formidable by a deep religious bias, Govind 
Singh was by nature well fitted to be a leader of 
men. Before venturing to ‘carry out his projects of 
revenge against, and liberty from, the Mahomedan yoke. 
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important act in the political history of tho 
Sikhs was the aid they rendered the rebel Mogul Prince 
Khushru in his rebellion against the Delhi throne. After 
the rebellion was crushed, Arjan was summoned by the 
Emperor to Delhi, and was there imprisoned till his 
death in 1606. The tradition among the Sikhs how¬ 
ever, is that he mysteriously disappeared while bathing in 
the Ravi. During his imprisonment he appears to have 
been subjected to much persecution and indignity, and 
thus were sown the first seeds of that bitter and im¬ 
placable enmity which afterwards came to exist between 
Mahomedan and Sikh. 

Guru Arjan, a Sodhi Khattri by caste, was succeeded 
by his son Har Govind, and from this time till the last 
guru, all belonged to the Sodhi sub-caste of the Khattri 
caste. These gurus are, therefore, collectively known as 
the Sodhis. Har Govind was guru from 1606 to 1638. 

ith the memory of the cruelties and indignities suffered 
by his father fresh in bis memory, it is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at that Har Govind turned aside from the peaceful reli¬ 
gious life of Nanak and the earlier gurus, and burned 
with a desire to avenge his father’s fate. Ho does not 
appear to have been a man with a strong religious 
bent, but to have been a practical and adventuresome man 
of the world, with an innate love of war. He there¬ 
fore urged tho necessity for knowing the use of arms 
among his followers and strove to fire them with his own 
warlike instincts. He not only permitted but encouraged 
the use of flesh—except that of cows and of unclean 
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articles of diet, as tending to improve the 
strength and physique of the race, and he did his utmost 
to instil manliness, self-reliance, and courago among his 
followers. Actuated by such motives and principles, he 
soon got mixed up in the rebellions which the royal sons 
of the Delhi throne were ever raising against their fathers, 
in which the Sikhs aided first one side and then another 
according as their interests dictated. 

Guru Har Govind was succeeded by his grandson 
Har Rai, his son Garditta—reverenced up to this day as 
one of the most saintly of the Sikhs—having died in early 
manhood. Har Rai was guru from 1038 to 1060. He 
too mixed himself up for a time in the political intrigues 
of the Mogul Court, but settled down ultimately to a quiet 
life. Har Rai's successor was his younger son Har Kis- 
sen (1600—64), the elder son Ram Rai having been set 
aside by his father as unworthy to hold the guruship. 
Both Har Rai and Har Kissen continued the policy 
originated by Arjan and developed by Har Govind, ot 
taking part in the political intrigues of the Delhi Court; 
and thus they not only brought the Sikhs prominently to 
notice, but frequently got them into serious trouble with 
the Delhi Emperors, who very naturally retaliated on the 
Sikhs—often in a most brutal manner — for the aid they 
rendered rebellious sons, relatives, and governors. The 
Sikhs also about this time began to make themselves a 
further source of trouble and anxiety to the Delhi Em¬ 
perors, because of the extensive plundering expeditions 
they b^gan to be constantly engaged in ; and, it must in 
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lie bad tbe wisdom to consolidate bis followers and revive 
tbeir flagging spirits, as owing to Aurangzebe’s brutal 
persecutions, all organisation among tbe Sikhs bad almost 
ceased to exist. During several years of retirement be 
quietly consolidated bis followers. To nerve them for 
tbe stern work bo bad in store for them, bo preached 
that war, especially against tbe Mabomedans, was tbe 
first duty of tbe Sikh ; and to give force to his preach¬ 
ing be instituted certain customs which would keep 
the thought of war constantly in tbeir minds. He con¬ 
ferred on all those Sikhs who should follow bis precepts 
faithfully tbe title of Khalsa or tbe pure or elect ; and 
in order to enter tbe ranks of the Khalsa, bo instituted— 
or rather re-instituted with some modifications—an initia¬ 
tory religious rite called tbe pahnl (literally means gate or 
way of entrance). This rite consisted in drinking in tbe 
presence of at least five of tbe faithful, a mixture of sugar 
and water, stirred bv a two-edged dagger, the noviciate 
taking at the same time certain vows of constancy and 
courage. The members of the Khalsa were to be called 
Singhs or lions, to denote that their mission m life was the 
exercise of warlike courage, and to distinguish them from 
those Sikhs who refused to follow his teachings, and who 
preferred to be mainly a religious sect. lie also instituted 
the live Kakas to distinguish the Khalsa from the other 
Sikh sects, and emphasise the warlike mission of the 
Khalsa. He tried to unito high and low by altogether 
abolishing caste distinctions ; for, though Nanak had done 
his best to discourage caste distinctions and prejudices, 
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tliev had still lingered on in the Sikh community. Govind 
Singh wished to abolish every vestige of caste, and to ad¬ 
mit all who took the pahul and entered the Klialsa into 
terms of absolute equality and privilege, the only distinc¬ 
tion to be observed being the natural superiorities and 
inferiorities which exist among men in regaid to character 
and ability. This gave great offence to some of the Sikhs 
recruited from the higher castes, but Govind Singh was 
largely joined by men of castes like the Jat and khattri, 
possessed of much sterling manliness of character. 

Having done all in his power to rouse the dormant 
warlike instincts of his followers, Govind Singh emerged 
from his retirement and, at the age of about 30, began his 
career of war and revenge. It is unnecessary for our 
purpose to enter into the many details oi his chequered 
career. Suffice it to say that he was defeated over and 
over again, and his relatives and followers were put to 
most brutal and revolting deaths. But that indomi¬ 
table and resolute spirit which he had done his best to 
instil into his followers, allowed no defeat to crush or 
cow him, and he succeeded in doing an immense amount 
of harm to the Delhi throne. Finally, after many 


} ears of constant conflict, Aurangzebe found it to his 
advantage to come to terms with, him, and Govind 
Singh, worn out with age and the constant and weaiying 
anxieties of war, consented to live in peace with the 
Emperor and to accept from him a high command in 
Hyderabad. lie was murdered by a Pafchan while hold¬ 
ing this command, at Naderh or Nandair on the Godavery, 
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justice bo admitted, that the Sikhs were the first aggres¬ 
sors in the bitter feud which afterwards existed between 
the two races. 


The ninth guru was Teg Bahadur, the third son 
of Har Govind, and the grand uncle of Har Ivissen. 
Teg Bahadur, a gloomy, morose and austere man 
inclined to bigotry and fanaticism, accentuated to a 
marked degree the prevailing tendency among the 
Sikhs to assist rebel princes and governors against the 
ruling dynasty, and to plunder and raid whenever the 
opportunity occurred. The Sikhs therefore in the days 
of Aurangzebe came naturally and rightly to be regarded 
as a dangerous sect of freebooters, the extermination 
of whom would prove a public blessing. Teg Bahadur 
carried out this policy of plunder and rebellion to a far 
greater extent than any of his predecessors, and being 
naturally of a fiery and resolute nature, soon made 
himself particularly obnoxious to Aurangzebe, then Em¬ 
peror. Teg Bahadur who was guru from 1664 to 1675, 
was ultimately captured by the Moguls and put to a 
shameful and cruel death, a large number of his followers 
sharing the same kite. 

During all this period from the days of Arjan to 
Teg Bahadur, the Sikhs w*ero steadily increasing in 
numbers, because the absence of caste among them and 
the social and religious equality inculcated by Sikhism, 
naturally drew to its fold a large number of converts 
from the lower castes, who were only too glad to improve 
their social and religious status. A large number of 
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thus entered the fold of Sikhism ; but 


at the same time a good many of the higher Jats, Khattris, 
and to some extent Rajputs also, embraced Sikhism for its 


inherent merits ; being drawn thereto by the zeal and elo¬ 
quence of the gurus, who were all of them in their own 
way, men of ability and merit. Indeed, but for the great 
discretion shewn in the choice of the several gurus, it is 
very doubtful whether Sikhism would ever have attained 
to any prominence ; for, as has already been stated, Nanak 
did not attempt to do anything more than to spread a 


quiet, inoffensive, tolerant and a purer Hinduism than was 


ordinarily prevalent. 

The tenth and last, and the greatest of all the gurus 
was Govind Singh (1675—1708), the son of Teg 
Bahadur. Under Govind Singh the Sikhs were finally 
converted from a semi-religious sect into a strong politi¬ 
cal community, full of warlike ardour. Born at Patna 
while his father was there on a pilgrimage, Govind Singh 
long brooded in silence over the cruelties suffered by 
his father and his fellow Sikhs. On attaining manhood 
his one idea was to revenge himself on the Mahomedan 
rulers of the land, whose barbarities were perpetuated 
all over the unhappy country they ruled, or rather 
misruled. A man of great ability, of practical and reso¬ 
lute character, with a keen and innate liking for war, ren¬ 
dered more formidable by a deep religious bias, Govind 
Singh was by nature well fitted to be a leader oi 
men. Before venturing to ‘carry out his projects of 
revenge against, and liberty from, the Mahomedan yoke. 
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this day there is a colony of Sikhs around those 


parts, known as the Nandair Sikhs. Nandair or Naderh 
is called by the Sikhs Abchalnagar (or place of departure), 
and many of the faithful Khalsa still make pilgrimages 
to the place in honour of their great guru. 

The life and teaching of Govind Singh thus result¬ 
ed in the Sikhs being broken up into two great divisions, 
viz., the Khalsa Sikhs or Singhs, a political community of 
warriors; and the non-Ivhalsa Sikhs who are not Singhs* 
but who are a purely re%ious and non-political sect of 
Hindus. These latter again, as will be seen later, are 
subdivided into numerous sects. 

Govind Singh had declared shortly before his death 
that no one should succeed him in the gurusliip, and that 
the office of guru should reside in the community as 
-a whole. After his death therefore, though the abler men 
among the Sikhs naturally came to the front as leaders, 
they were never called gurus. The most famous of these 
was Banda* a man somewhat after the pattern of Teg 
Bahadur, stern, grave and morose, but resolute and brave. 

After Govind Singh’s death, the enmity between Maho- 
medan and Sikh waxed more fierce, and the succeeding 
years were but one record of constant but spasmodic 
fighting between the two races, in which victory and 
defeat were evenly divided between them, both parties 
displaying an implacable enmity and a brutal spirit 
of revenge which spared neither age nor sex. Every 
advantage which the Delhi Emperors gained over the 
Sikhs was invariably followed by terrible and brutal 
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ribution, men, women and children being put to most 
painful and revolting deaths ; and it must bo admitted that 
the Sikhs themselves were not slow to retaliate whenever 
the fortune of war was on their side. At one tunc the 
Mogul persecution of the Sikhs was so great as practically 
to destroy all eohesiou and organisation among them, and 
for a short time the Sikhs almost ceased to exist as a 
corporate community. But as the Mogul Empire became 
gradually weaker and weaker, breaking up through its 
own inherent rottenness as well as by the attacks of its 
enemies, the Sikhs began to reconsolidate, and to nerve 
themselves for the fight for independence. The absence 
of all order and government in those dark years during 
which the Mogul Empire was hastening to its fall, was 
eminently favourable to the schemes of bold and rest¬ 
less spirits who, combining ability and ambition with 
courage, were naturally led to attempt great things lor 
themselves. As a consequeuce ot the times, we find a 


great many brave and able men collecting a following 
round them, and attempting to carve out kingdoms 
for themselves from the ruin of the Mogul Empire ; 
and so also, it came to pass that the bolder spirits 
among the Sikhs thrust, themselves forward as leaders, 
and collecting round them a following, soon began 
to attempt not only independence but empire. Chiis 
iu course of time the Sikhs came to group themselves 
around several distinct Chiefs, who formed and organised 
the Sikhs into confederacies known as mists, and till the 
advent to power of Ranjit Singh these misls continued 
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this day tliere is a colony of Sikhs around those 
parts, known as the Nandair Sikhs. Nandair or Naderh 
is called by the Sikhs Abchalnagar (or place of departure), 
and many of the faithful Khalsa still make pilgrimages 
to the place in honour of their great guru. 

The life and teaching of Govind Singh thus result¬ 
ed in the Sikhs being broken up into two great divisions, 
viz., the Khalsa Sikhs or Singhs, a political community of 
warriors; and the non-Ehalsa Sikhs who are not Singhs, 
but who are a purely re%ious and non-political sect of 
Hindus. These latter again, as will be seen later, are 
subdivided into numerous sects. 

Govind Singh had declared shortly before his death 
that no one should succeed him in the guruship, and that 
the office of guru should reside in the community as 
a whole. After his death therefore, though the abler men 
among the Sikhs naturally came to the front as leaders, 
they were never called gurus. The most famous of these 
was Banda, a man somewhat after the pattern of Teg 
Bahadur, stern, grave and morose, but resolute and brave. 

After Govind Singh’s death, the enmity between Maho- 
medan and Sikh waxed more fierce, and the succeeding 
years were but one record of constant but spasmodic 
fighting between the two races, in which victory and 
defeat were evenly divided between them, both parties 
displaying an implacable enmity and a brutal spirit 
of revenge which spared neither age nor sex. Every 
advantage which the Delhi Emperors gained over the 
Sikhs was invariably followed by terrible and brutal 
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ribution, men, women and children being put. to most 
painful and revolting deaths ; and it must be admitted that 
the Sikhs themselves were not slow to retaliate whenever 
the fortune of war was on their side. At one time the 
Mogul persecution of the Sikhs was so great as practically 
to destroy all cohesion and organisation among them, and 
for a short time the Sikhs almost ceased to exist as a 
corporate community. But as the Mogul Empire became 
gradually weaker and weaker, breaking up thiough its 
own inherent rottenness as well as by the attacks of its 
enemies, the Sikhs began to reconsolidate, and to nerve 
themselves for the fight for independence. The absence 
of all order and government in those dark years during 
which the Mogul Empire was hastening to its fall, was 
eminently favourable to the schemes of bold and rest¬ 
less spirits who, combining ability and ambition with 
courage, were naturally led to attempt great things for 
themselves. As a consequence of the times, we find a 
great many brave and able men collecting a following 
round them, and attempting to carve out kingdoms 
for themselves from the ruin of the Mogul Empire ; 
and so also, it came to pass that the bolder spirits 
among the Sikhs thrust themselves forward as leaders, 
and collecting round them a following, soon begau 
to attempt not only independence but empire. Thus 
in course of time the Sikhs came to group themselves 
around several distinct Chiefs who formed and organised 
the Sikhs into confederacies known as mi sis, and till the 
advent to power of Ranjit Singh these misls continued 
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w^eNist, and to exercise within themselves the functions 
of government. For some time before and at the date of 
Ranjit Singh’s birth there were twelve misls known as 
under— 


Ahluwalia misL 
Bhangi misl. 


Pkulkian misl. 
Singpnria misl. 


Kanhiya misl. 
Itamgharia misl. 


Karora Singhia misl. 


Nishania misl. 
Dulelwalia misl. 
Shahid misl. 


Sukarchakia misl. 
Nakaiya misl. 


These inisls were constantly at war with the other Maho- 
medan and Hindu Chiefs around them, and in 17f>l they 
united with the Mahrattas to oppose Ahmad Shah Abdalli> 
and though they received a crushing defeat, they exhibit¬ 
ed much courage. They were also constantly at war with 
each other till the rise of Ranjit Singh, who belonged to 
the Sukarchakia misl, and who, having defeated and sub¬ 
dued all the other misls, united all the Sikhs under him 
as their king. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to say more about 
the rise of Ranjit Singh than to remark that he gradually 
raised the Sikhs into a position of political dominance, and 
that he overran the whole of the Punjab. 

Born therefore, as a peaceable and tolerant religion^ 
Sikhism was gradually transformed from a purely religious 
movement by the persecutions of fanatical bigots like 
Anraugzebo and the inhuman brutalities of hi* weak 
and debauched successors into a military and political 
movement directed against the weakness and inhumanity 
of the later Mogul Emperors. 




Efce national character of the Sikhs has been deter¬ 
mined mainly by four causes, viz., his ethnological origin, 
by the earlj r persecutions under which Sikhism was nur¬ 
tured, by his hatred of the Mussulman, and by the know¬ 
ledge of his once dominant position. The better classes 
of Sikhs are mainly drawn from certain Punjab tribes 
like the Jat and Khattri, which as far back as we have 
any historical evidence, have always shewn a certain 
amount of sturdy grit and manly independence of 
character. The finest specimen of the Sikh, namely, 
the Jat Sikh, possesses all the virtues of the Jat of the 
Punjab, added to which are the many virtues developed 
by Sikhism itself. Speaking of the Jat of the Sikh tracts, 
Mr. lbbetson says: — “ His manners do not bear the impress 
of generations of wild freedom which marks the races 
of our frontier mountains. But he is more honest, more 
industrious, more sturdy and no less manly than they. 
Sturdy independence indeed, and patient vigorous labour 
are his strongest characteristics. The Jat is of all Punjab 
races the most impatient of tribal or communal control, 
and the ones which assert the freedom of the individual 
most strongly. As a rule, a Jat is a man who docs what 
seems right in his owu eyes, and sometimes what seems 
w'rong also, and will not be said nay by any man. I do 
not mean, however, that he is turbulent. As a rule, he is 
far from being so. He is independent, and ho is self-willed ; 
but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if left alone, 
and not difficult to manage. He is usually content to 
cultivate his fields and pay his revenue in peace and 
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"quietness if people will let him do so ; though, when 
he does go wrong, he takes to anything from gambling 
to murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other 
people’s wives and cattle.” 

In the Sikh these characteristics of the Jat are blended 
together with certain other traits which are the result 
of his recent political supremacy. He is self-respecting 
to a degree, and regards and looks upon himself and his 
race with just pride. The essentially tolerant spirit of 
Sikhism as taught by Nanak has removed from the Sikhs 
the religious prejudices of the Hindu on the one hand, 
and the rancour and fanaticism of the Mahomedan on the 
other. He is far less blinded by religious intolerance 
than either, and in most things is a level-headed, sober- 
minded man with keen practical instincts. 

As a soldier the Sikh displays a cool, quiet, and resolute 
courage, and he is much less likely to lose his head in 
the excitement of battle than the Pathan. He has even 
in the ordinary affairs of life his passions well under 
control, so that, being accustomed to habits of self-re¬ 
straint, he knows how to keep cool and unexcited in 
moments of difficulty and danger. He is therefore, much 
less liable to sudden panic than the Pathan, though per¬ 
haps he has not that dash and £lan which characterises 
the Pathan in his highest warlike mood. 

The higher classes of Sikhs display a high-bred courtesy 
which is very pleasing, and their deportment is marked 
by much grace. Even the poorer classes—especially 
among our sepoys -carry themselves with much quiet 



^lltPmanly elegance, and their splendid physique adds 
to the dignity of their bearing. 


Taken as a whole, the Sikh is one of the finest types 
of man to be found in Asia, He is independent without 
being insolent, resolute and firm in character, remarkably 
free from the petty bias and prejudices which run ram¬ 
pant in a land of prejudices like India; respects himself, 
and as a consequence, commands the respect of others; is 
a soldier by instinct and tradition ; regards cowardice as 
worse than crime ; and with his splendid physique and well- 
bred ways is altogether one of the finest Oriental races. 

The tracts occupied by the Sikhs are divided into two 
great divisions by the river Sutlej. The tracts lying to 
the west of the Sutlej or the trans-Sutlej Sikh tracts are 
popularly known as Manjha, and the Sikhs occupying 
these tracts are commonly known as Manjha or Manjhi 
Sikhs. The Gis-Sutlej tracts lying east of the Sutlej are 
known as Malwa, and the Sikhs of these tracts are known 
as Malwa or Malwai Sikhs. 

Sikhs may be classified in three ways, viz .— 

(1) Ethnologically, i.e ., by the tribe, race or caste 

to which they belong ; 

(2) According to the religious sect of Sikhism 

to which they belong ; and 

(3) According to their political convictions as 

Khalsa or non-Khalsa Sikhs. 

We shall first give a brief description of the several castes 
which have given converts in any numbers to Sikhism* 
and then a description of the religious sects of the Sikhs. 
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Nanak, although lio did not absolutely prohibit 
caste, did all he could to discourage it. This policy of 
passive discouragement of caste, rather than of active and 
pronounced hostility to it, continued till the days of the 
last guru, Govind Singh, who unhesitatingly condemned 
caste and strove to admit all castes on equal terms into 
the fold of the Khalsa. Owing to this policy, first of dis¬ 
couragement and then of open condemnation of caste, it 
has come about that all castes can freely enter Sikhism ; 
and although practically Sikhs of the lower castes are not 
admitted into terms of social equality with those of the 
higher castes, still in theory the equality does exist. In 
Sikhism therefore, men of all castes are to be found, and 
it must not be supposed, as is very often the case, that 
Sikhism represents an ethnological expression, or that 
the Sikhs are a race ethnologieally distinct from the other 
Punjab races. The principal castes which have given 
converts to Sikhism are the Punjabi Jats, Khattris, 
Ohuhras, Kamhohs, Kalals, Labanas, Tarkhans, Chjtf^ars 
and Julahas, and to a minor degree Rajputs and Brahmins. 
As caste lias to a certain extent an ethnological basis, 
and represents a difference of racial origin, it follows 
that the Sikhs are ethnologieally composed of several 
distinct but allied races, welded together into one by a 
common bond of religion and polity. 

We now proceed to describe some of the salient features 
and characteristics of the principal castes and tribes winch 
have given converts in any considerable numbers to 
Sikhism. 




SIKHS. 

.—The Jat has been dealt with in a se¬ 
parate chapter and a description ot the Jat Sikh 
will be found lower on. The principal Jat sub-castes 
inhabiting the Manjlia and Malwa are twenty-one in 
number, the total population being in all about one and a 
quarter million. These twenty-one sub-castes are the 
Dhillon, Virk, Sindhu, Bhular, Man, Her, Buttar, Odi, 
Bal, Pannun, Mahal, Aulak, Gil, Sidbu, Barar, Dhariwal, 
Sara, Mangat, Dhimlsa, Gandhi and (-hahil. Ol these, the 
Sindhu, Gil and Sidhu are the largest in number, the next 
in numerical importance being the Dhillon, "Vick, Man, 
Barar and Dhariwal. All these sub-castes supply excel¬ 
lent lighting material, and though they are not Sikh in 
the bulk, a very considerable portion are. 

Khattri Sikhs. — The Khattris are a Punjab caste of 
merchants and traders. They claim to be descended from 
the ancient Ksliatriyas of the early Hindu epics, but this 
is doubtful. Although traders by profession, they are far 
from being anything like the bnniya, for the Punjabi 
Khattri is a fine, steady, manly fellow, with much spirit 
and courage in him. All the Sikh gurus were Khattris 
by birth, so that Sikh Khattris are held in high estimation 
among the Sikhs. All Khattris are not, however, Sikh by 
religion, a considerable number being Hindus. They 
number about half a million, and are found in the largest 
numbers in the Ludhiana, Amritsar, Sialkot, Gujranwala 
and Rawal Pindi Districts, and considerable numbers are 
also found in the Umballn, Hoshiarpore, Lahore and 
Jhang Districts. 
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However, though not genuine Mazlibis, Chuhras, who 
-are Sikhs by religion, make capital men for our Pio¬ 


neer regiments ; and as the true Mazhbi is too small 
numerically to supply all the requirements of three 
pioneer battalions, it is well to encourage Sikh Chuhras 
to regard themselves as Mazhbis, so that they may ac¬ 
quire that spirit of self-regard and pride which the 
true Mazhbi feels for himself in virtue of his services 
and traditions in the fold of the Khalsa. For the mem¬ 
ory of past worth and greatness is a strong incentive to 
continue such. 

Sikh Tarkhans. —Tarkhans are carpenters by caste and 
profession. They are intelligent and industrious men, of 
whom about 20 per cent, are Sikhs by religion, the rest 
being Hindu and Mahomedan. Sikh Tarkhans, if care¬ 
fully recruited, could supply a fair number of good 
recruits. These Sikh Tarkhans are sometimes called 
llamgharias from the fact that the Ramgkaria raisl was 
founded by one of the class. 

Kalal Sikhs or Ahluwalias. —The Ivalals are by 
caste and profession distillers and wine merchants on a 
small scale. Twenty-five per cent, of them have now em¬ 
braced Sikhism, the rest being Hindu and Mahomedan ; 
the Hindus being about 50 per cent, of the whole and the 
Mahoraedans about 25 per cent. Sikh Ivalals are often 
styled Ahluwalias from the fact that the famous and im¬ 
portant Ahluwalia misl was founded by a Kalal convert 
to Sikhism. The present as well as the past Chiefs of 
Knpurthnla are Ivalals by descent, and since the rise of 
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Killals to political prominence, they have la 
given up their original profession to take to the more 
respectable avocations ot merchandise and agriculture. 
The Kalals have a reputation for “enterprise, energy 
and obstinacy,” and the Sikh Kalals make good soldiers, 
being of good physique and great hardihood. 

As neither the Brahmin nor the Rajput have given con¬ 
verts in any numbers to Sikhism and have not had any 
affect on its history, it is unnecessary to describe them. 

Khalsa Sikhs—'I he Khaki Sikh or Singh is the Sikh 
par excellence. He it is who has won empire for Ills 
religion, and who has given to the Sikh name the honour 
and repute it is universally held in. He is drawn from 
manv castes, but mostly from the Punjabi Jat, to whose 
sturdv and independent nature the warlike and manly 
precepts of Guru Goviiid Singh naturally and strongly 
appealed. In the Jat Khalsa Sikh therefore, the Sikh is 
seen at his best and highest. ‘ Of course other castes 
besides the Jat have entered the Khalsa, and all of them 
make good soldiers, but it is the Jat Sikh or rather Jat 
Singh who is the truest and best embodiment of Sikhism. 
Jats who have adopted the other purely religious non- 
political Sikh sects, like the Udasi, Nanakpanthi, &c., 
and have not entered the fold of the Khalsa, do not make 
nearly such good soldiers as their brethren ot the Khalsa, 
though doubtless, Nanakpanthi Jats, Udasi Jars, an 
not lacking in courage. The Jat Singh is an exception¬ 
ally fine type of Asiatic. Of splendid physique, ot well- 
proportioned and solid build, with manly and handsome 
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Sikhs. —The Kambohs, who number about 
150,000, are found mostly in the districts of Karnal, 
Umballa, Jullunder, Montgomery, Lahore and Amritsar. 
They are agriculturists by profession, and have a very 
high reputation as such. About twenty-three per cent, 
of them are Sikhs by religion, thirty-seven per cent, are 
Mahomedans, and forty per cent, are Hindus. Kamboh 
Sikhs are very numerous in Kapurthala, and they make 
very good soldiers, being of fine physique, and plucky, 
though they have a reputation for deceit. But they 
are hardly worse in this respect than many other 
castes. * 

Lobana or Labana Sikhs. —The Labana is a Punjab 
caste, equal to the Jat in social standing. They are 
carriers by profession, and convey merchandise by bullock 
and camel transport all over the Punjab. Since the 
introduction of railways however, their caste profession is 
steadily declining in value as a means of support, so that 
large numbers are now obliged to take to agriculture. 
Owing to their active, open-air life they are generally men 
of good physique and great powers of endurance. About 
thirty per cent, are Sikhs by religion, and the Labana 
Sikh makes a capital soldier, but ho is not enlisted in any 
large numbers, owing doubtless to his being quite over¬ 
shadowed and thrown into the background by the Jat 
Sikh. 

Sikh Chuhras or Mazhbis. —Ohuhras are sweepers 
by profession, and as such hold the lowest place in the 
social scale. The term MazLibi has now come to be 
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"red to all Ohuhras or sweepers who have adopted 
Sikhism as their religion, but this is not the real significa¬ 


tion of the term. The true Mazhbis are the descendants of 
certain Ohuhra families who wore instrumental in rescuing, 
at grave personal risk, the body of Guru Teg Bahadur 
from the Mahomcdans, and thus saving it from being 
dishonoured. Guru Govind Singh, out of gratitude 
for the service these Ohuhra families thus rendered to his 
dead father, gave them the titles of Mazhbi or the chosen, 
and Rangreeta or brave, and admitted them into the fold 
of Sikhism. The descendants of these particular Chuhra 
families only have thus any claim to be styled Mazhbi. 
The descendants of these families are however, far from 
being numerous, so that the real Mazhbi is not numerous. 
They have given up their old profession of sweepers and 
have taken to agriculture. Inspired as they are by the 
glorious traditions and history of the Khalsa, the Mazhbis 
make very good soldiers. They are strong and hardy 
men, and though lacking the fine well-proportioned 
physique of the Jat Sikhs, they are scarcely inferior to 
them in pluck and courage. The Chuhra has probably 
a very large proportion of aboriginal blood in him, so 
that the Mazhbi is very dark-skinned^ but he has many 
excellent qualities in him, and has shewn himself to be 
possessed of true soldierly instincts on many occasions 
when on active service. The Mazhbi is now only enlisted 
for our three Punjab Pioneer regiments. 

The later < Jhuhra converts to Sikhism are now also termed 
Mazhbis, but this as has been explained is a misnomer. 
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res, the Jat Singli with his sturdy self-respect and 
racial pride constitutes the beau ideal of an Oriental sol¬ 
dier, inspired as he is with the knowledge that brave 
deeds and proud traditions are the heritage which the past 
has given into his keeping. 


^ e shall now give a brief description of the principal 
religious sects among the Sikhs. Sikhism, like every 
other religious system, has in its fold a great many sects* 
agreeing with each other in principle, but differing in 
details. As a rule however, there is not that feeling of 
acerbity and intolerance existing between the several 
^ikli sects, as unfortunately does exist in the case of the 
sects of most other religions. The only exception is that 
of the Dhirmali Sikh sect, who are in rather bad odour 


with other Sikhs. 

Nanakpanthis. —Hanakpanthi means a disciple of 
Xanak. It is rather a vague term, and is used indiscrimi¬ 
nately to denote all followers of Baba Xanak. In this 
wide application of the term, it is practically synonymous 
with the term Sikh, and would include Sikhs of all 
classes, sects, castes and tribes. But the term Xanak- 
panthi has now a very much more limited application, and 
is used to denote those followers of Xanak who are not 
also followers of the politico-religious Sikhism taught by 
Guru Govind. In other words, the Xanakpantbis are a 
purely religious sect, who follow the reformed Hinduism 
taught by Xanak and the earlier gurus, but who are not 
a political and warlike sect like the I\ balsa Singhs of the 
last guru. The Xanak pan this therefore, did not have any 
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the Sikh the dominant power in the Pun¬ 
jab. He does not follow the five Kakas of Govind Singh, 
nor does he regard devotion to steel as the first duty ol 
man. He is not therefore a soldier by principle, instinct, 
and tradition. Hence recruiting from this sect is to be 
discouraged. But doubtless a good many excellent men 
could be got from among them, as, though not Singhs, 
they are largely Jat and Ivhattri by caste, and so possess 
to a great extent the manly and sturdy virtues ot those 
two castes, whatever be their religious beliefs. The Nanak- 
pan this are also known as Mona or Mdna, that is, shaven 
Sikhs, from the custom they have of shaving their heads 
excepting the usual Hindu scalploek, while the Singh ot 
the Khalsa wears long hair. They are also known as 
Sahjdhari Sikhs, and in place of the jxihul adopt the 
Hindu custom of drinking the water in which their guru 
has dipped his great toe. 

Udasis. —The Udasis are a religious sect of Sikhs 
founded by Sri Chand, one of the sons of Nanak. They 
number now about 40,000, and are a purely religious 
body and not Khalsa Singhs. They are monastic recluses, 
and are in general celibates. They correspond to the 
Hindu jogi and the Mahomedan faquir in many ways, 
and like them wander about from one sacred shrine to 
another. They are of no military importance whatevei, 
but are often drawn from distinctly military castes like 
the Jat and Khattri. 

Gulabdasis. —This sect was founded by one Pritbamdas, 
an Udasi, who owing to some differences lett the 1 dasi 
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Tbe name ol' the sect is derived from 0ulabdas, a 
Jat disciple of Prithamdas. Gulabdas compiled the Updes 
JJilas, or sacred hook of this scot, and was its most im¬ 
portant teacher. They are not ascetic like the Ddusis . but, 
on the contrary, hold that to eat, drink and he merry is 
the chief end of life. They are Epicureans of the most 
pronounced type, and are of no value as soldiers. 

Akalis or Nihangs.— The term Akali means immortal, 
and the sect is so called because they are worshippers ot 
the Immortal One, or God. Ike Akalis are the only 
fanatical order ot Sikhs and are Ivhalsa or Govindi Singhs 
of the most pronounced type. It is said that Govind 


Singh himself founded and organized this sect as a 
counterpoise to the Puthan Gliazi ; and whenever there 
was any specially dangerous or bloody task to be done, 
or any difficulty to he overcome requiring courage and 
fearlessness to a very high degree, the Akalis were usually 
chosen to perform it. They are also known as Nihangs or 
tile reckless ones, though some say the word means naked. 
The sect is much given to the use ot bhang, hut abstain 
from flesh and liquor. They are not a numerous body, 
and are found mostly in the Hosliiarpore District. Like 
most fanatics given to the use of bhang, they are violent 
and unreasonable, and are subject to tits of religious 
frenzy, daring which they are liable to he dangerous to 
the public peace. They were long the dread not only of 
their enemies, hut of the other Sikhs, and under Itanjit 
Singh their power was very great, hut since, the annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjab the sect is declining. They tire rigid 
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[Eejents of the five kakas prescribed by Govind Singh, 
but to shew their absolute devotion to the sword, they 
supplement the five kakas by carrying steel about their 
person to a very ridiculous extent. There were less than 
2,000 Akalis returned during the last Census. 

The last Census returns the numbers of Ivhalsa Sikbs 
at 1,870,481, but owing to the want of precision in the 
use of the term Sikh, Mr. Maclagan, the Punjab Census 


Commissioner, thinks that this number is about 30 per 
cent, above the real number of Kbalsa Singhs in thd 
Province. About one million and half would probably 
represent very approximately the real KluiPa population. 
The Sikhs proper, /. c., Kluilsa Sikhs, are found most 
largely in the Malwa and Manjha Sikh tracts on either 
side of the Sutlej, i.e^ in the districts of Amritsar, 
Ferozepore, Jjiidhiana, Faridkotc and Nabha, where they 
constitute over 20 per cent, of the population ; in Patiala, 
Umballa, Jullunder, Kapurthalla, Lahore and Gtirndaspur, 
where they are also found in considerable numbers and 
ot excellent quality; in Jhind, Hoshiarpore, Montgomery, 
Gujramvalla, Sialkot and ltawal Pindi, where they consti¬ 
tute 3 to 7 per cent, of the population. Scattered Sikh 
settlements are also found throughout the Punjab and 
even in the Pathan tracts. 

In their social and domestic habits the Sikhs do not 
differ very materially from the Hindu. The distinguish¬ 
ing marks of the KliaPa Sikh are the five kakas, and the 
taking of the pahul. The five kakas, which were instituted 
by Govind Singh as necessary for all who entered the 
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lalsn, are : “ (1) the kes or uncut hair and unshaven 
heard ; (2) the kachh or short drawers ending above the 
knee ; (3) the kara or iron bangle ; (4) the khanda or 
steel knife ; and (5) the kanga or comb.” The pahul 
lias already been described. It must also be remarked 


that the Singh is made, not born ; that is, a man cannot 
be a Ivhalsa Sikh by virtue of his father having been 
one. It is only when a Sikh takes the pahul and adopts 
the five kakas that he becomes a Khalsa Singh. When 
women are initiated and take the pahul, the dagger used 
is a one-edged one, instead of a two-edged one, as in the 
case of men. The taking of the pahul is prohibited 
before the age of seven, and is generally deferred till the 
attainment of manhood. There are no social objections 
to a Khalsa Sikh marrying a Hindu woman, but she has 
to go through a few minor rites. The Sikh venerates 
the cow very greatly, but will eat the flesh of other 
clean animals, and has no scruples in drinking spirituous 
liquors or in using drugs like opium. But they will not 
smoke tobacco or use it in any other way, regarding it 
as utterly unclean. His clothes are by preference blue 
or w hite, but never saffron. They burn their dead after 
the Hindu fashion, and their marriage customs are much 
the same as the ordinary Hindu marriage rules and 


customs. 



CHAPTER V. 

Gurkhas. 

Nepal is bounded on the north by Tibet , on the 
east by Sikkim and the Darjeeling District, from both ot 
which it is divided by the Michi River ; on the south by the 
British Districts of Purnea, Darbhunga, Mozuffcrpore, 
Bbagulpore, Ohamparan and Gorakhpore ; on the south¬ 
west by Oudli; and on the west by Kumaon, from 
which it is separated by the River Kali or feaidali- 
Previous to the year 1815, Nepal extended on its western 
side right up to the River Sutlej ; but by the treat} 
of Seo-owlie, Kumaon and all the hill country west of the 
Kali were ceded to the E. I. Company. It is about 50P 
miles Iono- and 150 miles broad, the total area being 

O _ 

roughly about 54,000 square miles. No systematic Census 
ot its population, ‘which, consists ot a variety oi races 
and tribes, has ever been taken, so that it is to sonu 
extent a matter of speculation ; but four millions is usually 
regarded as a sufficiently approximate estimate. 

The physical features of the country closely resembh 
the rest oHlie Himalayan regions. The southern extremity 
of Nepal consists of a narrow low-lying maliuious tia<t 
of country, only a few hundred teet above sea-level r 
which is commonly known as the Terai. Beyond this is 
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a low range of sandstone hills rising to a height of 
between 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea. Beyond this 
sandstone range is a long and narrow valley (or dun as it 
is known in the vernacular) about 2,500 feet high which is 
known as the Nepal Valley, and which is the most thicklv 
peopled part of Nepal. Then follow the outer Hima¬ 
layan ranges gradually rising to a height of about 10,000 
feet, the slopes of which support a considerable population. 
Beyond this, again, are practically uninhabited snow-clad 
mountains attaining an average height of 15,000 to IS,000 
feet, and which separate Nepal from Tibet. 

The varying elevation of the country has given rise 
to a great variety of climate and vegetation, and having 
an abundant rainfall, the country is generally produc¬ 
tive. Some regions, such as the Terai, are tropical 
in climate and vegetation ; while the higher elevations 
enjoy a healthy, bracing climate not unlike that of South 
Europe, and produce vegetation such as exists in all 
temperate climates. Bice, wheat, barley and Indian corn 
arc largely grown in Nepal. Nearly all European fruit 
and vegetables are to be bad in abundance, while essen¬ 
tially tropical fruit like the plantain, guava, pine-apple, 
flourish luxuriantly. No systematic attempt lias been 
made to work the mineral wealth of the kingdom, hut 
iron, copper and lead are to he bad in large quantities. 

Nepal has usually been divided by its people into five 
districts or divisions. These are (1) the Western Division 
known in the vernacular as the Baisi Raj Division ; (2) 
the Central or Sapt Grandaki Division; (3 ) the Eastern or 
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SifjJr Spsi Kosiki Division; (4) tbe Nepal Valley; and 
(5) tbe Terai. 


Tbe Western Division, roughly speaking, extends from 
tbe River Kali on tbe west, to the River Eelang, a tribu¬ 
tary of tbe Gogra, on the east. This district was, till 
tbe Gurkha, conquest about tbe end ot tbe last century, 
divided into twenty-two bill principalities, and fence it is 
known to the Natives as the Baisi Raj, or country of the 
twenty-two states. Its inhabitants differ from tbe rest 
of the Nepal tribes in having a preponderating proportion 
of Aryan blood, while the Mongolian element is often 
scarcely traceable, the reverse being tbe case with tbe 
other Nepal tribes. ihe principal of these twenty-two 
states was tbe state of Jumla, which was regarded as 
suzerain among them. 

Tbe Central Division extends from tbe River Eelang to 
the Trisnli Gandaki River. This district, before it was 
subdued by tbe Gurkhas, was divided into twenty-four 
petty states, so that it is known as the Chaobisi Raj or 
country of the twenty-four principalities. From the fact 
that seven of the principal tributaries of tbe Gandak 
flow through it, it is also known as the Sapt (or seven) 
..Gandaki or district of the Seven Gandaks. These 
twenty-four states also acknowledged the Rajah of Jumla 
as suzerain before the Gurkha conquest. The Central 
Division is important as containing tire original district 
of Gurkha, a small tract on the eastern frontier of the 
division, whose Rajah ultimately conquered tbe whole of 
Nepal. Tbe chief inhabitants of Gurkha were mainly 
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the almost purely Mongol races of Magars and Gurungs, 
and mixed Aryo-Mongol races known as the Khas and 
Thakur. There are some other races—partly aboriginal 
Indian—residing in Gurkha ; but the term Gurkha or 
Gurkhali is applied to all the inhabitants of the district of 
Gurkha, no matter how diverse may have been their 
.ethnic origin. The terms Gurkha and Gurkhali are, 
therefore, geographical and not ethnic ; that is, they do 
not connote any one tribe or race, but are equally applied 
to distinct tribes by virtue of a common habitat in the 
locality known as Gurkha. The other tribes and races of 
Nepal, which are not connected with the district of 
Gurkha, are not Gurkhalis at all. 

The Eastern Division, known in the vernacular as the 
Sapt Sosi Kosiki Division from the fact of its containing 
the seven principal tributaries of the River Kosi. consists 
of the whole of the northern part of Eastern Nepal. 
It is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the south by the 
Nepal Valley, on the east by Sikkim and the Michi River, 
and on the west by the Trisuli Gandaki. This district is 
inhabited principally by the Kirantis, Sauuwars and 
.other tribes of Eastern Nepal. 

The Nepal Valley lies immediately to the south of the 
Eastern Division. Originally the name Nepal was re¬ 
stricted to the Nepal Valley only, the rest of the country 
now going under that name being called after the names 
of the states of which it was comprised. It was only 
after the Gurkhas conquered the whole of these states 
that the name of the valley began to be used as the name 
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lie whole Gurkha territory. The Nepal Valley has 
been from early times the homes of the Newars, Murmis 
and certain other tribes, and it has a varied and crowded 
history. 

Of the Nepal Terai nothing need be said, as it does 
not supply a single recruit to the Army. 

There can be no doubt but that from a very early period 
a considerable Mongolian immigration into India took 
place through the north-eastern passes of the Himalayas, 
giving rise to undoubted Mongol races like the Nagas, 
Jliarwas, Garos, &©*, on the one hand, and to certain of the 
tribes and races of Nepal and Bhutan on the other. I he 
earliest known inhabitants of Nepal were therefore of the 
same ethnic stock as the Tartars and Chinese. The tradi¬ 


tions of the people confirm this, as the first king ot the 
Nepal Valley is supposed to have been one Manjushri, who 
came from China or rather from Manchuria. This Man¬ 
jushri is still held in great regard in Nepal, and though 
doubtless a mythical character, his existence in Nepalese 
tradition helps to indicate the connection between Tartary 
and Nepal. Nepalese historians give a long and bewil¬ 
dering list of kings and dynasties which succeeded 
Manjushri and ruled over greater or less portions ot the 
country in remote ages. These are all doubtless mythical, 
and nothing certain is known about the history oi tin 
country till a very recent period. 

In addition to the early Mongol immigration into 
Nepal which gave rise to the bulk ot its population, a 
second but later wave of immigration took place. Iki3 
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ligration was an Aryan immigration from Hindus¬ 
tan ; and though the exact limits of time within 
wlriiTi it took place are not accurately ascertainable, the 
facts are that somewhere between the 5th century B.C. 
and the 12th and 13th centuries A.D., periodic Aryan 
inroads into Nepal took place, giving rise to the Aryan 
and mixed Aryan and Mongol elements in the Nepalese 
population. Nepalese traditions mention a long line of 
Aryan Chiefs from India who established themselves 
as rulers over parts of the country. Doubtless they are 
mostly mythical characters, but underlying this tradi¬ 
tion of a succession of Rajput kings from India, is this 
substratum of truth, that it represents the struggle which 
undoubtedly took place in Nepal between two waves of 
immigration, one Mongoloid from Tibet, the other Aryan 
from India. For several centuries this struggle for 
mastery between the Mongol and the Aryan continued, 
which ultimately ended in the spiritual and intellectual 
supremacy of the Aryan, hut which left the Mongolian 
element largely unassimilated ethnically and unconquered 
politically. The Aryans took unto themselves wives from 
among the Mongols, and thus a mixed race sprung 
up. Much the same thing happened in the case of the 
Aryan conquest of Nepal as happened in the case 
of the Norman conquest of England. The Normans, 
although they' conquered England, in course of time 
were gradually absorbed into the English stock ; and 
though retaining a nominal supremacy, actually exer¬ 
cised no real sovereignty when once they had been 
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with the English. So in the case of the 
Aryan conquest of Nepal. These Aryans found the country 
peopled * by a Mongol race differing very much from 
them in customs, manners, blood, and speech. By their 
superior intelligence and not by superior courage, they 
contrived to gain a dominant position in the country. 
But this position they could only retain by identifying 
themselves with the Native inhabitants and coalescing with 
them, thus giving rise to a feeling of community and 
nationality between all classes. 

As already stated, Nepal was not in early times 
under the rule of one sovereign, but consisted of a 
large number of petty states constantly at war with each 
other and torn by internal dissensions. Into the history 
of each of these petty states it would be futile to enter; 
firstly, because they have no history worthy of record, 
and secondly, because such traditions as exist are un¬ 
reliable. A sketch of the Gurkhas, who ultimately 
became the masters of all these states is therefore only 
given. 

The principality of Gurkha has no history to record 
prior to the 15th century A.D. All that can be said is 
that at some remote but historic period streams of Mongo¬ 
lian immigration took place into the district, giving rise 
to its Magar and Gurung population. At a much later 
period an Aryan immigration from the south resulted in 
calling into existence the mixed Aryan and Mongol races 
of the Thakurs and Khas. The Aryans converted the 
Magars and Gurungs to a modified' Hinduism ; and by 
b, fr 7 
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of their superior intelligence, acquired political 
and religious dominance over them, so that the mixed 
race became the masters of the district and gave to it 
its Rajahs. As the Aryan immigrants were rarely, if 
ever, accompanied by their women, they intermarried 
with the Mongol women, so that no purely Aryan tribe 
exists in Nepal. 

The district of Gurkha is said to derive its name in the 
following way. Once upon a time there lived a guru or 
holy man called Guraknath or Gorakhnath or Gurkhanath. 
He lived in a cave in a hill in Central Nepal. As a large 
number of devotees came to the holy man’s cave, a village 
in due course sprang up on the hill near his residence, and 
this village naturally became known to fame as Gurkha, 
after the saint’s name. As the village grew in importance 
it became the chief town of the surrounding tract of 
country ; and ultimately the whole surrounding district 
became known as Gurkha, and its inhabitants as Gurkhas 
or Gurkhalis. Thus there is both a town and a district 
known as Gurkha. This guru Gorakhnath is still held in 
great reverence by all Gurkhas, and the battle-cry of the 
Gurkha is still “ Guru Gorakhnath ki jai ” or 44 victory to 
Guru Gorakhnath.” 

According to Gurkha tradition, about the end of the 
15th century A.D., a Rajput Chief named Bhupal, a 
younger brother of the Rajah of Ujjain, left his native 
land owing to a quarrel with his brother, and came to 
Nepal, arriving at a place called Ridi in Central Nepal. 
He resided at different times in different districts in 
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Nepal, and during his stay in one of these — 
Bhirkot—found himself blessed with two sons, who were 
named Khanclia and Mincha. These names are not 
Aryan but Magar, so that Gurkha tradition is at fault. 
These two, Khancha and Mincha, when they grew up, 
conquered kingdoms for themselves in Central Nepal. 
Mincha became Chief of a place called Nayakot, and his 
successors extended his conquests. Ike sixth in descent 
from Mincha was a Rajah of courage and renown known 
as Kidman dan Sail. His youngest son, \asobam Sail, was 
elected Chief of one of the Chaobisi states known as 
Lamzung, at the south of which was the district of Gurkha. 
Yasobam in process of time slept with his fathers and was 
succeeded in the Raj by his eldest son Narhari Sail, who 
thus became king of Lamzung. His younger brother. 


Drabiya Sah, not content with a subordinate position, 
and being an able and ambitious man, left Lamzung to 
try his fortune elsewhere. He therefore went to Gurkha 
and resided there in an unostentatious manner for some 
time. He occupied his time in quietly gaining the 
confidence of its inhabitants, and then raising a revolt, 
overthrew the reigning Chief of Gurkha and installed 
himself as Rajah. This is supposed to have been in the 
your lotlth 

The Gurklia career of conquest may be said to have 
begun from the middle of the last century. Narbu- 
pal Sah, eighth in descent from Drabiya Sah, invaded 
the JSepal Valley in 1736. He was defeated and returned 
to Gurkha. He was succeeded in 1742 by his son 
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?reat majority of the Khas people are mixed Aryo- 
Mongols, the term also includes tho pure descendants— 
termed Ektharias—of those Brahmans and Rajputs who 
did not enter into marriage with females of the country. 
The term Khas is also applied to the pure Magar and 
Gurung descendants of the early converts to Hinduism 
from those tribes. The number of Ektharias is small, 
as, owing to the practice of secluding their women 
which obtains among Brahmans and Rajputs, very few 
women of those castes immigrated along with the men. 
The Aryan immigrants were therefore obliged in the 
great majority of cases, to marry Magar and Gurung 
women. 

Owing to the popular opinion that the word Khas means 
“ fallen,” the Khas are now shewing a disposition to ignore 


that name and to call themselves Ohettris. It is doubtful 
however, whether the popular derivation of the term is cor¬ 
rect. Whether correct or not, the tendency of the Khas to 
repudiate, if possible, that name is to be deplored for more 
reasons than one. They acquired their dominant position 
in Nepal under that name ; and so, whatever its origin, it 
has now attached to it a certain degree of honour and 
repute. Further, any disposition to connect themselves 
with the effete and played-out Chettris of India is a 
distinctly retrograde step. The Khas are acknowledged 
to be the dominant race in Nepal. They are of slighter 
and less sturdy build than the Gurung and Magar, but 
are more intelligent and just as warlike. They are usually 
taller men than either Magar or Gurung, but not so 
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built. Their language is called Khas-kura, which 
is now understood all over Nepal, though it has not sup¬ 
planted the dialects of other tribes resident in the country. 
It is largely Hindi with a Mongol dialect incorporated 
into it. The Khas are subdivided into a large number ol 
tribes and clans, but it is often difficult to say which is a 
tribe and which a clan. Captain Vansittart mentions 
nineteen tribes which are as follows :— 


(1) Adhikaii. 

(2) Baniya. 

(3) Basniet. 

(4) Bandhari 

(5) Bisht. 

(0) Bobova. 


(7) Burba. 

(8) Buratboki 

(9) Gharti. 

(10) Karki. 

(11) Kkandka. 

(12) Khattiis. 
(19) Bawat. 


(13) Konwar 

(14) Manjhi. 

(15) Mabat. 

(16) Bana. 

(17) Boka. 

(18) Tliapa. 


Some of these names appear as the names of tribes of 
other Nepal races. It is only necessary to say of the 
above tribes, that the Ivhattris are the offspring of Brah¬ 
man males and Mongol women, and are therefore known 
as Khas-Klmttris. There is a species of Khas known as 
Matwala Khas, who are the descendants of a Khas male 
by a Magar female. He is, however, usually classed, 
as he is in reality, a Magar. 

Thakurs. —The Gurkha Tlmkurs are, like the Khas, ot 
mixed Aryan and Mongol blood, and the distinction 
* between Khas and Thakur is social and not ethnic. 
They make excellent soldiers, are of quite as good stuff 
as the Magar and Gurung, and far excel them in 
intelligence. Their social status is high, being next only 
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[Jrwi Narayan Sail, then only 12 years old. The boy 
grew into an able, ambitious and brave man, a capable 
general and diplomat; and Prithwi Narayan Sah is the 
greatest king of the Gurkhas, who raised them to be the 
dominant race in Nepal. He began his career of conquest 
by an invasion of the Nepal Valley, but was as unsuccess¬ 
ful as his father, though both he and his troops shewed 
splendid courage. After his failure in the Nepal \ alley, 
he directed his attention to other surrounding states, and 
quickly both by stratagem and by fighting, brought several 
of them into subjection. In 1765 he again invaded the 
Nepal Valley, but was again utterly defeated in two pitched 
battles by its Newar inhabitants. Nothing daunted by his 
failures, he continued his endeavours, and by treachery 
obtained possession of a part of the valley. In 1768 he 
seized Khatmandu—also by treachery—and after four years 
of incessant fighting, during which he was defeated as 
often as he was victorious, Prithwi Narayan by his deter¬ 
mination and perseverance subdued the whole valley with 
its Newar and Murmi population. The Newars in this 
struggle displayed great courage in their resistance to the 
Gurkhas, who soiled their triumph by many barbarities. 
Having become master of the valley, Prithwi removed 
his capital to Khatmandu which has ever since remained 
the capital of the Gurkha kingdom. His next enterprise 
was the subjugation of the tribes lying to the west and 
north-east of his dominions, but was only partially suc¬ 
cessful. He died in 1775 after an eventful, and in many 
respects great, reign of 83 years. 
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e was succeeded by his son Pratap Simha Sab, wbo 
attempted tbe conquest of Sikkim, but failed in the 
attempt. The Gurkhas were defeated in several battles by 


the Sikkim Rajah, and had in consequence to temporarily 
abandon a part of their newly acquired territories to the 
east. However, the Gurkhas ultimately regained all that 
they had lost, as in the year 1776 they again attacked Sikkim 
and utterly defeated its Rajah at the Battle of Chinepore. 

In 1776 Ran Bahadur Sah, his infant son, succeeded to 
the gtiddi. During his infancy his uncle, Bahadur Sah, 
became regent. Bahadur Sah, a man of ability, deter¬ 
mined to continue the Gurkha conquests, and directed 
his attention and energies to the subjugation of the Chao- 
hisi principalities. To gain his ends he gained over the 
Rajah of Palpa —one of the Chaobisi states—to his side, 
agreeing to a division of the spoils as a return for his 
assistance. The Gurkha-Palpa alliance resulted in the 
subjugation of nearly all the Chaobisi states, the Gurkhas 
keeping the lion’s share of the spoils for themselves. 
Eastward, the Gurkha arms, under their General Saroop 
Simha, were equally successful, and the whole ot the 
Limbu and Rai country in Eastern Nepal was brought 
under Gurkha rule. For a time Sikkim also fell before 
their victorious arms, and Tibet also came in tor a share 
of their attention. In consequence of the Gurkha 
invasion of Tibet, the Chinese government sent a strong 
army through Tibet into Nepal which totally defeated the 
Gurkhas in the year 1792. In 1793 Kumaou fell into 
their hands, and in the succeeding year Garhwal was 
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fefly over-run. The permanent occupation of Garhwal, 
however, did not take place till some years later. 

Bahadur Sah, the regent, who had so ably con¬ 
ducted Gurkha affairs, was removed and shortly after 
beheaded by his nephew, Ran Bahadur Sah, on his 
attaining age. Ran Bahadur committed great atrocities. 
In 1800 he was obliged to abdicate, being succeeded 
by his infant and illegitimate son, Jirban Judda Bikram 
Sah. Ran Bahadur Sah, after a few years’ exile in India, 
returned to Nepal and played a conspicuous, though 
not reputable, part in Gurkha history till his death 
in 1807. In the same year the Rajah of Palpa, the sole 
remaining Chief of the Chaobisi raj, was reduced to 
subjection by the Gurkhas under the Gurkha general, 
Amar Sing Thapa. 

Of the Gurkha War with the English little need be 
said, as it is so well known. Suffice it to say. that 
the Gurkhas displayed brilliant courage, and amply 
justified their title to be regarded as among the finest 
fighting races in the world. After the peace of Segowli 
the Gurkhas gave up all their conquests to the west of 
the Kali River, which were ceded to England. At the 
same time the limits of the Gurkha kingdom were fixed 
between the rivers Kali and Michi on the west and east 
respectively. 

Since the peace of Segowli, the relations of the Nepal 
Durbar with the British Indian Government have been 
most cordial. They offered to assist us in the Sikh 
War, and the services they rendered during the Mutiny 
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fers of history. The only other important ev 
ImWecent Gurkha history is the second Tibetan War in 
1854, which ended entirely in favour of the Gurkhas. 

It will thus be seen that the Gurkhas enter upon the 
stage of history as a dominant military race only lor the 
past one hundred and fifty years, prior to which they 
were only one of a large number of petty peoples occupy¬ 
ing Central Nepal. 

The Gurkhas are essentially a phlegmatic race, lacking 
in sentiment and emotion. And it is well lor them that 
they are, as it is perhaps partly because of this that 
they make such excellent soldiers. It is but a truism 
to say that unemotional and practical minds are far more 
collected in moments of difficulty and danger than those 
otherwise endowed ; and few qualities are so valuable in 
the soldier as that of keeping cool in the heat of battle. 
All emotional and imaginative peoples—the Italians, 
Spanish, French and Greeks for example, -however 
brave and fearless they may be, are peculiarly apt to 
that excitement in the heat of battle, which is so liable 
to lead to loss of mental and volitional power, and hence 
to loss of intelligent and deliberate method in war. Colder 
blooded, less imaginative, and less emotional races like the 
English are, on the other hand, not so liable to that 
dangerous excitability, which, by getting the better of 
will and intellect, is so prone to lead to disaster in war. 
Iu this respect the unemotional and unsentimental Gurkha 
is much like the English ; and, like them, he is cool 
when in battle. And this is so not so much from any 
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6ious effort on his part to be so, but because his 
nature and temperament are so. 

But it must not be supposed that because he is cold 
and sluggish by temperament, he is therefore unable 
to warm to the stern business of war when occasion 
requires. But his warmth is the warmth of enthusiasm, 
not of excitability ; and this makes all the difference in 
the world. What is often called enthusiasm is often 
really excitement, but the two are far from being the 
same. The history of the Indian army is full of the 
many dashing deeds of arms of which the Gurkha 
is the hero ; and though perhaps he does not possess the 
elan of the Pathan, he has more dogged tenacity in his 
composition, which in the long run, is often of more 
value in the depressing business of war than fits of 
ephemeral emotion and elation. 

There is plenty of hearty cheerfulness about the Gur¬ 
khas, who feel a very real zest in life (as indeed all 
healthy races should do) ; and they are remarkably 
free from that mawkish and fault-finding spirit which 
is ever bemoaning and groaning at the ills of life. 
They regard everything, good and evil alike, with a 
certain good humoured nonchalance, which checks any 
tendency to grumble and fret, He has not got a frac¬ 
tion of the conceit—miscalled self-respect—which spoils 
some good fighting material in India ; and the discom¬ 
forts and hardships of war do not spoil his cheery good 
humour. 

The following are the principal tribes inhabiting Nepal. 
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[as.—As lias already been said, the population 
Nepal belongs to two great ethnic stocks, viz ., the Mongo¬ 
lian and the Aryan. The former, and the preponderating 
race, found its way into Nepal from Tibet, while the latter 
was driven into Nepal from India. The former were a 
fierce race of barbarians, the latter an intelligent and 
civilized race. 

The Ivhas are the race resulting from the fusion of these 
two ethnic elements in the Nepalese population. That 
successive waves of Brahman and Rajput immigration 
into Nepal took place from very early times is certain ; 
and though these Brahman and Rajput immigrants form¬ 
ed at first only a small minority of the population, their 
superior intelligence and superior civilization enabled them 
to acquire a spiritual and intellectual supremacy over 
the ignorant and barbarous Mongol races of the country. 
This Aryan immigration was very large in Western Nepal, 
and thus the population of Western Nepal is more largely 
Aryan than Mongol. A large immigration of Brahmans and 
Rajputs also took place into Central Nepal, which was the 
home of the Magar andGurung,butit was not large enough 
to supplant the original peoples. They took wives unto 
themselves from among the Magars and Gu rungs, con¬ 
verted these tribes to Hinduism, and thus a large mixed 
population arose to which the name Khas became attached. 
The name Khas is said to be derived from the word 
<; Khasn u,” which means “ to fall,” the race having originally 
sprung from the illegitimate connections of Brahman and 
Rajput men with Magar and Gurung females. But while 
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iman, the reigning family being Thakurs. 
They are divided into eighteen tribes or clans of which 
the Sahi is the best. 

Gurungs. —The Gurungs are a purely Mongol tribe 
with little or no Aryan blood in them. Their original 
habitat was in the district of Gurkha, so that they are one 
of the Gurkhali races. Since the Gurkha conquests they 
have spread to other parts of Nepal. They played a pro¬ 
minent and distinguished part in the wars which resulted 
in the supremacy of the Gurkhas, and on all occasions 
displayed great courage. They are Hindus by reli¬ 
gion, but their Hinduism is largely influenced by their 
original faith. They are of all the Nepal tribes the 
least under Braliminieal influence and the most recently 
reclaimed from primitive Lamaism, so that they are 
remarkably free from caste prejudices. In fact they are 
Hindus because, that being the religion of the dominant 
Khas, is the fashionable religion in Nepal. Their religi¬ 
ous beliefs are therefore as much Buddhistic or Lainaic 
as Hindu. The tribe is divided into two great divisions, 
viz., the Charjat and the Solajat, the former being the 
acknowledged superior. The Charjat, as the name denotes, 
consists of four clans known as the Ghallea, Lamehania, 
Lama and Ghotani, and these again are subdivided into 
smaller septs. The Solajat is divided into eighty-six 
clans. In physique and in physical endurance the Gurnng 
is perhaps the finest of the Nepal tribes. They are strong, 
muscular, hardy men, somewhat taller than other Nepalese 
tribes, and make exceptionally fine soldiers. They have 
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radices in the matter of food and drink, eat flesh,, 
except of course forbidden flesh, and drink both their own 
and European liquors freely. 


They are a good-natured, 


cheery and jovial set of men who take life with easy good 
humour. Owing to the Gurkha conquests, the Gurung 
has spread far beyond his original home. Those who 
have remained in their original habitat are, as a lule, 
far superior in every way to those who ha\e found their 
way into Eastern Nepal. The reason is that the foimei 
have retained the purity of their blood, while the latter, 
by intermarriage with the inferior Mongoloid races oi 
Eastern Nepal, have naturally degenerated in consequence 


of such admixture. 

Magars.— Ethnologically the Magar and Gurung are 
identical, that is, both are pure or nearly pure bred 
Mongols. It is probable that the Magars were earlier 
immigrants into Central Nepal than the Gurungs. Owing 
to their habitat being nearer to India than that of the 
Gurungs, they have come more under Brahminical in¬ 
fluences than them ; and consequently their customs^ 
beliefs, &c., partake more of Brahmanism. It is probable 
also, owing to the same cause, that the mixed race of 
Ehas, is more largely the result of Aryan and Magar 
than Aryan and Gurung. Magars, before their conversion 
from Budhism to Hinduism, partook largely of beet and 
other forbidden flesh. The reigning family in Nopal, 
though it claims to be a pure Rajput family, appears 
in reality to have a strain of Magar blood. The 
tribe is divided into six great clans—the Allea, Thapa, 
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"txharti, Rana and Burathoki. Of these, all except 
the Ghartis are nearly pure Mongols, the Ghartis having 
an appreciable but not large strain of Aryan blood. All 
six clans are capable of supplying first class recruits. 
The Rana clan holds the highest social status of the six. 
Magars are now spread all over Nepal; but like the 
Gurungs, those who have emigrated to Eastern Nepal 
have degenerated owing to the infusion of inferior blood. 
They should therefore be recruited from their original 
home in Gurkha. 


Sunuwars. —They are also known as Sunpars and 
Mukias, the latter name being given them by their Gurkha 
conquerors. They are an almost purely Tibetan race, and 
occupy a narrow strip of country on either side of the 
river Sun Ivosi immediately to the north of the Nepal 
Valley and extending right up to Tibet. Their eastern 
neighbours are the Rais, and their western the Gurungs. 
Ethnologically the Sunuwars are closely allied to the 
Magars and Gurungs ; they correspond very much in 
physique, and their traditions contain many recognitions 
of their mutual affinity. Captain Vansittart states that 
u Magars, Gurungs, and Sunuwars are olten called in 
Nepal I)uwal bandi , or two bound together, and sometimes 
Okhar Pangro , or walnut and chestnut, the intention 
being to convey thereby that they are as closely related 
as one nut to another.” In physique the Sunuwars are 
almost as good as Magar, Gurung or Khas, but as they 
are not enlisted into our service, their value as soldiers is 
an unknown quantity. From the fact that they are taken 
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x^intojtfic Nepalese array, it would appear that their courage 
is held in some repute in their own land. They are divided 
into three great tribes according as they are the descen¬ 
dants of three brothers, Jetha, Maila, and Khancha. The 
descendants of Jetha are divided into ten sub-clans known 
collectively as the Dus Thare, while whose of Maila 
are known as the Barra Thare. The former are mainly 
Buddhistic or Laniaic, but their Buddhism is being 
superseded by Hinduism. The Burra Thare, which is the 
most important ot the three Suuawar clans, aie Hindus, 
which partly accounts for their superior position in a 
Hindu state like Nepal. 

Newars. _The Newars appear to have been the earliest 

Mongolian immigrants into the Nepal Valley, and there is 
no doubt that they have bc^n settled there from very 
early times. Owing to the nearness ot* the Nepal Valley 
to India, an Aryan admixture has taken place, so that, 
though the Newar has as a rulG very decided Mongolian 
features, it is not uncommon to find Newars with de¬ 
cided Aryan features. The language of the Newars also 
betrays their mixed blood, as Sanskrit is clearly traceable 
in its grammar and etymology. They arc a race ot good 
and sturdy physique, and in intelligence far surpass the 
Magar and Gurung. They are industrious agriculturists, 
skilful handicraftsmen and clever tradesmen. They were 
originally Lamaic by religion, but Hinduism has now 
largely superseded their primitive faith. The genius of 
the people is largely in the arts of peace ; and though 
they have in their history displayed high courage, as in 
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aeir struggle with the Gurkhas, they have never been 
a pronounced military race who look on war as the only 
occupation worthy of men. Newars are not now enlisted 
into our Gurkha regiments ; but in the past, when re¬ 
cruiting was not carried out on the strict lines it is now,. 
many Newars were enlisted and did well, some gaining 
high distinction. 

Murmis. — These inhabit the eastern parts of Nepal 
and the Nepal Valley. It is probable that they emigrated 
into their present holdings from Bhutan. They are 
almost purely Mongol by race, their features betraying 
no Aryan traces. They are also known as Lamas, 
Thamangs, Saiyings and Ishangs. They are Buddhistic 
or Lamaic by religion and freely 7 eat cow’s flesh ; so much 
so, that they do not hesitate to eat the flesh of cows that have 
died from natural causes. The Gurkhas therefore speak 
contemptuously of them as Siyena Bliutias or carrion- 
eating Bhutias. They are looked down on by the other 
Nepal tribes, not only because of their beef-eating propen¬ 
sities, but because they do any menial work which comes 
to hand. They are mostly agriculturists, but large 
numbers earn their livelihood as coolie3, and being of 
excellent physique can carry great loads. They are divided 
into two great branches, viz,, the Barathamang and the 
At.harajat. The former are pure Murmis ; the latter the 
mixed offspring of a Murmi by any non-Murmi. The 
former are also socially 7 superior to the latter. The 
Murmis have no caste system in their midst, but now that 
they are subject to the Hindu race of Gurkhalis, Hinduism 
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nth it caste, are gradually and insiduously working 

their way into their social and religious life. Their 

physique is of the best, and their powers of endurance 

great. They are not soldiers by instinct and tradition, 

though doubtless individual Murmis can be had who 
© 

would make excellent soldiers. 

Kir antis. —The term Kiranti is not restricted to any 
one Nepal tribe, but is a word of Hindu origin applied to 
a group of three closely allied tribes—the Limbus or Yak- 
thumbas, the Kb ambus and Yakkas. These last two are 
also known collectively as Rais, while the Limbus are 
sometimes known as Snbahs or Sulfas. These three tribes 
regard each other as equal in all respects. The Kirantis 
occupy the northern half of Eastern Nepal above the Nepal 
Valley, the Limbus being on the east, and the Rais on the 
west and south. Their country is known as Kiranta, and is 
bounded by the Dudkosi on the west and the Aran on the 
east. The Kirantis at an early period played an impor¬ 
tant part in the history of the Nepal Valley. They are of 
mixed Hindu-Mongol stock, the latter preponderating. 
They are a hardy race, warlike by instinct, and have 
always done well as soldiers. Their religion was Lamaism 
till the Gurkha conquest, when Hinduism became the 
tribal faith. They indulged in beef-eating till then. The 
word Kiranti is probably derived from the Sanskrit word 
Kiratha or Kirantha, which means a hunter; and the 
Kirantis appear to have been so called, because in early 
times they lived by hunting and trading in the products 
of the chase, such as musk, yak tails, &c. 
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Lbus. —Limbnana is the name given to the tract of 
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country between the rivers Aran and Tambar or Tamru, 
both tributaries of the Ivosi. The people inhabiting it are 
called Limbus by others, and Yakthumbas (=yab hunters ?) 
by themselves. The Bhutias and Tibetans call them 
Tsang, that being the name of a district in Tibet from 
which they are supposed to have originally come. 
According to Limbu tradition they are the descendants 
of ten brothers who lived in Kashi or Benares, and hence 
Limbus also call themselves Kashi Gothras. These ten 
brothers decided to emigrate to the hills ; so five went 
direct to Nepal, while the other five went to Nepal by 
way of Tibet, and met their brothers. Perhaps in this 
tradition the people have preserved the knowledge of their 
dual origin, for Limbus are of mixed stock, the Mongol 
predominating. They fought their way to the mastership 
of their present holdings which are bounded on the north 
by Tibet, the Michi River on the east, the Nepal Valle} 
on the south, and the Aran on the west. The Limbus 
were masters of this tract till subdued by the Gurkhas, who 
committed great atrocities in the land. On taking the 
oath of allegiance to the Gurkha king, their Chiefs were 
entrusted with considerable administrative powers in the 
locality. Although not recognised as a military tribe, the 
Limbus have often displayed many soldierly qualities. 
They offered a stout and gallant resistance to the 
Gurkhas, and those in our own service have done well. 

Rais. —The Khambns and Yakkas, who are collectively 
known as Rais, correspond in every respect to the Lim- 
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A Limbu can become a Rai, and'a Rai a Limbm 
The term Rai was an honorific title granted to the heads 
of the Khambus and Yakkas by the Gurkhas after they 


swore allegiance to the Gurkhas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Dogras. 

The Dogras are a Rajput race of Highlanders, 
preponderating^ Hindu by religion, who occupy so 
much of the hills and valleys of the Western Himalayas 
as are included between the Rivers Olienab and Sutlej. 
The term Dogra is by some held to to be derived from 
the Indian word “ dogur 55 or “ dugur,” which means 
a hill or mountain, and the Dogra country is so called 
as the whole of it is more or less mountainous. Others 
again derive the w r ord from two Sanskrit words, 
“do”=two, and a giratli ” = lake, the tract in question 
containing two mountain lakes of small proportions 
but of great natural beauty known as Man Sur and 
Saroin Sur. In regard to the first and more probable 
derivation, it is said that the Rajputs from the plains 
of India who emigrated to the hills and founded the 
Dogra principalities called themselves Dogras or hillmen 
to distinguish themselves from their brethren of the 
plains. 

The Dogra country is about 150 miles long and its 
average breadth about 80 miles. It comprises the district 
of Kangra, the northern tahsils of the districts oi 
Hoshiarpore, Gurudaspur and Sialkot, the Native states 
of Chamba and Mundi and the Jummu District. It is 
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oil the north by the inner and loftier ranges of 
the Himalayas ; on the south by the British districts of 
Sialkot, Gurudaspur, Hoshiarpur and Simla ; on the east 
by the River Sutlej ; and on the west by the Chenab. The 
tract of country comprised within these limits is broadly 
divided into two divisions by the River Ravi. The tract 
between the Chenab and Ravi, roughly corresponding 
with the district of Jummu, but including parts of the 
Sialkot and Gurudaspur Districts, is known as the Dugar 
Circle ; while that between the Ravi and Sutlej, and 
comprising the district of Kangra and parts of the Simla, 
Hoshiarpur and Gurudaspur Districts and the Native 
states of Chamba and Mandi, is known as the Jullundur 
Circle. The former is also called the Dograth country, 
and the latter the Tregrath country. 

The Dogra country is in most parts fertile to a degree 
and yields large quantities of various cereals and fruit ; 
whilst flowers, both tropical and others indigenous to 
temperate climates, flourish luxuriantly. The hills abound 
in cattle of good breed, and agriculture is carried on with 
intelligence and care, yielding large crops. The country 
is one of great natural beauty, the scenery being at once 
grand and varied. 

The Dogras were for a great many centuries divided 
into a number of small but brave little principalities con¬ 
stantly at war with each other and often with the Maho- 
medan invaders and rulers of India. Tradition has it 
that the number of these Dogra states was twenty-two, 
eleven in the Jullundur Circle and eleven in the Dugar 
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of Jammu and the adjoining territories, 
though they contain a large Dogra population, have not 
been exploited to anything like their full extent. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, it may be said of Dogra recruiting 
grounds, that the farther away they are from the in¬ 
fluences of civilization, the finer men do they produce, 
both in physique and in fighting qualities ; while 
those in closer contact with civilization are of less 
sturdv stuff. It is perhaps because of the inaccessibi¬ 
lity of their mountains, which have shut them out from too 
intimate a contact with the physically demoralising in¬ 
fluences of civilization, that the Dogras as a whole, have 
not sunk to the same level as so man}- once brave and 
warlike races in India have sunk. For the same reason 
some officers are of opinion that the men of the Dograth 
country, owing to its comparative freedom from contact 
with the forces of civilization, have preserved their 
martial qualities in greater vigour than the men of the 
more advanced and civilized Tregrath country. 

The only Dogra castes from which recruits should be 
drawn are the Brahmins and Rajputs. 

Although the Dogras were originally a purely Rajput 
colony, it was inevitable that Brahmins should have 
followed in their wake when they emigrated to their new 
homes in the mountains. The presence of Brahmins was 
necessary, in order that the religious ceremonies of Hin¬ 
duism might be performed, which the Rajput was not com¬ 
petent to perform for himself. And so it came to pass 
that in course of time the Dogras came to have a colony 
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ins in tlieir midst. These, owing to the seclu¬ 
sion and inaccessibility of their hills, soon lost touch with 
their brethren of the plains, and thus came to acquire a 
feeling of community distinct from all other Brahmins. 
They thus became differentiated from the same caste in 
the plains, and to form a distinct Brahminical order, which, 
owing to location in the Dogra country, came to be 
known as Dogra Brahmins. As these Brahmins began to 
increase and multiply—and Brahmins have a way of 
multiplying much more rapidly than other castes—it 
became evident that Brahminical, /.<?., priestly, duties by 
which to earn their livelihood, could not be found for all 
the constantly increasing number of Brahmins. In fact, 
the supply exceeded the demand for their services ; and 
so it became inevitable that the surplus who could not 
find any priestly work to do, had to take to agriculture 
as their vocation. Thus Dogra Brahmins, like Brahmins 
all over India, came to be split up into two great 
divisions, viz. (1) Brahmins, who continued to perform 
purely priestly functions and had never throughout their 
descent lowered themselves by adopting other professions 
as their means of livelihood; and (2) Brahmins who had 
through necessity been obliged to relinquish their priestly 
calling and to take to other means of support, in most 
cases the plough. 

For military purposes the priestly Brahmin is of 
no value whatever, and they can be safely dismissed with¬ 
out further remark. The agricultural Dogra Brahmin, 
on the other hand, makes a good soldier, despite his caste 
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The earliest traditions of the race claim, for it a 


Rajput origin, and there can be no doubt that the Dogras 
are ethnologically of the same blood and race as the 
Rajputs of the plains. The main difference between the 
Dogras and the Rajputs of the Punjab and Rajputana 
plains is, that the former, because of their comparative 
freedom from Maliomedan domination, have a keener sense 
of national pride and a higher feeling of-national integrity ; 
while the finer and more bracing climate of their hills has 
given them on the whole finer physiques and clearer 
complexions than the plain Rajputs. 

As has already been said, the Dogra country is divi¬ 
ded into two circles or divisions by the Ravi, viz., the 
Dugar Circle on the west, and the Jullundur Circle on 
the east, of that river. The history of these two tracts is to 
some extent distinct and hence must be treated separately. 

With regard to the history of the Jullundur Circle, 
there can be no doubt that a few centuries anterior to 
the Christian era this part of the Himalayas was peopled 
by a tribe of Rajputs, known as Kntoch Rajputs, who 
were driven thither, either by the hordes of Scythian 
invaders who at that period poured into India from the 
north-west, or by internal discord among the Rajputs 
themselves. Dogra tradition favours the latter theory as 
the reason for their emigration into the hills. These Katoch 
Rajputs claim to be descended in an unbroken line from 
the heroes of the Maliabharat, the story being that in the 
wars described in that great epic, the Katoch were obliged 
to fly from their homes in the plains to the hills beyond 
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Originally there was one undivided Katoch 
kingdom in these hills ; but internal dissensions arose in 
due course, and so the Katoch kingdom gradually broke 
up into several smaller states, eleven in number. These 
eleven petty states, were— 


(1) Churaba. 

(2) Nurpur. 

(3) Goler. 

(4) Datarpur. 

(5) Siba. 


(6) Jaswan. 

(7) Kangra. 

(8) Kotleher. 

(9) Mandi. 

(10) Suchet or Suket. 

(11) Kulu. 


In their mountain fastnesses these petty Dogra principali¬ 
ties continued to exist for several centuries till the great 
Mahomedan invasions of India took place. Though often 
defeated and obliged to admit Mogul suzerainty, their 
courage, coupled with the inaccessibility of their mountains, 
enabled them to enjoy a practical independence of Maho¬ 
medan domination. Originally • however, the Katoch 
kingdom was not restricted to the hills, but comprised 
considerable tracts of country in the plains in the modern 
districts of Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and Gurudaspur, the 
Katoch capital being at Jullundur. But as Scythian 
emigration continued to pour into India, the Ivatoches were 
gradually driven into the hills, and the Mahomedan conquest 
completed the process. But the exact period when their 
complete transfer to the hills took place is not known. 

The history of the Dugar Circle differs from that of 
the Jullundur Circle in this, that it appears to have 
originally been founded by several small streams of Raj- 
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put emigration, each of which resulted in the formation 
of a petty state. 

But these several petty states were ultimately, towards 
the end of the last century, conquered and merged into 
one kingdom by the state of Jummu, which became the 
most powerful among them. There wore eleven of these 
petty states in the Dugar Circle, their names being: — 


(1) Chamba. 

(2) Badrawar. 

(3) Bilaur. 

(4) Kislitwar. 

(5) Padua. 


(6) Ohineni. 

(7) Maukot. 

(8) Bhuti. 

(9) Bindratta. 

(10) Jammu. 

(11) Jasrota. 


Thus while the Jullundur Circle originally consisted 
of one undivided kingdom which subsequently, owing to 
internal dissensions, split up into eleven smaller states, the 
Dugar Circle consisted originally of eleven independent 
petty states, which were all subsequently amalgamated into 
one kingdom under Jummu. In point of antiquity, how¬ 
ever, the states of the Jullundur Circle take precedence. 

When the Afghan invasions of India first took place 
under Mahmud of Ghuzni, the Dogras of both circles 
went to the help of their Hindu brethren to oppose his 
advance into India, but were defeated after a reso¬ 
lute resistance at Peshawar in the year A.D. 1009. 
Subsequent to this they were often in conflict with the 
Mahomedan invaders, but though they invariably fought 
with courage, they were generally defeated. The safe 
shelter of their inaccessible hills however, enabled them to 
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fairly secure from the consequences of their defeat. It 
was reserved for Akbar to subjugate them; but the wise 
monarch, with his well-known tolerance left them practically 
independent, exercising merely a nominal overlordship over 
them. The yoke of the Mahomedan conquest therefore, 
did not bear very heavily on them as it did in the case ot 
most of the Hindu states of the plains oi Hindustan. 


Akbar gave some of these Dogra Chiefs considerable 
grants of land ; while Shah Jchan had sufficient trust in 
their loyalty and courage to entrust them with the con¬ 
duct of an expedition against the Uzbegs of the Central 
Asian highlands. The Dogras however, did not take their 
conquest tamely, and they made several attempts to throw 
off even the nominal authority exercised over them by the 
Delhi throne, but were defeated and brought into closer con¬ 
trol by the Emperor Jehangir. On the whole the Dogras 
behaved with marked loyalty to their Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, who appreciated their many good qualities. 
Many Dogras were at various times given high and re¬ 
sponsible positions under the Mogul Emperors. Even the 
fanatical Aurangzebe was able to trust the government of 
a difficult province like Baniian to Rajah Mandata, the 
Dogra Chief of Nurpur. Later on, Ahrnadshah Abdalli, 
the Afghan conqueror, made Rajah Grhammand Chand of 
Kangra governor of the Jullundur Circle. 

During the declining years of the Mogul Empire, the 
Dogras became practically an independent people, even 
the nominal control of the Delhi throne having vanished. 
They continued independent till the time ot Ranjit Singh, 
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^vfa^they became subject, to the {Sikhs along with the 
rest of the Punjab. They served the Sikhs loyally and 
well, and did signal services for them. A great many 
Dogras rose to positions of trust and distinction under the 
Sikhs, notably Gulab Singh, a Dogra of the Jummu State. 
Gulab Singh was made Rajah of Jummu by Ranjit Singh, 
and subsequently, when the annexation of the Punjab by 
the British took place, Kashmir was sold to him by the 
East India Company. 

In character the Dogras are shy and rather reserved, 
but they are not lacking in force of character. They 
have not the grit and the “ go ” of the better classes of 
Pathans and Gurkhas, nor that vigour which charac¬ 
terise those two races ; but they are essentially a self- 
respecting people, with quiet and unflinching adherence 
to what they regard as their honour, and hence they make 
good soldiers. They are a law-abiding and well-behaved 
race, who though rather caste-ridden and under the influ¬ 
ence of caste prejudice, give little or no trouble either in 
cantonments or in the field. They readily fling aside 
their caste prejudices when the necessities of war require 
that they should, and thus, what would otherwise be 
a stumbling-block in the way of their enlistment is 
removed. His soldierly qualities are essentially more 
solid than brilliant, for while lacking in dash, he is full 
of quiet and resolute courage when face to face with 
danger* A simple-minded, kindly, and superstitious 
people, they have the sentiment of loyalty deeply engrain¬ 
ed in them, and are alike incapable of Pathan treachery 
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^athan brutality. Their steady and resolute, though 
not showy, courage, renders them very reliable soldiers, 
and they justly enjoy the reputation of being among 
the best fighting material to be found in the coun¬ 
try. They have long been known in the history of Upper 
India as brave and faithful soldiers, and the sentiment of 
loyalty to their salt is a sort of religion with them. In 
physique they are not tall and muscular men like the 
Pathan and Sikh ; nor have they the physical vigour and 
sturdiness of the Gurkhas. They are somewhat slightly 
built men of average height, with refined and finely cut 
features, fair complexions and well-proportioned build. 
Dogra recruits however, caught young, and when there 
is time yet for their physical development, soon fill out 
to respectable proportions with liberal feeding, drill, and 
systematic physical exercise ; and the general appearance 
of a Dogra regiment leaves nothing to be desired. 

lor recruiting purposes, the Kangra District is now 
the most important, as its population, both in numbers 
and quality, is such as to be able to furnish a large 
supply ot excellent material for the Native army. The 
majority ot our Dogra recruits are thus drawn from this 
district. Its Dogra population is predominatingly Katoek; 
that is, it belongs to the clan, which, being the founder 
ot the Dogra nationality, is acknowledged as the leading 
clan in the tribe. The states of Mandi and Ohamba 
are also capable of supplying excellent recruits ; while 
considerable numbers are to bo found in parts of the 
British districts of Hoshiarpur, Gurudaspur and Sialkot. 
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prejudices and his indolence. But they require to be very 
carefully recruited, as, though but a simple and supersti¬ 
tious hodge, he has no small notion in regard to himself 
because he is a Brahmin, and he is likely to be fussy and 
punctilious to a degree. The average standard of physique 
among them is good, and they are as a whole superior 
physically to the Rajput Dogra ; probably because the 
Brahmin contrives to get more of the loaves and fishes 
of life than his other co-religionists. In fighting quali¬ 
ties they are decidedly inferior to the better class of 
Rajput Dogras, like the Mian for instance ; because 
Brahmins as a caste have never been soldiers either by 
tradition, by instinct, or by occupation. They take to 
soldiering not as the Mian Dogra does, from sheer love of 
martial pursuits, but from necessity or from motives 
of gain, the good pay and prospects offered by our 
Native army being more than sufficient to satisfy their 
ambitions. 

From the above it will be seen that though agricul¬ 
tural Dogra Brahmins are capable of furnishing good 
recruits, they are not, as a whole, soldiers by tradition or 
instinct, though it does not therefore follow that they are 
not capable of courage and fortitude. If however, care 
be taken in recruiting from this class, there can be no 
doubt that it can give a fairly large supply of decidedly 
good material. Pride of race is strong in all Dogras, 
but in the case of the Brahmin Dogra this racial pride is 
strengthened by Brahminical pride of birth and position; 
to that he is essentially a self-respecting man. 
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Dogra Rajput may roughly be divided into three 
main divisions, viz. (1) upper class Rajputs, commonly 
termed Mians ; (2) middle class Rajputs ; and (3) lower 
class Rajputs, usually known as Thakurs and Rathis, but 
who are denied the title of Rajput by the better class of 
the caste. 

The Mians, the highest class of Rajput Dogras, are those 
Rajputs who have maintained the purity of their blood 
and their social position intact by a strict adherence to the 
rules of their caste. These rules are :— 

(1) Never to drive the plough. 

(2) To enforce strict seclusion of their women. 

(3) Never to sell their daughters by accepting 

money for their marriage. 

(4) Never to marry into a prohibited caste, or to 

give their daughters in marriage to lower 
castes. 

in early times when, owing to the want of strong and 
w r ell ordered systems of government, war was almost a 
normal condition with the majority of semi-civilized and 
barbarous states, the profession of arms was not merely 
one of honour and repute, but one also of profit. For it 
enabled the soldier to enjoy, either as a right or by force, 
the fruits of the peaceful labours of the shepherd and the 
ploughman. But when in process of time, society settles 
down into law and order, the profession of the soldier, 
though it may not lose in repute, becomes more restricted. 
And thus with a diminishing demapd for his services, the 
soldier finds that his profession does not help him to earn 
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iving, and he is perforce obliged to adopt more useful 
and lucrative, if not more reputable, professions than 
that of arms. And so it was wdth the Rajput Dogras. 
In the troubled and unsettled times through which 
India had passed in bygone centuries, the Rajput Dogra 
had plenty of soldierly occupation wherewith to earn 
his livelihood ; but as things began to settle down* 
especially under British rule, the demand for soldiers be¬ 
came so restricted that a large part of the Dogra Rajputs 


were obliged to adopt the plough as their occupation. N 


ow. 


as has been said, for a Mian Dogra to adopt the plough is 
at once to sink him into a lower scale, and the Mian who 
has not defiled his hands with the plough refuses to ac¬ 
knowledge him as his equal. Or again, a Mian, blessed 
with a plethora of daughters, may be compelled by circum¬ 
stances to marry one or more of them into a lower caste, 
and this act forever deprives him and his descendants from 
being styled Mians. In these ways, all Dogra Rajputs, 
though they must have originally been of the same caste, 
have now been divided up into a great variety of sub¬ 
castes ; the Mians being those who have kept their blood 
unsullied and their social position intact by a strict ad¬ 
herence to certain rules, while those who have not, have 
sunk into a lower scale. 

The Mians make by far the best soldiers of all Dogras. 
Soldiering has been their hereditary occupation from time 
immemorial, and they regard all other occupations as un¬ 
worthy of them. They are mostly small landowners who 
employ less favoured castes to till their lands for them. 
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v tfdl L tnany Mians are too poor to be able to employ labour, 
and so they not unfrequently plough and sow their lands 
by night, so as to prevent detection, which would result in 
their sinking into a lower grade. Their rooted aversion 
to agriculture and the arts of peace have brought it about 
that they are poor to a degree, and want of proper nour¬ 
ishment has tended to make them of somewhat delicate 
physique. But the soldierly spirit is in them undiminished, 
and in spite of their poverty, they maintain their martial 
spirit and bearing. Their pride prevents them often 
from admitting their poverty, and the Mian will often 
starve in silence rather than lower himself to the subordi¬ 
nate position of a husbandman. Their pride moreover, 
often prevents their accepting service in the infantry, 
the cavalry being their great desire. There are a large 
number of grades among the Mian. Inferior castes 
salute them with the salutation “Jaidiya,” which means, 
Long live the king ; ” and among themselves they 
use the same salutation. Mians are hence often called 
u Jaiakan. 5 It is said that the title of Mian was con¬ 
ferred on them by a Mogul Emperor because of the distin¬ 
guished courage with which they had served the imperial 
throne of Delhi. 

Ot middle class Dogra Rajput clans there are a large 
number ; and these clans, again, are grouped into two 
classes. The better of these two classes get the salutation 
" Jai ” only, as distinguished from the “ Jai diva ” accord¬ 
ed to the Mian. The inferior of the two classes only 
receive the “ salaam 55 from their inferiors, and are hence 
B, FR 9 
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known as “ Salaami.” 
supply good recruits. 


OF INDIA. 



Both these classes alike 


The Thakur and Rathi, who are classed among the 
lower class Rajputs, are Rajputs ethnologieally, but not 
socially ; that is, they are Rajputs by origin with a 
considerable, indeed a preponderating, strain of Rajput 
blood. But they have lost their social position both by 
taking to proscribed avocations and by inferior marriages. 
Indeed both Thakurs and Ratliis have a strain of Sudra 
blood in them. They are not styled Rajputs by the better 
class of Rajputs. The exact distinction between the Tha¬ 
kur and the Rathi is somewhat undefined ; but generally 
speaking, the Thakhur holds a higher position than the 
Rathi. It is probable also that the distinction is geogra¬ 
phical rather than social and ethnic ; the term Thakur 
being in use in the Dogar Circle, while Rathi is applied 
to the same or much the same caste in the Jullundur 
Circle. 

Both Thakurs and Rathis, whatever be the real distinc¬ 
tion between them, are excellent agriculturists, steady, 
industrious and plodding. Hence they are far better off 
than the Mians. They are of better physique and of 
more robust constitutions than the higher Rajputs, but 
do not have the same refined and well-bred features. 
In soldierly qualities they are not much inferior to the 
Mian, and they make excellent soldiers. They do not 
seclude their women, nor do they abstain from widow- 
marriage, two practices which irretrievably consign them 
to an inferior position. In Dogra regiments they are 
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freely mixed up with higher caste Dogras, and their 
presence does not lower the Mian or the Brahmin in his 


own or in each other’s estimation. 

The Girths, another tribe inhabiting the Kangra Dis¬ 
trict, are Dogras by location, but not by blood or descent. 
They are low caste, but industrious agriculturists, who 
though of good physique, have not enough of the soldier 
in them to permit of their admission into the Native 
army. Indeed, they appear to be too well off to care 
to enlist. 


As has been said, the Dogra colony was in its infancy 
not restricted to the hills. Skirting the foot of the hills 
they now occupy, remnants of them were left there while 
the majority went into the mountains. This remnant 
was thus cut off from the main body, and during the 
Mahomedan era large numbers became Mahometan by 
religion. Some of these Rajputs however, clung on to 
Hinduism, especially in the northern parts of the districts 
of Sialkot and Gurudaspur. These plain Dogras, if they 
may be so termed, are Rajputs by blood and tradition, 
and are of sufficiently good social position to permit 
of the Mian taking a wife from among them. They are 
thus in a way still recognised as Dogras^ and though not 
of such good stuff as the hill Dogra, there is still a good 
deal of excellent fighting material to be had from among 
them. They are mainly agriculturists. 

The Chibbs are a clan of Dogras who have become 
Mahomedans, and from whom good material for the army 
is available in small numbers. 
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In their social and religious customs and practices, the 
Dogras are much like all other Hindu communities, except 
that they are more superstitious and priest-ridden than 
men of the plains. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Jats. 

The Jats or Juts are a race of Scythian origin whose 
entry into India from their original habitat in the high¬ 
lands of Central and Western Asia took place at a later 
period than that of the Aryan immigration. It is pro¬ 
bable that their entry into India was marked by much 
conflict with the earlier Aryan tribes which came into 
the country ; but the Jat, fresh from his bracing highlands, 
appears to have subdued considerable tracts previously 
occupied by Rajputs. It is undoubted that several of 
the greatest kings of early India, like Khanishka, were 
Jats ; and a Jat or Scythian origin for Budda is also 
claimed by some ethnologists. Portions of the Punjab 
early in the Christian era, were flourishing and powerful 
Jat states, and continued so till they fell victims to the 
superior intelligence and culture of the Aryan, the 
Mahomedan invaders completing their ruin. Fresh in¬ 
roads of Scythian tribes forced the earlier immigrant tribes 
of the same stock further and further east, so that the 
Jat ’ is now found distributed all over, the Punjab. 
Mr. Ibbetson is of opinion that the Rajputs and Jats are 
ethnologically identical, and that the distinction between 
them is merely a social distinction, and not one of race ; that 
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jisilo'say, both belong to the same ethnic stock, the difference 
being that the Rajput is the social superior of the Jat. 
Other equally high authorities disagree with this view', 
and maintain that while the Rajput is Aryan, the Jat is 
Scythian or Turanian. But this is a merely academic 
question of no practical value to the soldier ; and a ques¬ 
tion moreover, which cannot be finally decided until a 
great deal more is discovered in regard to the early races 
of mankind. The question of the origin and ethnic 
affinities of the Jat has been very lucidly discussed by 
Mr. Ibbetson in the Punjab Census Report of 1881, 
to which we would refer those desirous of more light 
on the subject. The Jats are now largely found all 
over the Punjab, parts of Rajputana and Central India, 
and the western parts of the North-West Provinces. 
The total Jat population is about millions. The Jat 
recruits for the Indian army are most largely drawn 
from the Jat state of Bhurtpore in Rajputana, from the 
Jumna-Ganges Doab, and from the districts of Muttra 
Delhi, Agra, Gurgaon and Hissar. These eastern Jats 
are much the same ethnologically as the Jats of the western 
half of the Punjab. 

Anything like a continuous and systematic history of 
the Jats is impossible, as materials for the same do not 
exist. All that can be said in regard to their early history 
is that they consisted of a large number of tribes each 
under its own Chief. These Chiefs justified their existence 
in their own eyes by perpetual quarrels and wars among 
themselves, till they were all more or less swept away 
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Mahomedan conquest. Bliurtpore is now the only 
Jat state with any pretensions to importance, and as its 
Chief is looked up to by all Jats of the east as their head, a 
brief sketch of its history is here given. 

From early times the districts around Bhurtporo had 
had a large Jat population resident in them, and they 
had become notorious as robbers. They gave a great 
deal of trouble to the early Mahomedan conquerors, 
like Mahmud of Ghazni, Timur, and Babar, by carrying 
on a system of guerilla warfare with their invading hosts. 
In fact, they became in course of time a regular pest 
to the Mahomedan rulers, and organized a well-planned 
system of dacoity. The Jats in these parts were under 
the control of several Chiefs of their own race. In 
the days of Aurungzebe, one of these Jat Chiefs was a 
man named Churaman, who, when the Emperor was away 
in the Deccan on one of his expeditions, harassed 
the imperial army by guerilla attacks. A small expedi¬ 
tion was accordingly sent against these Jat robber com¬ 
munities. After several unsuccessful attempts, the fort 
of Thun, the principal stronghold of Churaman, was 
reduced by the Moguls through the treachery of Badan 
Singh, the brother of Churaman. In return for the help 
given by Badan Singh, he was installed at Deeg, 
by order of the Delhi Court, as Chief of the Jats with 
the title of Thakur. Ho held his lands as military 
fiefs of the Mogul Emperor, to whom he remained loyal 
during the rest of his life. He was succeeded by his 
son, Suraj Mai, who removed the Jat capital to Bhurtporo, 
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L*st killed its Jat Chief, one Khema, who was a 
relative of Suraj Mai’s. Suraj Mai was a man of courage 
and ability, and soon consolidated his power and organised 
his territories. He assumed tho title of Rajah to increase 
his importance. He took a conspicuous part in the 
rebellions and civil wars which after the death of Aurung- 
zebe betokened the beginning of the end of the Mogul 
Empire. In 1761 Suraj Mai joined the Mahrattas in 
opposing Ahmad Shah Dnranni ; but disagreeing with 
the Mahratta Chief as to the plan of camping to be 
adopted, he withdrew his forces, amounting to 30,000 
men, before the famous Battle of Panipat. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the confusion consequent on the absence of a 
strong central government, Suraj Mai attacked and seized 
Agra, then in the hands of the Mahrattas. Emboldened 
by success, he next essayed to attack the Moguls them¬ 
selves ; but while out hunting, shortly before giving battle 
to the Imperial troops, be was surprised, captured, and 
beheaded by a troop of Mogul cavalry. His son, Jawahir 
Singh, not knowing his father’s fate, attacked the Impe¬ 
rial army ; but the news of Suraj Mai’s death so dis¬ 
heartened the Jats that they were easily defeated. The 
Jat defeat did not however produce any evil results for 
them, as the Delhi Court was too rotten to take advantage 
of their success. Jawahir Singh therefore, who succeeded 
Suraj Mai, found himself strong enough to try conclu¬ 
sions with the neighbouring states. In a quarrel with the 
Rajput Chief of Jaipur, he was utterly defeated, but not 
before inflicting very severe damage on his opponents. 
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murdered at Agra, and 
was succeeded in turn by his brothers Rattun Singh, Naval 
Singh and Ranjit Singh. Under these Chiefs the Jats 
were implicated in nearly all the fighting which then took 
place. In 1803 the Rajah of Bhurtpore was given by the 
E. I. Co. the districts of Kishengarh, Khattowa, Rewari, 
Gokul and Sahar, in return for military services rendered 
against the Mahrattas. But this did not prevent Ranjit 
Singh shortly after entering into a secret alliance with 
Holkar ; and at the Battle of Deeg the Jat troops, which 
wore supposed to have been sent in aid of the British, 
were treacherously employed against them. This trea¬ 
chery did not prevent the utter defeat of Holkar, who 
was obliged to take refuge in the fort of Bhurtpore. 
The fort was therefore besieged by the English, but after 
several unsuccessful attempts to take it, the siege was 
abandoned. Peace was shortly after concluded, and the 
districts granted to them in 1803 were confirmed to them 
by the British Government. A period of peace ensued 
till 1827, when, owing to a disputed succession, Bhurtpore 
was again besieged by the English and reduced by 
Lord Comber mere, who restored the rightful heir to the 
throne. Nothing of any great importance has since 
occurred in Jat history. 

The Jats are of very fair physique, and their soldierly 
instincts are undoubtedly great. Their history has been 
marked by much hard fighting; and though not so 
sturdy as some of the races of Northern India, their claim 
to be regarded as good fighting material is valid. They 
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partly Hindu and partly Mahomedan ; but the 
Hindu Jat whose history has been sketched above is the 
only one enlisted into the Hindustani regiments. Maho¬ 
medan Jats are also found in the Native army, but under 
other names. The Eastern Jats of Bhartpur and the sur¬ 
rounding districts are mainly Hindu, and it is from 
them that the Hindustani Jat regiments are recruited. 
But in the western half of the Punjab, Jats have largely 
taken to Mahomedanism. 

The social position of the Jat is below that of the 
Rajput, and they cannot now intermarry ; though such 
marriages were permitted in early times. They practise 
Karewa or widow-remarriage, which irretrievably consigns 
them to an inferior position in Hindu society, and they 
consequently rank with Gujars and Ahirs. 

The Eastern Jats who supply our Jat recruits, are 
mainly agriculturists, and excellent ones too they are ; 
rarely equalled and never surpassed by any class of 
peasantry in India for industry and skill. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Aboriginal Tribes. 

Some good fighting material could be had from the 
superior aboriginal Indian tribes were it not that they 
are almost invariably lacking in those moral qualities 
without which good physique and great capacity for 
endurance are incapable of producing and developing 
the highest instincts of the soldier. Ages of wild and 
constant conflict with savage beasts, and an almost 
equally savage conflict among themselves and with 
their Aryan conquerors, have implanted in them that 
familiarity with pain, danger, and death, which goes 
far to breed a certain contempt for, and indifference 
towards, them. But, on the other hand, centuries of 
subordination, of social degradation, of the knowledge 
that they are universally looked down upon as a de¬ 
graded race, have tended to crush out that feeling of 
racial pride which is so necessary in a military people, and 
which enables them to take death with more indifference 
than defeat, and which regards subordination and subjec¬ 
tion as the chiefest of the ills of life. 

It has thus come about that many aboriginal tribes, 
which in physique and physical hardihood are inferior to 
none of the Indian races, are almost totally unfit for mili¬ 
tary service, because lacking in those moral and intellec- 
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which are as essential in the soldier as 
physical excellence. 

There are however exceptions ; and though it would be 
absurd to place even the very best of the aboriginal races 
on a par as regards soldierly qualities, with the better 
fighting material of the Indian army, still, some of them 
are not incapable of furnishing a battalion or two which 
would be able to render useful, if not brilliant, service. 
It is a well-known fact that in the early days of the 
Bengal army, Santals were freely recruited for it, and 
that they did useful service ; and also that some of the 
aboriginal tribes in Orissa were also similarly utilized 
with good results. But the duties devolving on the 
Bengal army in those days were not so severe, nor did 
they demand the same amount of soldierly excellence as 
is required in these days, when the Indian army has to 
be maintained not so much as a weapon of offence and 
defence against semi-civilized Native states, as for a pos¬ 
sible and probable conflict with a great European power ; 
and hence it would be unwise to hold that because Santals 
and Kols and Gonds were admitted into the Bengal army 
and did good service in it in days gone by, that therefore 
they are good enough for our Native army now, because 
a great deal more is required of our Native troops now 
than were ever required of them a century ago. 

Writing of some of the aboriginal hill tribes, Sir W. 
Ws Hunter says: “Their truthfulness, sturdy loyalty, 
and a certain joyous bravery, almost amounting to play¬ 
fulness, appeal in a special manner to the English mind.” 
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Scarcely a single administrator lias ruled over them for any 
length of time without finding his heart drawn to them, 
and leaving on record his belief in their capabilities for 
good. General Briggs writes of them in much the same 
strain : “ They are faithful, truthful, and attached to their 
superiors/’ he writes ; “ ready at all times to lay down 
their lives for those they serve, and remarkable for their 
indomitable courage. These qualities have always been 
displayed in our service. The aborigines of the Carnatic 
were the sepoys of Clive and Coote. A few companies 
of the same stock joined the former great captain from 
Bombay and helped to fight the Battle of Plassey in 
Bengal, which laid the foundation of our Indian Empire. 
They have since distinguished themselves in the Corps 
of Pioneers and Engineers, not only in India, but in Ava, 
in Afghanistan, and in the celebrated defence of Jellala- 
bad. An unjust prejudice against them grew up in the 
Native armies of Madras and Bombay, produced by the 
feelings of contempt for them existing among the Hindu 
and Mahomedan troops. They have no prejudices them¬ 
selves ; are always ready to serve abroad and to embark 
on boardship ; and I believe no instance of mutiny has 
occurred among them.” 

Again, Sir W. W. Hunter writes; “ Every military 
man who has had anything to do with the aboriginal 
races acknowledges that once they admit a claim on 
their allegiance nothing tempts them to a treacherous or 
disloyal act.” “ The fidelity to their acknowledged Chief,” 
wrote Captain Hunter, “ is very remarkable ; and so strong 
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attachment that in no situation or condition, 
however desperate, can they be induced to betray him. ” 
Their obedience to recognised authority is absolute ; and 
Colonel Tod relates how the wife of an absent chieftain 
procured for a British messenger safe conduct and hospi¬ 
tality through the densest forest by giving him one of her 
husband’s arrows as a token. The very officers who have 
had to act most sharply against them speak most strongly, 
and often not without a noble regret and self-reproach, 
in their favour. 64 It was not war,” Major Vincent Jervis 
writes of the operations against the Santals in 1855. “They 
did not understand yielding ; as long as their national 
drums beat, the whole party would stand, and allow them¬ 
selves to be shot down. They were the most truthful set 
of men I ever met.” 

With such high testimony in their favour, it would 
perhaps be unwise to altogether shut out all the aboriginal 
tribes from a career as soldiers ; and, as has been said, 
there are a few aboriginal tribes which could supply a 
battalion or two which would not discredit our Native 
army. The principal of such tribes are the following :— 

Bhils. —Chief among the aboriginal soldierly tribes 
are the Bhils. This race inhabits large tracts of country, 
almost entirely hilly and mountainous, in Rajputana and 
Central India, from the Aravalli Hills in the north to the 
Nerbudda in the south. They are most numerous in what 
are known as the Mey war Hill Tracts and in Sirohi, and are 
also very numerous on the hills within the Rajput btates 
of Dungarpur, Pertabgarh, and Banswara. In physique 
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are decidedly good, as their free, vigorous, open- 
air life, spent largely in sport and in hunting big game, 
has developed nerve, muscle, and hardihood in them to a 
good extent. The officers commanding the two Bhil 
battalions, viz., the Malwa and Meywar Bhil Corps, 


find no difficulty whatever in getting men of 5 feet 8 
inches height and of proportionate girth. Men like 
Outram, who spent several years among the Bhils and 
did brilliant service among them, held them in high repute, 
wild, barbarous, and lawless robbers though they Avere. 
Courage they undoubtedly possess, and though treacherous 
with their enemies they loyally adhere to their own Chiefs 
whom they obey implicity. They are generally faithful to 
those they trust. Ignorant and superstitious they are to a 
degree, but scarcely more so than many of the Indian 
tribes who hold a higher social position. They are a 
jovial and good-humoured race of men, much given to 
drink and tobacco, plunder and sport. From time imme¬ 
morial they have largely existed on the blackmail levied 
on merchandise passing through their mountain fastnesses, 
the payment of which protected merchants from being 
plundered and ensured their safe conduct. But times have 
changed with them since they were taken in hand by the 
British Government, and they are now largely an agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral people. 


The relations of the British Indian Government with 
the Bhils commenced in 1817. In that year the Bhils 
first came into conflict with the East India Company, 
owing to a well-meant but rather unwise attempt to pre- 
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^maturely interfere with the rights the Bbils had enjoyed 
from time immemorial, to levy blackmail on all who wished 
to bo safe from their depredations. They used to levy and 
realise two different taxes from the rest of the population, 
which were known as rakhwali and bolai. The former 
was an impost levied by Bhils on all non-Bhil villages in 
their neighbourhood, the payment of which saved all such 
villages from plunder. The latter was a tax levied by 
Bhils on all merchandise passing through their hills. If 
the levy was duly paid, such payment ensured safe con¬ 
duct through their midst, but if not, they invariably plun¬ 
dered all merchandise not subjected to their exactions. 
The attempt of the Rana of Meywar, with the approval 
of the British Agent, to put a summary stop to these Bhil 
impositions, led to a Bhil insurrection which smouldered 
on for several years. In 1820 they did considerable 
damage to life and property in the state of Meywar. 
Punitive expeditions against them followed ; but ultimate¬ 
ly, by a judicious admixture of severity and clemency, and 
by a kindly personal interest in them and their welfare by 
the British officers deputed to deal with them, they were 
gradually reclaimed from their habits of reckless violence 
and plunder to peaceful pursuits. The raising of Bhil 
regiments was largely instrumental in weaning them from 
their lawless pursuits, as it gave them honourable and 
lucrative employment, and at the same time raised them 
in the eyes of their neighbours. 

Of political organisation there is little among the Bhils. 
In Meywar they own allegiance to certain Chiefs who 
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yassals of tlie Rana of Meyvvar to whom they pay a 
tribute which varies from Rs, 2,500 in the case of the 
principle of these Chiefs, to Rs. 61 in the case of the 
smallest. They are grouped under two classes known as 
the Bhumia Chiefs and the Grasia Chiefs. The following 
aro a list of these Chiefs :— 

Bhumia Chiefs. 

The Rao of Jawas. 

The Rao of Para. 

The Rao of Madri. 

The Thakur of Chani. 

The Thakur of Thana. 

The Thakur of Patia. 

The Thakur of Sarwan. 

Grasia Chiefs. 

The Rao of Jura, 

The Rana of Panarwa. 

The Rao of Oghna. 

In other Rajput states tho Bhils own no allegiance to 
any Chief of their own race, but hold their lands as fiefs 
of the Rajput Chief in whose territory they live. This 
vassalage in tho old unsettled days was rather nominal 
than real, and it was only after order had been securely 
established in tho Bhil country by the British Government 
that their allegiance to the head of the Rajput State in 
which they lived was securely established. 


The Bhils are Hindu by religion, but their Hinduism is 
of a very gross type, and consists largely in propitiating 
the evil spirits and the malignant godlings who, according 
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ideas, are at the bottom of all human ills. Their 
social customs are much the same as other Hindus. 

Meos. —Although tho Meos claim a Rajput origin, it is 
almost certain that they are an aboriginal tribe but with 
a considerable strain of Aryan blood in them. Their 
habitat is the tract of country known as Mewat, compris¬ 
ing the districts of Alwar, Gurgaon and Bhurtpore, and 
parts of the Delhi District. Before the Mahomedan con¬ 
quest they were Hindus by religion, but on the establish¬ 
ment of Islam as a dominant religion in India they 
readily renounced their Hinduism, and the tribe is now 
almost entirely Mahomedan. But their Mahomedanism 
is of the crudest, and they are even ignorant of many of 
the most elementary articles of their faith, Hinduism 
entering very largely into their religious ideas. Many of 
their social customs are still Hindu, and they retain many 
Hindu characteristics. They are thieves by instinct and 
tradition, and their history has been marked by much tur¬ 
bulence and disorderliness. They do not hesitate to get 
drunk on the slightest provocation and are far from being 
a reputable lot. However, they are quiet and orderly 
enough now, and have perforce renounced their hereditary 
occupation of robbery for the more honest but less showy 
plough. But they have not the industry to become first 
class agriculturists, and the tribe is on the whole a poor 
one. 

In regard to their soldierly qualities, there can be no 
doubt that in days gone by the Meos took freely to 
military service, and that they did good service as soldiers. 
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it would be absurd to class tbe Mco as a 
first class fighting man. He has been too accustomed to 
political subjection and social degredation to keep alive 
in him the highest instincts of the soldier. But for all that 
he is not to be lightly esteemed ; and it is suggested 
that recruitment for the native artillery in Mauritius* 
Straits Settlements, &c., should be prohibited from Jat 
Sikhs, the better classes of Punjabi Mahomedans, and 
other first class fighting material ; and that those colonies 
should only be permitted to recruit from the lesser martial 
castes of this country, among which races like the Bhils, 
Meos, Minas, Mhers, &c., form a not unimportant factor. 
These lesser castes are quite good enough for any services 
that may be required of them in those small colonies ; 
and it seems a waste of good material to allow several 
thousands of our best fighting material to run to waste 
in other lands when there is such a demand for them in 
India. 

Meenas. —The Meenas (or Minas) are another abori¬ 
ginal race which could undoubtedly supply a large number 
of good recruits. They too, have a strain of Aryan blood 
in them, and their habitat is the western part of the Central 
India Agency and parts of Bajputana. They number about 
300,000 souls, are of good physique and sturdy constitu¬ 
tions, and are passionately devoted to hunting large game 
and other manly pursuits. In days gone by they were, like 
most of the aboriginal tribes, dacoits—dacoity being an 
art in which they excelled. They are now largely agricul¬ 
tural, but are also largely employed as watchmen by Baj- 
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families. They are enlisted in the Deoli and Erinpura 
Forces and have done well in it. The principal 'Rajput 
states in which they are found are Jaipur, Alwar, Meywar 
and Sirohi, in each .of which they have considerable settle¬ 
ments. Originally they were the dominant race in these 
tracts, but were subdued by the Rajputs ; but not until 
after they had offered a bravo and resolute resistance to 
the conquerors. Indeed, Rajput history is full of ghastly 
incidents of bloodshed and massacre brought about by the 
stubborn resistance offered by the Minas. Even now they 
not unfrequeutly give trouble to the Rajput Chiefs under 
whom they live, and there can be no doubt that they have 
much of the soldierly instinct in them. 

Mkers or Mers. —The word Mer or Mher is derived 
from the word “mer” or “meru,” a hill; so that Mer 
means a hillman or highlander. The Mers are closelv 
related to the Minas ; indeed, it is probable that the dis¬ 
tinction between Mer and Meena is geographical rather 
than ethnic. In other words the Meena and Mer belong 
to the same ethnic stock, but have come to be distinct 
peoples by virtue of their occupying distinct tracts of 
country. Mher tradition claims for them a Rajput origin, 
the story current among them being that they are 
descendants of Rajput fathers and Mina mothers. This 
tradition embodies a part of the truth in regard to their 
origin, for the Mers have an undoubted strain of Rajput 
blood in them; but there can be no doubt that the prepon¬ 
derating racial element in them is aboriginal and not 
Rajput. Their habitat usually known as Mherwarra is 
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nTTong and narrow range of hills near the central parts of 
Rajputana. In these mountain fastnesses of theirs, they 
had for centuries successfully resisted all attempts by 
Rajput Chiefs to subdue them, and Rajput dominion over 
them was usually more nominal than real. They are of 
excellent physique and hardy constitutions. There are 
large numbers of them in the Mherwarra Rattalion, a 
corps which, by providing them with honourable and 
lucrative service, has done much to reclaim them lioin 
their previous habits of dacoity and plunder. 

Moghias.—The Moghias, who inhabit parts of the 
Central India Agency, are a brave and warlike aboriginal 
tribe who have only been recently reclaimed from being 
a community of robbers to peaceful and industrious agri¬ 
culturists. There is however, a good deal of the old 
Adam still in them, and they are ever spoiling for a fight 
whenever a pretext arises. They are hardy men, of good 
physique, and would doubtless be able to furnish somo 
good recruits. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Fighting Races of South India. 

A great deal Las yet to be learned in regard to the 
ethnology of the races, tribes, and peoples inhabiting'the 
Southern Presidency. The more interesting peoples of 
Northern India have appealed to the imaginations of a 
large number of ethnologists, who have threshed out a 
great deal of the information procurable in regard to them. 
The sturdy and warlike races of the Punjab, Rajputana, 
&c., all with grand traditions to look back upon, and the 
representatives of once vigorous and romantic civilizations, 
easily attract men to their study. But the essentially 
commonplace Tamil and Telugu do not seem to appeal 
even to the sober and unimaginative ethnologist, for. there 
is a great dearth of information in regard to Madrassi 
ethnology and ethnography. 

However this may be, it is pretty certain that the bulk 
of the population of the Madras Presidency is Dravi- 
dian ; that is, that they belong to a race which entered 
India through the passes of the North-West frontier, prior 
to the entrance of the Aryan settlers. Aryan immigration 
resulted in the Dravidian races being driven further and 
further south till they were confined within their present 
limits. The Dravidians were not originally Hindus by 
religion ; and hence the sj^stem of caste is not indigenous 
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But contact with the religion of a superior race 
like the Aryan led to their gradual conversion to Hinduism. 
Thus in course of time the Dravidians began to be divided 
up into castes like all other Hindu peoples. The term 
6i Dravidian” is derived from the Sanskrit word Dravida, 
which was the word used by the early Aryans to designate 
the peoples inhabiting the southern peninsula of India. 

The Dravidians form one of the group of races known 
collectively by the term Turanian, and thus the racial 
affinities of the Dravidians are not restricted to India, but 
extend into Asia generally. 

The total population of the Madras Presidency is 
36,000,000 in round numbers. Of these, over 14 millions, 
or nearly 40 per cent., are Tamil-speaking. Telugu is the 
next most largely spoken language in the province, the 
Telugu-speaking population numbering about 134 millions, 
or nearly 394 per cent, of the total population. Mala- 
yalam is the language of over 2-i- millions, or »4 P er 
cent, of the population. Canarese has 14 million speak¬ 
ers, or about 4 per cent, of the total population. Ot the 
other languages spoken in the Presidency, Tulu is the 
language of about half million of the inhabitants ot the 
South Canara District. Kondi and Gondhi are spoken 
by the aboriginal tribes of those names. Kodagu is the 
mother-tongue of the people of Ooorg ; while the loda* 
have a distinct language of their own known as the Toda 
language. 

Nearly 90 per cent., or about 32 millions of the Madias 
population, is Hindu by religion. This large preponder- 
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of tlic Hindu element is doubtless due to the fact 
that South India did not come in for anything like 
the full force of the Mahomedan conquest of India by 
the Afghans and Moguls and other Mahomedan peoples* 
There are less than million Mahomedans in the whole 
province. Nearly half the total Mahomedan population 
is located in Malabar. 


Of the Madras population generally it may be said that 
their chief defects are lack of backbone and moral hardi¬ 
hood. They are too pliable and plastic and soft ; too 
prone to inertness and dependence to be capable of becom¬ 


ing a great people. They are not self-reliant and self- 
confident. If during their history they had had the good 
fortune to come more and deeper into contact and conflict 
with the Afghans and Moguls, when these fine races in¬ 
vaded and conquered India, their character might have 
been, and in all probability would have been, very 
considerably stiffened and hardened by such conflict. 
Moreover, very few of the Turanian group of races, of 
which the Dravidians are only one family, seem ever to 
have been possessed of any great moral and physical 
virility* They rarely come on the world’s stage as great 


dominant races like the Semetic and Aryan, which, even 
in the most backward ages, of their history, have shown 
themselves to be essentially strong peoples. 

In the Madras sepoy these defects are to some extent 
eradicated by the discipline and associations of the Indian 
army. But no amount of external education can com¬ 
pletely change fundamental and racial defects of charaotej. 
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Madras arm) r Las every reason to be proud of its 
past history and traditions, for they are not wanting 
in gallant deeds of arms second to none in the annals of 
the Indian army. The part the Madras sepoy has played 
in the past in making the history of, and in building up, 
the British empire in India has been a conspicuous and 
distinguished one. And being by far the oldest of the 
three presidential armies, it has every right to regard itself 
with a certain degree of pride. That the Madras sepoy a 
century ago w T as a very fair type of soldier there can be no 
doubt of. The Duke of Wellington when in India had 
ample opportunities of judging their soldierly qualities, and 
he placed them on a par with second rate European races 
like the Spanish and Portuguese. That even now they can 
exhibit many fine soldierly qualities there can be no room 
for doubt ; as witness the gallant defence made by the 
Madras Sapper Company during the recent fighting at 
the Malakand. But there is equally no doubt that the 
Madras sepoy as a whole has greatly degenerated. The 
usual explanation of the cause of this degeneracy invari¬ 
ably is that over a century of internal quiet and peace 
lias led to the loss of the military instinct for lack of its 
exercise. And doubtless this represents a large part of 
the truth ; for the march of order and civilization which 
makes the preservation of life and property one of the 
first duties of a civilized government, must necessarily 
tend to destroy that instinct which leads the uncivilized 
to make it his first duty to learn how to defend his life and 
possessions. 
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^may be pointed out that the fighting castes of the 
Madras Presidency have not received anything like the 
same systematic study as the fighting races of Upper 
India. And it is probable that the difficulty of obtaining 
good recruits for the Madras army is due, not entirely 
to the natural dearth of good fighting material there, but 
also to a want of knowledge as to what castes to recruit 
from. That this is the case will appear from many 
considerations. For instance, it is laid down in Army 
orders that the Madras army is to be recruited from 
Tamils, Telugus, Mahomedans, &c. These are the vaguest 
generalities, and may mean anything or nothing. No 
attempt appears to have been made to ascertain and specify 
what classes of Tamils or Telugus or Mahomedans are fit 
to bo enlisted. There are 14 millions of Tamils, but not a 
tenth of them are fit to shoulder a rifle. And so with the 
others. The Army order notifying the caste composition 
of the Madras army would lead one to suppose that any 
Tamil or Telugu or Mahomedan was eligible for enlist¬ 
ment, provided only that he came up to the required chest 
and height measurements and was passed by the doctor. 
Recruiting on this vague basis is not permitted in the 
Punjab and Bengal regiments. It is not every class of 
Sikh or Gurkha or Dogra, &c., that is enlisted, but only 
certain specially selected classes from among them whose 


military capacities have been studied and tested. The same 
system of differentiation should be adopted in the case of 
the Madras population, for it is a mistake to suppose that all 
classes and castes of Tamils, Telugus, Mahomedaus, &c., are 
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as regards their fitness for the army. In de¬ 
scribing the fighting castes of the Madras Presidency 
therefore, we have only selected those particular castes 
whose history and traditions entitle them to be regarded 
as soldiers, and no attempt has been made to describe the 
Tamil or the Telugu, or the Malayalam, as a whole. For 
the great bulk of these races are anything but soldiers. 

Tamil-speaking Castes. 

Tamil is the language which is most largely spoken in 
the districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Salem, Coimba¬ 
tore, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly ; 
and also in parts of North Arcot and Travancore. 

The most important Tamil-speaking castes for military 
purposes are the following :— 

Kalians. —This caste, numbering in all about half-a- 
million, is located principally in the districts of Madura, 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. In early times they were a 
violent and turbulent race, much given to theft and 
dacoity. Indeed, the name Kalian is said to be derived 
from the Tamil word Kallam , which means a thief. The 
Rajah of Puddakottah is head of the caste. They appear, 
to have given a considerable amount of trouble to the 
Rajahs under whom they from time to time served, refus¬ 
ing to pay taxes or to refrain from plunder and theft. 
Even at the present day, theft is a common crime among 
them ; and in some districts, notable Trichinopoly, heads 
of families are obliged to employ a Kalian as a watchman, 
whose employment entails a moral obligation on the whole 
caste to refrain from depredations within the precincts of 
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^uchyouses. This is not unlike the practice which used to 
prevail at Peshawar, where every British officer was obliged 
to employ a Patliau to have his belongings guarded against 
robbery by Pathans. Should, by any mischance or mis¬ 
take, a house where a Kalian is employed be robbed by 
any of the caste, the goods are invariably recovered and 
returned to the owner. The Kalians possess a certain 
amount of independence of character ; and though of the 
average height, they are of fair physique, but are any¬ 
thing but a good-looking lot. Though nominally Hindu 
by religion, their Hinduism is of the grossest, and they 
indulge largely in devil-worship and other equally pleasant 
religious occupations. They freely eat flesh—except, of 
course, the flesb of the cow—and have no hesitation in 
getting drunk when the occasion offers. They differ 
from other Hindus in that they go in largely for marriages 
between near relatives, a practice utterly repugnant to 
Hindus generally. The caste can undoubtedly give a fjiir 
number of good recruits to the Madras army. 


Maravans. —The next most important Tamil caste is 
the Maravan, or Maravar, which numbers somewhat over 
300,000 souls. Mr. H. A. Stuart, of the Indian Civil 
Service, has described them well in his Madras Census 
Report of 1801, and we take the liberty of quoting a few 
passages : <c The Maravans are found chiefly in Madura and 
Tinneveliy, where they occupy the tracts bordering on the 
coast from Cape Comorin to the northern limits of the 
llamnad Zamindari. The proprietor of that estate and of 
the great 8ivaganga Zamindari are both of the caste. The 
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must have been one of the first of the Dravidian 
tribes that penetrated to the south of the peninsula, and* 
like the Kalians, they have been little affected by 
Brahmanical influence. Thero exists among them a 
picturesque tradition to the effect that in consequence of 
their assisting Rama in his war against the demon 
Havana, that deity gratefully exclaimed in good. Tamil, 

< maraven , ’ or 4 1 will never forget,’ and that they have 
ever since been called Maravans. But with more pro¬ 
bability the name may be connected with the word maram , 
which means killing, ferocity, bravery and the like, as 
pointing clearly to their unpleasant profession, that of 
robbing and slaying their neighbours. 

44 In former days they were a fierce and turbulent race, 
famous for their military prowess. At one time they 
temporarily held possession of the Pandya kingdom, and 
at a later date their armies gave valuable assistance to 
Tirumala Nayakkan. They gave the British much trouble 
at the end of the last century and the beginning of this ; 
but they are now much the same as other ryots, though 
perhaps somewhat more bold and lawless.” 

The caste mainly subsists on agriculture, and like the 
Kalians, though nominally Hindus, their religion is largely 
demon worship. They marry by preference relations, 
a practice which is strictly forbidden by Hindu law ; and 
in many other ways do not conform to Hinduism as prac¬ 
tised in other parts of India. 

Vellalas.— -This is another and the largest of the 
Tamil-speaking castes, numbering over two millions. They 
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entirely agriculturists, that being their caste 
occupation. They are fairly well off, and some good re¬ 
cruits could be had from among them, their physique 


being fair and the field for selection large. 

Pallis.—This is another Tamil agricultural caste, num- s 
bering over two millions. They are to be found all over 
the Tamil-speaking districts. They were largely em¬ 
ployed as soldiers in days gone by. 

Other Tamil-speaking military castes are the Agamn- 
claiyan or Ahambadiyan , who number about 800,000, and 
who. are, ethnologically, closely related to the Kalians and 
Maravans; the Ambalakkaran , who number about 170,000 ; 
the Pa lay a k ha ran, numbering about 18,000; and the 
Ilamagan and Parivaram , each numbering about 7,000 
souls. 1< rom all these castes suitable material, though not 
of the best, is available for the needs of the Madras army. 
Malayalam-speaking Castes. 

Malaya!am is the language spoken along the Malabar 
Coast, in the districts of Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. 

Nayars. Of the Malayalam-speaking castes, the Nayars 
arc by far the most important. The total Nayar popu¬ 
lation, which is found in Malabar, is about 400,000, and 
they are undoubtedly one of the best fighting races to be 
found within the Madras Presidency. They are Dravi- 
diaus, but it has come about that iu the course of centu¬ 
ries, a great many Tamils and Telugus and other Madras 
castes have emigrated into the territory occupied by the 
Nayars, and have thus come to regard themselves, and to 
bo regarded by others, as Nayars. These Tamil and 
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TTeiuga immigrants are not, however, real Nayars and do 
not come up to the standard of the genuine Malabar 
Nayar, who is ethnologieally of a somewhat different 
typo. Hence in recruiting it should bo carefully ascertain¬ 
ed whether any recruit is a Nayar by birth or only by loca¬ 
tion. The only Nayar subdivisions from which recruits 
should be taken into the Madras Army are:— 

(1) The Agattucharna Nayars numbering ... 33,000 

(2) The Kiriyattil Nayars numbering ... 116,000 

(3) The Parattu Charna Nayars numbering ... 110,000 

These classes have in the past played a prominent part in 
the history of Malabar, where their courage and soldierly 
qualities made them the dominant people over considerable 
tracts. Of the three classes mentioned above, the second 
and third are practically one and the same, the term 
Kiriyattil being used in the southern parts of Malabar, 
while the Parattu Charna is more in use in the northern 
parts of that district. The Kiriyattil are acknowledged to 
be the leading class among Nayars. 

It is perhaps, more correct to speak of the Nayars as 
a tribe than as a caste, because as a matter of fact they 
are a collection of several distinct castes, with distinct 
class occupations. Thus husbandmen, artisans, traders, 
dhobies, &c., arc all found among Nayars, which would 
not be the case if they were one caste. 

The Nayars in days gone by occupied to the Dravidian 
races somewhat the same position which tho Rajputs 
occupied to the Aryan races of India ; that is, they were 
a body of professional soldiers’ who made war their here- 
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occupation. They were given lands as payment 
for their military services by their Chiefs ; and they held 


these lands as military fiefs. When not engaged in war 
they spent their time in agriculture ana in other peaceful 
pursuits, but the soldier was never subordinated to these. 
In other words, the Nayars, for a great many centuries 
past, were a community of militiamen, engaged in peace¬ 
ful pursuits during times of peace, but under a feudal 
obligation to serve as soldiers when required by their 


Chiefs. 

The staple food of the tribe is rice, but the more 
wealthy members indulge in flesh of all kinds, except pro¬ 
hibited articles like beef ; while all freely indulge in liquor. 

There is no doubt that the Nayars could supply good 
recruits for the Madras army, and the wonder is that they 
have not hecn more largely enlisted than they have been 
hitherto. 

TeLUGU-SP BAKING CASTES. 


Telugu is the language spoken in the districts of Nel- 
lore, Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Auantapur, and parts of Bellary, North Arcot and Ganjam. 
It thus occupies practically the whole of the northern 
limits of the Madras Presidency. The principal Telugu- 
speaking castes for military purposes are the following:— 
Kapu or Reddi.—This is a caste of agriculturists num¬ 
bering nearly millions, which in the early years ot 
the Christian era held a predominant position in the 
tracts they now occupy. They attained to some civiliza¬ 
tion, as traces of ancient greatness are still discoverable 
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liTuie archaeological remains found within the Telugu 
area. But they are now a poor lot as a whole, but being 
a large caste, a fair number of men of good physique 
can be obtained. 

Tottiyans. —Though the Tottiyans are Telugus they 
occupy tracts in the Tamil-speaking districts of Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Salem and Coimbatore. They number about 
150,000, and are supposed to be the “descendants of 
poligars and soldiers of the Nayakkan kings of Viziana- 
gar, who conquered the Madura country about the begin¬ 
ning of the 16th century.”— (Madras Census Report , 
1891.) 

Telagas or Telingas.— “The Telagas are a Telugu caste 
of cultivators w r ho were formerly soldiers in the armies 
of the Hindu sovereigns of Telingana. This may perhaps 
account for the name, for it is easy to see that the Telugu 
soldiers might come to be regarded as the Telugus or 
Telagas par excellence The caste numbers about 300,000. 
There are still a considerable number of Telagas in the 
Madras army, but their farther recruitment has been 
stopped. 

Mahomedans of Madras. 

Although the Mahoinedans of Madras are mostly con¬ 
verts from Hinduism and are hence Dravidian by blood and 
race, there is yet a not inconsiderable Pat ban or Afghan 
and Mogul element in the province which is the result 
of the Mahomedan invasions of Southern India, lhese 
conquering Mahomedan immigrants from Upper India, in 
due course intermarried with the natives oi the south, 
b, FR 
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fombly and by pursuasion converting a goodly number 
to their own faith. The Mahomedan population of the 
province is thus made up (1) of pure-blooded Dravi- 
dian converts to Islam ; (2) the pure descendants of 
Afghans and Moguls w r ho came as conquerors into tho 
south ; and (3) a mixed Afghan, Mogul, and Dravidian 
population. The second and third of these are capable 
of supplying excellent material for the Madras army. The 
Mahomedans who form the bulk of the Madras cavalry 
regiments are fine men in every way, while the Maho- 
medans of the Hyderabad Contingent, who are much the 
same as those of the Madras Lancers, are also excellent. 
The only pity is that the supply is not larger. Two 
Mahomedan castes deserve special mention : these are the 
Moplas or Mapillas, and the Labbais. 

Moplas or Mapillas. —The Moplas or Mapillas of 
Malabar are perhaps the best fighting material to be had 
within the limits of the Madras Presidency. They are a 
fairly large class, numbering about one million, their 
language being Malayalam. A large number of Moplas 
are to be found in the Laccadive Islands. 

Ethnologically, the real Mopla differs from the rest of 
the Madras population, the race representing the union of 
the Dravidian and Semetic types. In the eaidy years of 
Mahomedanism and for several centuries after, there used 
to be a large trade carried on between the ports of Arabia 
and of the Malabar coast. It thus came about that a large 
Arab population came to be located more or less . perma* 
nently in Malabar. The superior race soon acquired a 
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prominent position on the western coast ; and being an 
energetic and hardworking class of traders, they acquir¬ 
ed an amount of wealth which enabled them to exercise 
much influence on their surroundings. In time these, 
Arab traders intermarried with the women of the country 
and thus there sprang up a mixed race, partly Arab and 
partly Dravidian, which naturally inherited a good deal 
of the grit and force of character possessed by one of its 
components. The term Mopla or Mapilla is, strictly 
speaking, only applicable to the descendants of these 
Arabs and their mixed Arab and Dravidian offspring ; but 
the terms are now equally applied to pure-blooded Dravi¬ 
dian converts to Mahomedanism on the Malabar coast. 
u The word Mapilla is said to bo the same as the Tamil 
word meaning bridegroom or son-in-law, and to have been 
applied to the Arabs who married native women, and to 
the offspring of such unions .”—(Madras Census Report , 
1891.) 

Ihe Moplas are now engaged either in trade or in 
agriculture. Those on the coast, where the facilities for 
sea-transport are easy, are mainly traders ; while those 
more in the interior are mainly agriculturists. 

They are fanatical to a degree, and their fanaticism is 
of a particularly unreasonable order. The Pathan is 
nothing if not fanatical, but he is a pretty level-headed 
specimen of the class, and takes good care that his fana¬ 
ticism is only harmful to others and not to himself. No 
amount of religious bigotry will induce the majority of 
Patbans to risk their necks unless by so doing they have 
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nablc chance of inflicting a commensurate amount 
of damage on the hated infidel. There is, in short, method 
in the Pathan’s fanaticism, but none in that of the Mopla 
who never stops to reckon the odds. However, be then- 
faults what it may, there can be no doubt they would 
make excellent soldiers. They are however in most cases 
too well otf to care to enlist. In physique they are supe¬ 
rior to most of the Madras castes, though they do not 
attain to anything like the fine physique of the Sikh and 
Pathan ; nor have they the finely cut and well propor¬ 
tioned features of the races of Upper India. 

Labbais or Sonagans— Like the Moplas, the Labbais 
are Mahomedans, and like the Moplas they are the mixed 
descendants of Arab traders and Native women. The 
Labbais are however restricted to the eastern or Coro¬ 
mandel coast, while their native speech is Tamil. The 
caste or community numbers about 350,000. As - in the 
Malabar coast, so on the Coromandel coast, Arab traders 
found their way, flourished, intermarried with Native 
women, and thus gave rise to a mixed Arab and Tamil 
population to which the name Labbai has become attached. 
They are also known as Sonagans or Arabians, Sonagan 
being the Tamil name for Arabia. Although orthodox 
Mahomedans they are not fanatics like the Moplas. In 
past centuries they did good military service to their 
chief as horse soldiers, and they are still sometimes known 
as Ravuttans, the Tamil word for a cavalryman. The 
community now mainly subsists on trade, fishing and pearl 
diving, and a good many recruits can be had from it oi 
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^ry fair type. A large number of Labbais are the 
descendants of Tamils forcibly converted to Islam by Tippu 
Sultan. 


Other Madras Castes. 

Of the other Madras castes suitable for the Native army 
the following are the chief:— 

Bantas. —This caste, numbering about 70,000, is found 
in the district of South Canara on the western coast. 
Their native tongue is Tulu, a Dravidian dialect. The 
term Banta, means a soldier, and in times past they served 
tlie Tulu kings faithfully in that capacity. They have 
degenerated much in these days. They are now mainly 
agricultural. 

Tiyyans. —This is a Malabar caste of Hindus who speak 
Malayalam. They number considerably over half-a- 
inillion. Tradition says that they are immigrants from 
Ceylon. Their caste profession is toddy-drawing and 
distilling. The caste as a whole, is fairly well off, and 
contains many wealthy and educated men among them. 
I do not think there are many of them in the Madras 
army, but they could undoubtedly furnish some good 
men. 


Bedars or Beydars.— This caste is not restricted to 
Madras, but is also to be found in part of Mysore and in 
the Bombay district of Shorapore. The Bedars of Mad- 
dras, are a Canarese-speaking tribe of hunters and agricul¬ 
turists and occupy the district of South Canara. They 
number about 53,000. They are warlike by instinct and 
tradition, and both Hvder Ali and his son Tippu Sultan 
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largely enlisted them into their armies, and they gave 
an excellent account of themselves in the wars of those 
two monarchs against us. They indulge largely in 
open-air sports like hunting, and hence are a hardy 
race. As compared with the generality of the Madras 
population, they are physically a fine race, and every 
effort should be made to enlist them. 

Coorgs. —The Coorg population, which is Hindu in the 
main, is essentially warlike. They are closely related 
to the Nayars; indeed, the distinction between Coorg 
and Nayar is geographical rather than ethnic. Coorg 
was an important State even so far back as the 15th 
century, for the Mahomedan historian Ferishta speaks of 
it as one of the chief states of South India. The Coorgs 
offered a stout and gallant resistance to Hyder Ali of 
Mysore ; and later on, in their short but sharp conflict with 
the British, again distinguished themselves by their 
courage. They would, undoubtedly, make good soldiers. 
Their language is a Dravidian dialect known as Kodagu. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Gauhwalis. 

The word tc Garhwal ” is said to be derived from 
“ garb ” a fortress, and lienee Garhwal means “ the land 
of forts ; ” the country in question having been at one 
time studded with a large number of petty hill forts, the 
ruins of which are still to be seen. Garhwal is a moun¬ 
tainous district in the Himalayas forming the north¬ 
western part of the Kumaon Division of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the N.-W. P. and Oudh. Its total area 
is about 5,500 square miles, and its population about 
350,000. Its northern limits extend right up to Tibet, 
its southern face being bounded by the Bijnaur or 
Bijnor District of the Rohilkhand Division. On.the east, 
it is bounded by the Kumaon District of the Division 
ot the same name ; and on the west by the Debra Dun 
District and the Native state of Tehri. 

The physical features, climate, and productions of the 
Garhwal District approximate more or less closely to the 
rest of the Himalayan regions. The greater part of the 
district consists of mountain ranges of great elevation, 
which are confusedly intertwined among each other with¬ 
out any marked regularity of formation or direction. 
These mountain ranges are separated from each other by 
narrow valleys which nowhere exceed half a mile in 
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so that, cultivation within valleys, which form so 
large a part of the available culturable area in all moun¬ 
tainous tracts, cannot be carried on very largely in Garh- 
wal. Further north, the mountains culminate in a series 
of huge and elevated peaks, none of which are less than 
22,000 feet above sea-level. The principal of these peaks 
is Nanda Devi, which rises to a height of 25,660 feet 
above the sea t Other lofty peaks are Kamet, 25,413 feet 
above sea-level; Treesool, 23,382 feet; Doonagiri, 23,181 
feet; Badrinath, 22,900 feet; and Kedarnath, 22,853 feet. 
Through these mountain ranges several passes lead into 
Tibet, the principal of which are the Mana and Nibi 
passes, along which some trade is carried on betwen Garh- 
wal and Tibet. The principal river in the district is the 
Alaknanda, which by its union with the Bhagirathi goes to 
form the nucleus of the Ganges. The drainage of the 
whole of Garhwal falls into the Ganges. The Garhwal 
Terai is popularly known as the Bhabbar. 

A cpiarter of a century ago the greater part of the 
Garhwal District lay uncultivated, and even now the 
mountain slopes are capable of producing .more crops 
than they actually do. Owing to the absence of broad 
valleys, which naturally present favourable conditions 


for agriculture, and to the steepness of the hillsides, 
agriculture is a matter attended with greater difficulty 
than in most other parts of the Himalayas ; and demands 
considerable industry and skill. Rice, wheat, and millet, 
known as manduwa in Garhwal, are the principal food 
stuffs grown. The cultivators are mainly small peasant 
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^proprietors, who are, as compared with the Indian peas¬ 
antry generally, very well oft. The hill slopes are covered 
with rich pasturage which supports largo flocks of sheep, 
goats, cows, and other useful domestic animals. The 
crops produced are sufficiently large to admit ot a small 
export into Tibet. 

Three distinct ethnic elements are to be found in the 
population of Garhwal. These are (1) an Aryan Rajput 


element ; (2) a Mongol element; and (3) 


an 


aboriginal 


element. 

In early Hindu writings Khas appears to have been 
a prefix applied to ail the hill and mountainous counti} 
from Kashmir or Khashmir on the west to the Nepal 
valley on the east ; and the terms Khasiya or Khasa wore 
used to denote the highlanders living within those limits. 
It is probable that Kashmir, Kashgark, Kashkara, &c. 
derive their names from a more or less intimate prehistoric 
connection with these Khasiyas or Khasas. Ihese Khasas 
or Khasiyas were Aryan emigrants from Central Asia, 
who entered India at some remote poriod, occupied large 
tracts of country in the Punjab and in the western part y 
of the N. W.-P., but were subsequently driven into the 
mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas to the north, and 
into the Yindhiyas on the south, by subsequent Scythian 
hordes and by the early Mahomedan invaders. Garhwal 
received a considerable overflow of this Aryan emigration 
from the plains ; and the Khasiyas or Khasas themselves, 
whr. are the preponderating and predominant race iu 
Garhwal, claim to be Rajputs from the plains who have 
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the social scale, because the nature of their 
mountain country has prevented a strict adherence to 
Hindu caste rules. The Khasas of Garhwal prefer to be 
called Rajputs, and they are generally known as such 
there being no doubt that they have a large proportion 
of Aryan Rajput blood in them. 

The Mongol element in the Garhwal population 
entered the district from Tibet, and as a natural conse¬ 
quence the population of the extreme north of Garhwal 
abutting on Tibet is more Mongolian than Aryan. This 
more or less pure Mongolian people, inhabiting the extreme 
northern part of the district, is known as the Bhotiyas, 
Bhutiyas or Bhotas. The Tibetans living on the Garhwal 
border are known as Huniyas, but in language, features, 
customs, &e., Bhotiyas and Huniyas are much alike. 

The Doms, Bums, or Dhooms, who are the third 
ethnic element in the population, are a purely aboriginal 
race neither Aryan nor Mongolian, whose entry into the 
district is quite prehistoric. They are probably of the 
same ethnic stock as the other aboriginal races of India. 
They found their way into Garhwal, and were there sub¬ 
dued by the Khasiyas when these entered the district. 
The Dhooms do all the menial work for the Khasiyas. 

In addition to these three ethnic elements in the popu¬ 
lation a fourth enters, but not to any marked extent. 
Owing to there being several sacred shrines in Garhwal, 
pilgrims from India largely flock into the district for 
devotional purposes. Many of these pilgrims have settled 
down in Garhwal, giving rise to a more or less distinct 
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munity, which differs from the Khasiyas in being a 
purely Aryan one, while the latter have a decidedly 
Mongolian strain in them. 

Centuries of close contact naturally resulted in a 
partial fusion of the Aryan and Mongolian elements 
in the Garliwal population. So that though the Khasiya 
is in the main still preponderatingly Aryan by blood 
and instinct, there is a sufficient strain of Mongolian 
blood in him to distinguish him from a pure-blooded 
Aryan. Indeed, it is largely due to his Mongolian 
blood that the Garhwali makes the good soldier he 
does, for it has made him into a far sturdier fellow 
than he would otherwise have been. Naturally also, 
the closer the Khasiya is to India, the more pro¬ 
nounced is the Aryan in him, and the less hardy is 
he in consequence ; while the further he is away from 
India and the closer to Tibet, the Aryan becomes less 
preponderating, and the Mongol more pronounced, 
much to his gain as far as soldierly qualifications are 
concerned. 


The Bhotiyas, who occupy the extreme northern parts of 
the district adjoining Tibet, are preponderatingly Mongo- 
ian by blood ; and though they have an Aryan strain in 
them, it is not sufficient to alter their ethnic character. 
They themselves however, being Hindus by religion, claim 
a Rajput origin, which, of course, is not valid. The 
Bhotiya language is closely connected with the Tibetan 
spoken in the adjoining, districts of Tibet. The number 
of Bhotiyas is very small, being only about 5,000. Both 
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and women are sturdily built and of good physique, 
their principal occupation being that of carriers. Hence 
what trade there is between Garhwal and Tibet is largely 
in their hands. 


Garhwal has scarcely anything like history to record 
except till recent times. In early historic times the whole 
district was split up into a large number of petty states ; 
each state often not more than a few square miles in area 
and containing only a few hundred inhabitants. In the 
thirteenth century there were no less than fifty-two 
^uch petty states within the district, the Chiefs of which 
were at constant feud with each other. About the four¬ 
teenth century one Rajah Ajai Pal or Ajai Pala, Chief 
of Ghandpur, one of the petty Garhwal states, succeeded 
in reducing most of the other states to subjection, 
and thus established the kingdom of Garhwal. This 
Ajai Pal is the local hero of Garhwal, and appears 
to have been a man of ability and force of character. 
Ihe ruins of his palace at Srinagar, his capital city, are 
still to be seen. Ajai Pal was the founder of the Chand 
dynasty, which ruled over Garhwal till the Gurkha con¬ 
quest early in the present century. During the sway of 
the Chand dynasty, Garhwal was subject to many vicis¬ 
situdes, being often invaded by neighbouring hill states 
and sometimes by the Rohillas of Rohilkand. They 
were often defeated and often victorious, but the details 
of their petty wars are of no interest. Suffice it to say 
that the Garhwalis, mostly Khasiyas, often displayed 
devoted courage in these wars. 
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^Tno Gurkha invasions of Garhwal, which lmve left such 
a deep mark on the district and its peoples, began in 
the year 1791 A.D. Before however the Gurkhas 
could reduce the state, they were called away to repel a 
Tibetan attack on Nepal, but not before they had so 
impressed the Rajah of Garhwal by their courage and 
prowess, as to induce him to pay an annual tribute oi 
Rs. 25,000 to the Nepal Darbar. An agent or ambas¬ 
sador from Garhwal "was also accredited to the Napalese 
Court. Further organised aggression by the Gurkhas 
was, by these means, stopped, but only for a time ; and a 
constant succession of small plundering expeditions by 
Gurkhas into Garhwal continued to take place, and the 
Garhwal border was harried till almost a barren waste. 
Villages were burnt, wanton destruction of life and 
property occurred, and all the horrors of Oriental warfare 
left the border almost desolate. 

In 1803 the Gurkhas, under their great general Amur 
Sing Thapa, invaded Garhwal in force and completely 
overran the whole country. Pradhaman Sah, the Rajah 
of Garhwal, fled before the victorious Gurkhas without 
ottering any real resistance, and took refuge in the plains 
with a large number of his followers. In the plains he 
succeeded in raising an army of about 12,000 men with 
which he attempted to recover his kingdom from the 
Gurkhas. lie was however utterly defeated by the 
Gurkhas at the Battle of KJmrbura near Dehra Boon. 
In the battle Pradhaman Sah was killed as well as a 
large number of his following. 
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; but the fighting instinct is nevertheless 
latent and dormant in him, requiring only a little en¬ 
couragement and exercise to bring it to a head. They are 
quiet and orderly in disposition, easily amenable to dis¬ 
cipline ; but wanting in the cheerful and good-humoured 
nonchalance which the Gurkha generally displays in 
moments of pain and sickness. He is much more liable 
to be depressed by failure than the Gurkha, and has not 
the same amount of grit and backbone. Nor is he, as a 
rule, such a likeable individual as the Gurkha, whose 
frank and cheery bonhomie appeals so strongly to English¬ 
men. Nevertheless the better class of Garhwalis possess 
sufficient courage and hardihood to make excellent 
soldiers ; and the new 39th Garhwali Regiment has more 
than realised the hopes and anticipations of those who 
were instrumental in raising it. 

I?i the Anglo-Nepalese War of 1814-15, there were 
a large number of Garhwalis in the ranks of the Gurkha 
army, and they can thus fairly claim a share of the honour 
that fell to the Gurkha army in the brave and spirited 
resistance they offered to our troops in that struggle. 

They have the reputation of being honest, in so far as 
abstaining from petty thefts constitutes honesty, and they 
can he relied on to faithfully discharge any trust reposed 
in them. 

The bulk of the Garhwal population is Hindu, the 
Mahomedan population being so small as to be quite in¬ 
appreciable. Further north however, a trace of Buddhism 
is observable in the religious beliefs of the people, but 
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nofsufficient to modify their essentially Hindu character. 

Polygamy is largely practised and perhaps it is not 
surprising that it should be so. Owing to the narrowness 
of the valleys in Garhwal, which necessitates a large 
use of the steep hill slopes for agricultural purposes, 


agriculture demands a great deal of care and industry. 


Therefore the more beasts of burden, in the shape of 
wives, which a man has in Garhwal, the better off ho 
is, because the women do a large part of the field work 


required in agriculture. The free practice of polygamy 
has not tended to elevate the morality either of the men 
or the women. Marriage is a matter purely of business, 
wives being freely bought, so that there is not much affec¬ 
tion on either side. Widows may remarry if they can, 
but do not hesitate to contract unlawful connections with 
any man willing to have them ; .nor does public opinion 
in Garhwal seriously condemn such connections. 

The food of the poorer classes consists largely of man - 
duwa , dal, and vegetables, occasionally diversified with 
rice. All Garhwalis eat flesh when they can afford it, 
forbidden flesh only being eschewed. They brew their 
own liquor—a sort of beer—which they consume largely ; 
while their large flocks and herds enable most ot them to 
indulge in milk and its various preparations. Like most 
hill dwellings, the houses are built of stone, which is so 
plentiful in their hills, roofed over with slate. They are 
very dirty in person and habits, and their houses are often 
cess-pools. It is owing to their dirty habits that the fever 
known as mahamari —a sort of bubonic plague—is more 
b, fr 12 
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Till the conclusion of our war with Nepal in 1815, the 
•Gurkhas continued to rule over Garhwal : and during 
those twelve years they nearly ruined the country by 
their barbarities. They laid the country waste, destroyed 
property, sold as many as they could as slaves, put most 
of the leading Garhwal families to death, and in other 
ways so maltreated the unfortunate inhabitants, that the 
memory of Gurkha rule in Garhwal is still fresh in the 
minds of its people as the darkest period of their exist¬ 
ence. At the close of the Anglo-Nepalese War in 1815, 
Garhwal was ceded to the East India Company, who 
converted it into a British district. The East India 
Company However generously made over a portion of 
Garhwal, situated to the west of the Alaknanda River 
and known as Tehri, to Sndarsan Sah, a descendant of 
Pradhaman Sah, who was living in great poverty at 
Dehra. Thus it is that Tehri is still a Native state under 
its own Chief. 

Considerable diversity of opinion has existed as to the 
merits of the Garhwali as a soldier ; many officers speak¬ 
ing highly of them, others as disparagingly. But on 
the whole the scrutiny to which he has been subjected, 
has been in his favour; and the Garhwali has emerged 
from it with a higher reputation than was held of him 
before. Although Garhwali history contains few records 
of brilliant military successes, the mere fact that they 
maintained their independence for many years in spite 
of the proximity of first-class fighting races like the 
Rohillas and Gurkhas, is in itself a testimony in their 
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itn-our. The resistance they offered to the Rohillas was 
brave and spirited ; whilst their constant little wars with 
Kumaon, though not characterised by the highest mili¬ 
tary qualities, were nevertheless carried on with a con¬ 
siderable degree of courage and pertinacity. There has 
always been, except till very recently, a considerable 
proportion of Garhwalis in all Gurkha regiments, and 
in these they have invariably done well. Indeed, many 
of the smartest Gurkha officers in the Native army were 
not Gurkhas at all but Garhwalis. A considerable 
number of Order of Merit ” men have also belonged to 
tho same race. It used to be said that the Garhwalis in 
the Gurkha regiments, which topk part in the siege of 
of Delhi in 1857. did not always do well ; but this may 
perhaps be due to the best class of Garhwalis not always 
being enlisted in those days, Garhwal being then a little 


known region. 

It may therefore safely be stated that, provided only 
the best castes of Garhwal are enlisted, a Garhwali batta¬ 
lion would be second to none in the Native army. He is 
a hardy man of good physique, perhaps not on the whole 
as sturdy as the Gurkha, but possessing a considerable 
degree of physical vigour and endurance. They are ac¬ 
customed to hard manual labour, and the great loads they 
carry speak for their physical capabilities. He is a fairly 
intelligent man—much more so than the Gurkha and is 
not so caste-ridden as the Rajputs of the plains ; but not 
>o fre^ from caste prejudices as the Gurkhas. He is not 
perhaps a soldier by instinct and tradition likie tho Sikhs 
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^rdess endemic in certain parts of the district. The dress 
of the males consists of a lungot or lungoti worn round 
the waist, and reaching down to the calves, while over it, 
from the shoulders down to their legs, is thrown a loose, 
long frock, usually a blanket fastened to the waist by a 
kummerbund and to the shoulders by rough pins made 
of wood or metal. 

The language of Garhwal is a dialect closely akin to 
Hindi and belongs to the Aryan group. 

For recruiting purposes Garhwal has been arbitrarily 
divided into two divisions, viz., Upper and Lower Garhwal. 
Lower Garhwal does not offer a good field for recruiting, 
so that recruitment should be restricted to Upper Garh¬ 
wal. The population of Northern and Central Garhwal is, 
both in physique, in physical endurance, and in manly and 
soldierly qualities, far ahead of those in Lower Garhwal. 

The Khasas or Rajputs, as they prefer to call them¬ 
selves, form the great bulk of the population. From this 
tribe the following clans only should be enlisted— 


Itawats, 

Negi8. 


Goshains. 

Bhists. 


Tkakura. 


Each of these five clans are subdivided into a number 

* 

of smaller clans or septs. 

Bhotiyas are of excellent physique, but boing so small 
numerically are of no use for military purposes. 

The advice of the Preacher to eschew evil should be 
extended io Brahmans and Dhooms who should on no 
account bo enlisted in Garhwal. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Hindustani Mahomedans. 

The Hindustani Mahomedan recruits for the Indian 
army are mainly drawn from the North-Western I 
vinces and Oudk with the Delhi Division of the Punjab 
thrown in. The total Mahomedan population of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh is about six and a 
half millions, found chiefly and of finest quality in the 
districts of Saharanpur, Mozaffernagar, Meerut, Bijnor, 
Moradabad, Bareilly, and Lucknow. In each of these 
districts the Mahomedan population is over 20 per cent, 
of the whole. The Delhi Division, containing as it did the 
chief centre of Mahomedan supremacy in India, contains, 
as a natural consequence, some of the finest Mahomedan 
peoples to be found in India. 

Hindustani Mahomednns may he divided into two great 
divisions, viz *— 

(1) Converts from Hinduism. 

(2) The descendants, more or less pure, ot the 

original Mahomedan peoples who conquer¬ 
ed India. 

Among the first. Rajput Mahomedans, Mahomedan Jats. 
Karribohs, Meos or Mewatis, Tagas and Garas, afford 
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best field for recruitment ; and among the latter 
Saiyids, Shekhs, Moguls and Pathans. A brief descrip¬ 


tion of each class follows : — 

Rajput Mahomedans. —Although conversions to 
Islam from Hinduism have mainly been from the 
lower castes, the superior caste of Rajputs has given 
a not inconsiderable proportion of proselytes to the 
Mahomedan faith. These Rajput Mahomedans, owing to 
their being of good caste, of which they have every reason 
to be proud, prefer to retain their caste appellation of 
Rajputs, and do not claim to be Saiyids and Shekhs as 
the lower caste converts to Islam so often do. Although 
Rajput conversions to Islam were at first mainly by force,, 
as time went on largo conversions took place from motives 
of policy ; so that many Rajput clans have now both 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan branch. The social position 
of these Rajput Mahomedans is good, both among Hindus 
and among Mahomedans, and they can intermarry 
with the best class of Saiyids and Shekhs. They are 
called by different names in different localities. Thus, in 
the Delhi Division • they are usually known as Ranghars 
or Rungurs, a term of reproach applied to them by Hindu 
Rajputs for their backsliding from the faith of their 
forefathers. They are styled Khanzadas (a term of re¬ 
spect) in Oudh, while Malkliana is the name they flourish 


under in and about Agra. 

Of these Rajput Mahomedans, the Ranghars of the 
Delhi Division are, perhaps, the best class of Rajput 
Hindustani Mahomedans to be had for the Native army. 
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c try . 

_hey are a turbulent lot however, who require a hrm 

and judicious hand over them, but their soldierly quali¬ 
ties are of a decidedly high order. Ot Rajput Maho- 
medans of Hindustan generally, it may be said that they 
make good but not first class soldiers, being orderly, 
amenable to discipline and of good physique. But they 
are not on the whole so good as the Rajput Mahomedans 
of the Punjab. 

Kambohs. —Kambohs are not restricted to the North- 
Western Provinces, but are found in large numbers in the 
Punjab. By religion they are partly Hindu, partly 
Mahomedan and partly Sikh ; but no matter what their 
faith they are held in high repute as industrious agricul¬ 
turists. In the North-Western Provinces they are found 
mostly in the Meerut and Agra Divisions. Their origin is 
rather obscure, some giving them a Persian origin, while 
they themselves claim to have come from the neighbour¬ 


hood of Ghazni. The fact that 40 per cent, ot them are 
Hindus and 23 per cent. Sikhs, while only 37 per cent, 
are Mahomedans, clearly disproves their traditional origin 
from a purely Mahomedan neighbourhood. W hatever 
their origin, the Mussulman Kambohs of Hindustan and 
the Punjab are able to supply a good number of recruits 
for the Native army. 

Mahomedan Jat. We have in a separate chapter de¬ 
scribed the Jat, so that a second description here is 
unnecessary, as there is little difference between the 
Mahomedan and Hindu Jat. The Hindu Jat i£, however, 


on the whole a somewhat superior man. 
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Garas. —This tribe of Mahomedans is found mainly in 
the Saharanpur District of the Meerut Division, the total 
number being about 60,000. They are the descendants 
of the early converts to Islam from Hinduism and are 
probably Rajputs by race. They can marry with Saiyids, 
so that their social position is good. They make fair 
soldiers and are of good physique. 

Tagas.—These are a comparatively small tribe number¬ 
ing in all only some 30,000 souls. Of these again, only 
some 6,000 are Mahomedans and the rest Hindus. They 
are found only in the Meerut and Rohilkhund Divisions, 
and are supposed to represent the descendants of Brah¬ 
mans, who were for some reason or other outcasted 
and obliged to take to agriculture The tribe is of no 
consequence. 

Meos or Mewatis. —These have been described under 
aboriginal tribes, which see. 

Saiyids.- The genuine Saiyid is of Arab descent and 
claims to be descended from the Prophet Mahomed, through 
his daughter Fatima, \Vho married Ali, the fourth Khalifa. 
The tradition existing among them is that they came into 
India with the early Mahomedan invaders like Timur, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, Mahomed of Ghor, &e. ; but it is pro¬ 
bable that the true Saiyids of India are also to a certain 
extent the modern Indo-Arabic representatives of the early 
Arab iuvaders who came spasmodically to the Sind coast 
before the Afghans. Owing to the tendency of all 
Mahomedans to claim relationship with the Prophet 
many low castes converted to Islam from Hinduism 
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freely assume the title Saiyid, so that great care should 
be exercised in recruiting to distinguish the genuine Saiyid 
from the spurious article. 

In the recruiting area allotted to the Bengal army, 
Saiyids are most largely found in the Delhi Division, but 
even here they form only a very small part of the popula¬ 
tion. The last Census shews nearly two and a half million 
people in the North-Western Provinces and Ondh who have 
classed themselves as Saiyids, Shekhs, Biloch, Pafhan, &c. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is probably not a 
quarter of this number of genuine Saiyids and Shekhs, 
and the actual number of true Saiyids does not probably 
exceed a quarter of a million all told all over India. In 
the Punjab, in like manner, 300,000 people have returned 
themselves as Saiyids, mostly in the western half of the 
province. 

The Saiyids, having come into India as conquerors, were 
naturally given grants of land by their Chiefs for military 
services rendered in subjugating the land. Hence Saiyids 
are mainly small landowners and not tenants, but they 
now generally cultivate their own lands owing to poverty. 
Centuries of dominance have rendered them, in their own 
estimation, superior to the plough, so that they are indif¬ 
ferent cultivators, and only cultivate their fields from 
necessity. Lazy to a degree, thriftless and poor, the only 
profession they regard as worthy of them is the profes¬ 
sion of war. They retain to an almost ridiculous extent 
their pride as a conquering race, and being of good phy¬ 
sique make capital soldiers. They are generally too proud 
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service in the Infantry, but take readily to the 

Cavalry. 

The Saiyids are divided into two great divisions. 
The Hasani Saiyids are the descendants of Hasan, the son 
of Ali and Fatima, and the Husaini Saiyids are the descen¬ 
dants of Husain, also the son of Ali and Fatima. They 
are also classified accordingly to the locality from which 
they originally came, viz., as Baghdadi Saiyids from Bagh¬ 
dad, Bukhari Saiyids from Bukhara, Meshedi Saiyids 
from Meshed, &c. 

Shekhs.—Like the true Saiyid, the true Shekli is of 
Arab descent, and came into India along with the early 
Mahomedan conquerors. As in the case of the Saiyids, 
so also with Shekhs, low-caste Hindu converts to Islam 
assume the name Shekh to elevate themselves in the social 
scale, but they are an utterly spurious lot. The true 
Shekh is not, of course, restricted to Hindustan, hut from 
whatever locality he comes, he makes a capital soldier, 
but he is an indifferent cultivator, lazy, thriftless and 
conceited. 

They claim descent from the four Khalifas Abu Bakr 
surnamed Sadik the faithful, Umar, surnamed Farukh, 
Usman and Ali. The Shekhs are therefore divided into 
four great divisions named after these four, viz., Sadiki, 
the Farukhi, the Usmani and the Alvi. All’s descendants 
by wives other than Fatima are called Alvis, the descent 
through Fatima being called Saiyids. 

Moguls. —The Moguls of Indin claim to be descended 
from the Mogul conquerors who raised such a magnificent 





empire in India. The Moguls are a race of Tartar origin, 
and their Indian descendants are most largely found in the 
Delhi Division, but scattered colonies exist all over the 
Punjab and North-Western Provinces. They have degene¬ 
rated much since they lost their dominant position, and 
being too proud or too lazy to go in heartily for agriculture, 
are rather poor. The Moguls in India have scarcely re¬ 
tained the purity of their blood which may account for their 
present degeneracy, but the class as a v T hole, is undoubt¬ 
edly able to supply a number of good recruits. 

Pathans. —Pathans have been treated in detail in the 
first chapter. It is only necessary to say that the Pathans 
of Hindustan, being the descendants of Pathans who 
followed the victorious armies of the Afghan and Mogul, 
possess many good fighting qualities. But their Indian 
residence has to a great extent impaired their martial 
qualities, so that they are not to be compared with the 
genuine Pa than. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Rajputs. 

Rajputs are the modern Hindu non-Brahminical and 
more or less pure-blooded representatives of the early 
Aryan immigrants into India. The common idea pre'va¬ 
lent is that they are the inhabitants of Rajputana ; but 
they do not form more than a small part of the popula¬ 
tion oi that province. Nor are they restricted to Rajpu¬ 
tana, but are found in large numbers from the Indus on 
the west down to Benares on the east. A great portion 
of the Rajputs of the Punjab have been converted to 
Mahomedanism, and have thereby lost their distinctive 
character as Rajputs ; and they are now not known as 
Rajputs but by some other names. Some of these Maho- 
inedan Rajput clans of the Punjab have been mentioned 
in Chapter HI ; some of the best Punjabi Mahomedan 
clans being nothing more than Rajput Mahomedans. But 
it is not with these that this chapter deals but only with 
the genuine Rajputs ; that is, with those clans which are 
the more or less pure descendants of the original Aryan 
immigrants into India, and which have retained Hinduism 
as their religion, and Hindu ideals of life and conduct as 
their highest good. 

These genuine Rajputs or Hindu descendants of the 
early Aryans are not restricted to Rajputana, but are found 
largely all over the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
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They were not called Rajputs, or sons of kings, because 
they lived in Rajputana; but they gave their name to 
that tract of country because they conquered it and were 
the ruling race in it. Their original habitat in India was 
not Rajputana but the Punjab. As the tide of immigration 
continued to bring in fresh hordes of Aryans trom the 
highlands of Central Asia, they displaced the earlier Aryan 
immigrants and their descendants, who were thus obliged to 
betake themselves farther east. In this way, in the course 
of several centuries, these Aryans spread right down to the 
eastern limits of the North-Western Provinces, but very 
few Aryan colonies were formed in the Deccan; so that 
the bulk of the population of India, souih of what are 
popularly called Hindustan and the Punjab, is non-Aryan. 
These Rajputs do not appear to have occupied in pre¬ 
historic times any part of modern Rajputana, which was 
mainly occupied by the Bhils and other aboriginal tribes. 
Each separate wave of Aryan immigration most probably 
resulted in the formation of a distinct Aryan clan, and as 
internal feuds arose among them, the larger clans must 
have split up into two or more smaller ones. Again, 
whenever any number of Rajput families, for any reason, 
left one holding to seek fresh fields and pastures new 
elsewhere in India, they gradually developed into a 
distinct clan differentiated from all the others. In these 
and a great many other ways all the various Rajput 
clans came into existence. In process of time these 
Aryans, by coming into contact with the aborigines, 
acquired a taint of aboriginal blood, and there can bo 
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nttTc doubt but that some Rajput clans acquired a very 

considerable taint, Those clans which liad preserved the 

purity of their blood naturally looked down on those 
which had not. 

But the Aryans wore not the only race which were 
attracted in early times to India. The Scythians of 
Central Asia followed the Aryan, but a great many cen¬ 
turies later, and as the Jat almost supplanted the Aryan 
in certain parts of the Punjab, driving them south and 
east. As a consequence of this, large colonies of Rajputs 
sprang up in the south and east of the Punjab, while 
other parts were largely denuded of them. Immediately 
before the Mahomedan conquest therefore, the original 
Aryans were to be found most largely in the eastern 
parts of the Punjab, in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and in Rajputana and Central India. Before the 
Mahomedan conquest, the Aryan or Rajput clans were 
of course Hindu, but the energy and vigour of the new 
faith resulted in a large number of Aryan clans of the 
Punjab adopting Islam ; while as the tide of Mahomedan 
conquest spread, a good many of the Rajput kings of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh were obliged to quit 
their homes, and with their clansmen, or sections of them, 
carve out fresh kingdoms for themselves in tracts where 
* the conquering Mahomedan hud not yet been. The Bhil 
tracts and the surrounding country were well suited for 
this purpose, and so it came about that during the course 
of tho Mahomedan conquest several Rajput states sprang 
up in Rajputana. And so also it came about that most 
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mis Lave a branch in Rajputana and. a branch 

in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, tlmt in the 

latter province being the parent stem ; while in the lormer 
province it is generally an offshoot. 

The exact period when the Rajputs first began to colo¬ 
nise Rajputana is not determinable, but it is certain that, 
although prior to the bth or Oth century A.D., there 
were several Rajput states flourishing in Rajputana, some 
of the most important of them only came into existence 
after the first waves of the Mahomedan conquest had split 
up the ancient Rajput States in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, such as the states of Kanauj and. Ajo- 
dhiya. Probably some at least of the Rajput states in 
Rajputana came into existence when the great Scythian 
immigration into the Punjab took place, during the 5th 
or 6th centuries B.C. This Scythian immigration, of 
which the Jat is now the main representative, resulted 
in many of the Rajput clans being driven out of their 
holdings, and it is probable that some of these conquered 
new kingdoms for themselves in Rajputana, subduing 
the Bhils and other aboriginal tribes. 

Although from what has boen said above it would 
appear that the Jat and Rajput arc distinct races, 
there are many grounds for thinking that they are 
ethnologieally one and the sumo, the dal morel) 
representing a very much later wave of immigra- 
tion of the same racial stock as the Rajput. In other 
words, the Rajput is the modern representative oi one 
section of a certain Central Asian race which entered 
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fndm in almost prehistoric times and acquired new racial 
characteristics in their new surroundings which differen¬ 
tiated them from the original stock from which they 
sprang ; while the Jat belonged to the same race, but 
continued on in Central Asia for a great many centuiies 


later. When he entered India he found himself con¬ 
fronted by a race of men of like blood to himself, but 
differentiated from him by certain characteristics acquired 
by many centuries of existence in a new environment 
and amid new conditions of life. 


It should, however, be stated that Mr. lbbetson, whose 
opinions on these matters are entitled to the greatest 
weight, holds a slightly different view. W hile recognising 
the great probability of the Rajput and Jat belonging to 
the same ethnic stock, he holds that the distinction between 
them is merely social, the Rajput representing not so 
much an earlier, and the Jat a later, wave of immigration 
of the same stock ; but that the Rajput and Jat are 
ethnologically one, the Rajput being merely the social 
superior of the Jat. 

The Brahmins are also the pure, or more or less pure, 
representatives of the early Aryans ; but they are not 
on that account Rajputs. There can be no doubt however, 
but that in the dim ages of a prehistoric past Brahmin 
and Rajput were the same racially, and they are so now, 
the Brahmin being differentiated from the Rajput by 
occupational and social position. 

Each Rajput state and clan, and there are a large 
number of them, has its own history ; and Rajput 
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istory is the history of these states and clans. But there 
is no history to record of the Rajputs as a race. To enter 
into the history of these states would be quite unnecessary 
for our purpose ; but we would refer those who wish for 
information on these matters to Tod’s Rajasthan which 
is always available. 

The dominant characteristic of the Rajput is pride 
of blood. In fact his pride of blood borders very 
•lose on the ridiculous. Time was when his one ambition 
was to wield a sword ; in these peace-loving days he is 
generally content to toy with it. And perhaps it is well it 
is so. We do not however mean to assert that the Rajput 
has lost his soldierly qualities, but it would be idle to say 
that he is still the man he once was. He is much too 
fond of dreaming of the past achievements of his race in 
the arts of peace and war, but is not particularly keen to 
make the traditions of a great past an incentive to further 
effort. He dwells with pride on the achievements of his 
fathers, and is content to shine in their reflected glory. 

But the Rajput is still a Rajput, and it would be as 
hlle to deny that he makes a good soldier, as it would be 
to assert that he is still what he once was. Proud men— 
we mean of course pride of the genuine and true sort- know 
how to die ; and if a man knows that, the essentials of the 
true soldier are in him. For though victory and success 
in war depend on the capacity to inflict death, if we make 
a psychological analysis of the martial instinct, it will be 
easily found that its primary constituent is the capacity 
to meet death proudly, and not in the capacity to inflict it. 
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to^ttie sacred city of Dwarika or Dwarka, in order to 
spend tlie residue of liis days in tbe true old Indian 
fashion of prayer .and contemplation, with frequent spells 
of sleep in between. But the surrounding country was 
infested with dacoits, thieves, and other pleasant man¬ 
nered people ; and Sivaji having more of the man in him 
than to be completely fooled by the delights of the dreamy 
indolence miscalled contemplation which Braliminical phi¬ 
losophy has laid down as the highest life, found in the 
disturbed state of the district, something to cccupy and 
employ his naturally active temperament. So he got 
together the few clansmen who had followed him, and 
having succeeded in freeing the district from some of its 
posts, he naturally began to be looked up to and respected, 
and ultimately he won for himself a small kingdom, 
which was the* beginning of tbe now famous Rajput state 
of Jodhpur. When the Rahtors of Kanauj heard of the 
success of their clansmen in Rajputana, they emigrated 
largely from their original home to join their brethren, 
and by the end of the 14th century the Rahtor conquest 
of Marwar was complete. The name Jodhpur, by which 
the state is more commonly known, is derived from 
Jodha, twelfth in descent from Sivaji. As the Jodhpur 
state grew in importance, it threw out branches which 
resulted in the Rahtor states of Bikanir and Risen gar h. 

The Rahtcrs of Rajputana are generally shorter men 
than those of most other Rajput clans, but are compara¬ 
tively broad-chested, and hence have the appearance of 
being more sturdily put together than many other clous. 


RAJPUTS. 

of the superior Rajput clans, their penchant is 
for the cavalry, and only necessity obliges them to enlist 
in the infantry. In Bikanir, where they only number 
between 15,000 to 20,000, they are mostly peasant pro¬ 
prietors, who are too w T ell oft to care to enlist. In Kisen- 
garh the Rahtors form a small part of the population 
only ; but in Jodhpur itself they probably number about 
120,000. They are not so priest-ridden as the N.-W. I\ 
Rahtors, and are certainly superior to them as fighting 
men. 

Rahtors (N.-W. P.).— The history as a ruling race 
of the Rahtors of the N.-W. P. and Oudh practically 
ceases after the defeat by Muhammad Ghori of Jai 
Chand, the last Rahtor king of Kanauj. They are chiefly 
found in the Mainpuri, Shahjahanpur, Etali, Fatehpur, 
Furrakabad, Azamgarh, Agra, Moradabad, Budaon and 
Rai Bareilly Districts ; and also, but in much smaller 
numbers, in the Cawnpore, Unao, Sitapur and Baraich 
Districts. 

The Rahtors were famous in the annals of Upper 
India early in the 10th century A.D., when they succeeded 
in wresting the ancient Rajput kingdom of Kanauj from 
the Tomars, another Rajput clan. They continued as tbe 
ruling race in Kanauj till their defeat by Muhammad of 
Ghor. 

Kachhwahas (Rajputana). —The Ivachhwabas are 
the ruling clan in the Rajput State of Jaipur, and like the 
Rahtors, claim to be descended from Rama. Their 
authentic history begins from the early years of our era 
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ijput does not possess this pride in its highest 
form, but that he does possess it to a good extent is certain. 

Too much and too little have been made of the Rajput. 
The eulogies that have often been passed on him are a 
trifle indiscriminate : while his condemnation by others is 
equally indiscriminate. The fact is there are Rajputs 
and Rajputs, and it may be laid down as a rule that the 
purer blooded he is, and the more free he is from the 
taint of aboriginal blood, the better the soldier does he 
make. His soldierly qualities diminish as the aboriginal 
taint increases. It should be remembered that a good 
many so-called Rajput clans have a large proportion of 
aboriginal blood, and recruiting should be restricted to 
such clans as have preserved the purity of their blood 
intact, though of course a slight taint of poorer blood does 
not sensibly diminish their soldierly qualities. A good 
knowledge of the ethnology of the several Rajput clans is 
therefore a very necessary qualification in the recruiting 
officer for Rajputs. 

The worst about the Rajput as a soldier is his tendency 
to be easily depressed and knocked out of tune by failure 
and defeat. He is brave ; he is willing to go anywhere 
and do anything when things are well ; he can, by dis¬ 
cipline and example, be made to face death in a thousand 
grim forms ; but the dogged pertinacity, the spirit which 
refuses to recognise defeat, the capacity to rise above 
failure, are not his. But how many, except just a few 
of the best of the martial races of the world, possess 
that spirit ? The Rajput can be got to volunteer for a 
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perate job, a forlorn hope, a moment of mad conflict ; 
but the slow, steady, depressing conditions of war leave him 
spiritless and broken, and it is just these very slow, steady, 
depressing, conditions which go largely to decide its 
fortunes; and they who have the grit and resolution to 
withstand their deadening influence win in the long rim. 

In short when the day is yours and things are looking 
square, the Rajput is your man to do your work and do 
it well. But when dogged and unflinching resolution 
in the face of depressing circumstances are required, 
leave him alone ; he has not the stuff for that sort of 


thing. 

Although, in the main, the social and religious customs 
of the various Rajput clans are the same, each clan 
has customs and rites peculiar to it ; and frequently the 
same clan has different customs in different localities. 
In Rajputana, Rajputs invariably marry out of their 
clan. A man may marry into a lower clan, but can 
never give his daughter in marriage into a lower clan 
without loss of social position.. In the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudli however, this rule, though generally 
operative, does not invariably hold good in regard to 
all the clans ; some being cndogamous, and as a con- 
sequence hold a lower position than clans that are 
not. A Rajput may marry more than one lawful wife, 
and it is not considered a grave moral and social 
delinquency to contract connections with other women 
if he chooses. In Rajputana, the children of Raj¬ 
puts by their lawful wives are termed “arf,” or true 
B, FU ~ 13 
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mts, and these are tlie only ones who should as a rule 
be enlisted for our army. The illegitimate offspring of a 
Rajput by a Jat or Grujar woman are termed Khawaswuls, 
and sometimes Suretwuls. These, although called Rajputs, 
are not admitted on terms of perfect equality with the 
true Rajput, and they are not nearly such good stuff as 
the genuine article. They should not be recruited except 
very sparingly. The numerous illegitimate offspring of 
Rajputs by their servant women who are usually of the 
lowest caste should on no account be enlisted. It is easy 
to tell the true Rajput from the false when recruits are 
brought in. A true Rajput will eat along with the Khawas- 
wul, but not out of the same dish ; he will allow him to 
smoke his hookah through his closed hand, but will not 
allow him to put his mouth to it. The true Rajput again, 
though he will eat food cooked by the progeny of a Raj- 
• pat by a servant woman, will not eat along with them. 


nor allow him under any circumstance to smoke his 
hookah. 

The farther west a Rajput is, the less is he under Brali- 
minical influence ; the closer to Benares, the more priest- 
ridden, superstitious and punctilious is he in regard to 
his religious customs. All Rajputs will eat flesh (except 
of course forbidden flesh), and do not object to the flesh of 
tho wild boar, though ho will have nothing to do with 
the common domestic pig. The Rajputs of the eastern 


districts of the North-Western Provinces acknowledge their 
brethren of Ondhand western parts of the province as their 
social superiors ; while all the North-Western Provinces 
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I puts look up to their clansmen of Rajpu tana as their 
betters. There is no doubt that the Western Rajputs make 
far better soldiers than the eastern ; and the reason 
is to be found in the fact that the former is far more 
pure blooded than the latter. 


There are a large number of Rajput clans, most of 
which are divided into two branches, one resident in Raj- 
putana, and the other in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. A brief description of the principal clans follows : 

Jadons (Rajputana).—Tod gives the pre-eminence 
among Rajput clans to the Jadons or Jadus or Jadubansis 
as they are indifferently called. They claim descent from 
Buddha, and ultimately from the moon, as they pride 
in calling themselves of lunar origin. That the Jadons 
were at a very early period of their history one of 
the leading clans in Upper India is evident from their 
wide distribution and the traces of their power which 
are still to be found. Anterior to the Christian era, 
they were the rulers in and about Delhi, Muttra and the 
sacred shrine of Dwarka, and they appear to have met the 
Greek invasion with courage but not with much success. 
In the present day they are the ruling race in the small 
Rajput state ot Kurauli, while a sept of the clan known as 
the Bhattis are paramount in Jaisalmere. The total Jadon 
population of Rajputana is only 55,000, of w hich number 
10,000 are in Mar war, 9,000 in Jaipur, 8,000 in Bikanir, 
9,000 in Jaisalmere, and only 3,000 in Karauli. 

The Bhattis, who form a large part of the population 
of certain parts of the Punjab, are undoubtedly related 
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logically to the Jadon, but have now overshadowed 
the parent stem by their numerical importance. 

Jadons are men of good physique, clean in their habits 
and person, and smart-looking. 

Jadons (N.-W. P.). — In the North-Western Provinces 
they are chiefly found in the Mathura, Agra and Aligarh 
Districts. They are subdivided into two branches, one of 
which is exogainous and the other endogamous. The latter 
is the social inferior of the former, the men of which 
prefer to call themselves Jadubansis to distinguish them¬ 
selves from their inferior relatives. They make good 
soldiers when carefully recruited, and may freely be 
enlisted into our Rajput regiments. 

Gahlot or Sisodiya (Rajputana). —The Gahlots are the 
ruling clan in Meywar or Udaipur, the Maharana of which 
is acknowledged to be the chief of the Rajput royalties. 
The total Gahlot population of Rajputana is about 42,000, 
of which 32,000 are located in Meywar itself. They are 
also and now more commonly known as Sisodiya Rajputs, 
that being the name of the principal Gahlot sept. In fact, 
of the total Gahlot population of Rajputana, nearly 40,000 
are Sisodiyas ; so that the two terms may well be regarded 
as synonymous. Of the very early history of the Gahlots 
there is little more than a mass of fable and tradition, and 
it is not till the beginning of the 8th century that wo 
have any reliable historical data. Like many other principal 
Rajput clans, they claim descent from Rama, King of Ajho- 
diya. A descendant of his named Bapa Rawuil, in the 
year A,D. 728, after a long course of war and intrigue 
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Seized Cliittor, and laid the foundations of the State of 


Udaipur. The fortress of Cbittor, long so famous in the 
annals of Indian warfare, remained the capital oi the 


Sisodiyas till its capture by Akbar after a desperate 
struggle. Throughout the Mahomedan era, they gave a 
very good account of themselves; and both by their va¬ 
lour and intelligence, were for a long period easily first 
amongst Rajput clans. 

Galliot (N.-W. P). —In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh the clan is more commonly known as Gahlot than 
Sisodiya, the preponderance of this sept not being so 
marked in the North Western Provinces. They are found 
most largely in the Agra, Mathura, Bulandsluihr, Shahja- 
hanpore, and Rai Bareilly Districts, but scattered colonies 
exist all over the province. The farther east they are the 
less warlike are they, and the best Galliots of the North 
Western Provinces to recruit are all to be found in the 
west and centre of the province. 

Rahtors (Rajputana). —The Rahtors, now the ruling 
clan in Jodhpur (or Marwar), Bikanir, and Kisengarh, 
had their original habitat in the ancient Rajput kingdom 
of Kanauj in Oudh. They call themselves Surly a vansa 
or descendants of the sun, and like a good many other 
Rajput clans, flatter themselves by claiming origin from 
Rama, tho great Hindu mythological hero and deity. 
Tradition has it, and with some degree of truth, that in 
the 12th century, the then reigning king of Kanauj, Jai 
Ohand by name, was defeated by the Mahomedans. His 
grandson or nephew, Sivaji, betook himself in consequence 
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they were the ruling clan in a part of what is now 
Oudh. They remained so till their fall was brought about 
by the Mahomedan conquest. About the middle of the 10th 
century, Dhola Rao, a Kachhwaha prince, left his home in 
Ajhodiya, and with a numerous following of his clansmen, 
subdued certain of the Mina and Gujar chiefs, and founded 
a state called Dhundar. Later waves of Kachhwaha 
emigration from Oudh extended and completed the work 
begun by Dhola Rao, and thus brought the modern Rajput 
state of Jaipur into existence. The state takes its name 
from Jai Singh II, the most famous of the Kachhwaha 
kings, who founded the city of Jaipur. During the 
Mogul sovereignt}g the clan hired fairly well, Akbar 
having married a Kachhwaha princess. Several of the 
clan also held high appointments under the Moguls. The 
most celebrated of these Kachhwaha satellites of the 
Mogul emperors was Man Singh, the famous general who 
in Bengal, Assam, Behar and Kabul worthily and sternly 
upheld the imperial authority. Jaipur, later on, fared 
badly at the hands of the Mahrattas, and the Jats of 
Bhurtpore also annexed parts of Jaipur territory. The 
Jaipur chiefs lost caste among their brother Rajput princes 
for having given a daughter to the Mogul. 

The Kachhwahas are less solidly built than the Rah tors, 
and are more caste-ridden, but make good soldiers. The 
Shekhawatti Rajputs are a sept of the Kachhwahas, and 
derive their name from Shaikh, eleventh in descent from 
Haniji, one of the early chiefs of the clan. Shaikh, who 
was a younger son, being ambitious and able, conquered 
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ornimself the tract of country round about Delhi, now 
occupied by the Shekhawattis. 


Kackhwahas (N.-W. P.). — The Kachhwahas of 
Ajhodiya, although the ruling clan in their own 
territories, were for a long period vassals of the great 
Chauhan Rajput kings of Delhi. Unlike most other of 
the great Rajput clans, they rose considerably by the 
Mogul conquest ; as they, both in Rajputana and the 
North-Western Provinces, espoused the cause of their 
conquerors, and thus won power and patronage. The 
Rajah of Rampore is now the head of the North-Western 
Provinces Kachhwahas. They are found chiefly in the 
Gawnpore, Mathura, Agra, Jalaun, Rai Bareilly and 
Fatehpur Districts ; and in smaller numbers in the Mora- 
dabad, Sultan pur, Meerut, Sitapur, Banda, Hamirpur and 
Shahjabanpore Districts. They are a numerous clan, and 
villages occupied almost exclusively by them exist all over 
tne western and central half of the North-Western 
Provinces. They are also found largely in Narwar* 
Gwalior, and in other parts of Central India. They are 
one of the best clans to recruit from. 

Chauhans (Rajputana). —In Rajputana the Chauhaus 
are the ruling clan in Kotah, Bundi, Alwar and Sirohi. For 
several centuries before the Mahomedan conquest they were 
the ruling clan in Ajmere. Prithwi Rajah, the last and most 
famous of the Kings of Delhi, was a son of the Rajah of 
Ajmere, but was adopted by the Tomara Rajput King of 
Delhi. Prithwi ultimately succeeded to the Delhi throne, 
thus uniting the Rajput states of Delhi and Ajmere. 
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7 the North-Western Provinces so also in Bajpttiana, 
several Chauhan septs embraced Islam, the principal 
of these in Rajputana being the Ladkhani, the Kaim- 
khani, the Amkhani, the Nimkhani, and the Ivararkhani. 

The total Chauhan population of Rajputana is about 
56,000, located principally in the Meywar, Marvvar and 
Udaipur states. In Alwar they number Jess than G,000, 
in Kotah 5,000, in Sirohi 3000, and in Bundi only 2,000. 

Chauhans (N.*W. P.). —Although the Chauhans do not 
now hold the same place among Rajput clans as they once 
did, historically they are one of the most important and 
interesting. It was a Chauhan king, Prithwi Rajah, who 
offered the stoutest resistance to the Mahomedans. Chau¬ 
han means “ tour-armed,” and the clan is one of the four 
fire-born ” Rajput clans which were created by the god 
Mahadeo to destroy the demons who desecrated the 
sacrifices offered at his shrine in Ajmere. The other three 
“ fire-born 55 clans are the Panwar or Pramar, the Solanki, 
and the Parihar. 

They are found in large numbers in the province, but 
principally in the Etah, Mainpuri, Moradabad, Gonda, 
Fatehpur, Mathura, Budaon, Agra, Bijnor, Fyzabad, and 
Rai Bareilly Districts. They make excellent soldiers, but 
owing to several Chauhan septs having adopted Islam, the 
reputation of the clan among Rajputs has somewhat dimi¬ 
nished. The principal Chauhan Mahomedan clans in 
the North-Western Provinces are the Baidwana, the 
Lowani, the Kaimkhani, the Korarwani, and the Sarwani 
elans. Ckouhaus are divided into 24 septs (excluding 
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septs enumerated above), and those of 
Mainpuri are acknowledged to be tne bluest blooded of them 
all. They are not so caste-ridden as the Kachhwalias. 

Panwars (Rajputana). —They are one of the four 
“agnicule” or fire-born clans. They were formerly 
called Pramaras. In early times they were a very im¬ 
portant clan, and according to their traditions their domi¬ 
nion spread from tho Sutlej on the east right away to 
the Indus and the Arabian Sea on the west. They were 
rulers in Chittor, but the Gahlots wrested the fortress from 
them. Chandra Gupta, the famous Indian king who so 
stoutly opposed Alexander the Great, appears to have 
belonged to this tribe. There does not appear to have ever 
been one united Pramar kingdom under one king, but 
there were several smaller states each with a distinct 
Pramar chief of its own. Some of the cities they found¬ 
ed are the modern Pattau, Maheshwar, Abu, and Dliar, 
They are mostly in Dholpore, Marwar, Meywar, and 
Bikanir, but they have now greatly degenerated. But 
there are many fine men to be found in the clan, the 
total population being 25,000. 

Panwars (N.-W. P.). —In the NorthA\ estern Provinces 
they are found mostly in the Iiai Bareilly, Fatehpur, Agra, 
Lalitpur, and Fyzabad Eistricts. They are divided into two 
great classes, viz., the Dhar Pan war and the Laj lan war, 
the former being the social superior ot the other. Both 
are equally good for military purposes. 

Tonwars. —This clan is really a sept of the Jadons, 
but having acquired political pre-eminence in early days 
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a high place among their heathen neighbours. 
They had Christian kings or Rajahs of their own, their 
own clergy, and an organised system of government 
which compared favourably with that of the surrounding 
heathen states. Sir William Hunter says:—“In virtue of ail 
ancient Charter ascribed to Cherumal Perumal Suzerain 
of Southern India in the ninth century A.D., the Malabar 
Christians enjoyed all the rights of nobility. They even 
claimed precedence of the Nairs, who formed the heathen 
aristocracy. The St. Thomas Christians and the Nairs were 
in tact the most important military castes of the south-west 
coast. They supplied the body-guard of the local kings ; 
and the Christian caste was the first to learn the use of 
gunpowder and firearms. They thus became the match- 
loekmen of the Indian troops of Southern India, usually 
placed in the van, or around the person of the prince.” 

The downfall and degredation of these early Christian 
principalities in the Malabar was brought about by tho 
Portuguese. In their eagerness to convert them to ortho¬ 
dox Roman Catholicism, not only did the Portuguese 
bitterly persecute them, but induced the surrounding 
heathen Rajahs to join them in their persecution. The 
Inquisition with all its horrors was introduced to assist in 
the conversion of these unfortunate indigenous Christians, 
and for a time Nestorianism was stamped out, and Homan 
Catholicism flourished in Malabar. But when the Portu¬ 
guese power declined, Nestorianism once more reappeared, 
but in a modified form ; so that the Malabar Christians 
are now partly Catholic and parti}’ Nestorian in belief. 
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tiat this Christian caste did for centuries hold a high 
place for their warlike instincts, is undoubted ; and that 
they were largely employed both by Hindu and Maho- 
medan princes as soldiers is also undoubted. The brutal 
persecutions of the Portuguese however, largely crushed 
out their spirit. But the military spirit is not yet knocked 
out of them completely, as all officials who have had 
any dealing with them, speak well of their soldierly 
qualities ; and the pity is that in a province where good 
lighting material is scarce, more use has not been made 
of them. They number about half a million, so that the 
community is large enough to supply a good number of 
recruits, 

Assamese Hillmen.— Etknologically, the hilhnen of 
Assam are Indo-Mongoloid ; that is, they are of mixed 
aboriginal and Mongol blood. They differ from other 
Indo-Mongoloids like the Garhwali and Khas in this, 
that whereas they are the race resulting from the fusion 
of aboriginal Indian and the Mongol, the Khas and 
Garhwal are of Aryan and Mongol stock. 

Assam is said to derive its name from the Asms or 
Ahms, a tribe closely related to the Shans, who entered 
the province from the north-east and overran the whole 
of the Assam Valley. They continued the-dominant tribe in 
Assam for several centuries, frequently coming into con¬ 
vict with the Mahomedans. Ultimately they fell into 
decrepitude. 

The principal tribes of Assamese hillmen who are of 
any military value are the Caoharis, Jharwas, Garos, 
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became a separate clan. Vikramaditiya, the great king, 
was a Ton war, and it was a Ton war sovereign, Anangpal 
by name, who rebuilt Delhi in the 8th century. They 
were also predominant in Gwalior in comparatively 
recent times. They now number only 14,000 in Raj- 
putana, more than half being in the Jaipur state. They 
are also called Tomars. In the North-Western Provinces 
they are found chiefly in the Shahjahanpore, Budaon, 
Agra, Fatehpur and Mathura Districts. 
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Miscellaneous Tribes. 

St. Thomas or Syrian Christians of Malabar. —The 

exact period when Christianity was first introduced into 
India is not clearly ascertainable ; but that it was intro¬ 
duced by a missionary named Thomas, early in the 
Christian era, is almost certain. Whether he was in 
reality the Doubting Apostle, as early Patristic literature 
makes out to bo the case, is a matter of doubt. However 
this may be, Thomas, whoever he was, ■was largely success¬ 
ful in his proselyting mission ; and when he died a 
martyr’s death, he left behind him a strong Christian 
community in Southern India from the Coromandel to 
the Malabar coasts. Braliminical persecutions soon began ; 
and in course of time the St. Thomas Christians largely 
availed themselves of the shelter afforded by the mountain 
fastnesses of the western coast to make their homes in 
Malabar. Here they remained for centuries, grew and 
multiplied, so that they became one of the recognised 
dominant races of the Malabar. The Nestorian heresy, 
however, got introduced into their midst, probably from 
Syria or Armenia ; and in course of time the whole 
community became Nestorians. When the Portuguese 
first, came to India towards the end of the 15th century, 
they found these Indian Christians in a flourishing 
condition, respected for their soldierly qualities, aud 
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Abors. Most of these tribes have 
time or other furnished some recruits to the Gurkha batta¬ 
lions localised in Assam before their conversion to pure 
Gurkha battalions. They continue to supply recruits to 
some of the Burma military police battalions, as also to 
the military police in Assam itself. The opinion held of 
them as regards their capabilities as soldiers is that they 
are able to render useful service provided a very high 
standard is not required of them ; but that they are far 
from being thoroughly reliable material. Of these tribes, 
the Cacharis, who are partly hillmen and partly resident 
in the plains are perhaps the best for military purposes. 
Of the several Naga clans, the Angami Naga and the 
Kukis are the best. The Angamis are brave, warlike, 
treacherous, fairly good looking, and of good physique* 
The Kukis are numerically small, but are held in high 
repute among their neighbours for their courage. The 
Garos occupying the Garo Hills, are ugly to a degree, 
but are considered brave. They are of good and sturdy 
build. 

Karens. —The Karens are a Mongol race more closely 
allied to the Chinese than to the Burmese. Their original 
habitat, according to their traditions, was west of the 
desert of Gobi in Central Asia, from which they emi¬ 
grated about the fourth century A.D., to their prosent 
holdings. They are now found in parts of Siam, as 
well as in Burma. They are partly hillmen and partly 
resident in the plains, the plainsman being on the whole 
superior to the hill Karen. The former is of good physique 
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■Snot wanting in manly and warlike qualities. Their 
religion—despite the Buddhism of the dominant Burmese 
—is a primitive nature and devil worship \ but their 
traditions contain evidence of a former state when they 
were less barbarous tnan they are now. They have three 
clans among them, viz., the Bghai, the Pwo, and the 
Sgau. There is now a large and flourishing colony 
of Karen Christians, brought into being by the efforts 
mainly of American missionaries. During the Mutiny 
these Christian Karens sent a loyal offer of help to the 
British Government, but the offer was declined. It is 
believed that from the Karen— whether heathen or Chris¬ 
tian— some very fair material could be drawn. Karen 
Christians have done excellently in the Burma Military 
Police. 

Ahirs. —The Ahir is an ubiquitous individual, for the 
caste is found all over Hindustan .from Behar in the east, 
right away to the Indus on the west. The Eastern 
Ahir is of no use as a soldier ; the Ahir’s martial qualities 
depend not on his caste but on the locality from which he 
is drawn. He is a cowherd, and in most districts is mainly 
employed in pastoral pursuits. They are however, now 
taking largely to agriculture, and in the Punjab they are 
mainly agriculturists. They are a hardworking, patient 
and industrious race, so that they are very well off. The 
Punjab Ahir is a splendid husbandman and is beaten by 
none. By religion they are mainly Hindu. His soldierly 
qualities depend very much on the locality from which ho 
is drawn. Owing to the fact that the Ahir was once 
b, fr 
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'tf&r®rant in the Rewari tahsil of the Gnrgaon District—the 
only locality in which lie was ever dominant—the Ahir of 
Gurgaon, and especially of Rewari, has more of the soldier 
in him than those in other localities. The Ahir should 
therefore be recruited from these tracts mostly, but some 
good recruits could also be had in Rohtak, Patiala and 
Eastern Rajputna. There are three main clans among them, 
the Jadubans, Randbans and Gwalbans. Ail Ahirs, no 
matter where they reside, were originally of the same 
ethnic stock ; and it is probable that they were originally 
a nomad tribe of pastorals, probably Scythian, who enter¬ 
ed India, rid Persia and Baluchistan, early in the Christian 
era. But there is not sufficient evidence to substantiate 
this theory, though some of the traditions of the tribe 
seem to favour it. 

Brahmins.—In the Bengal Army there are two regi¬ 
ments of Brahmins, recruited exclusively in the N.-W. 1\ 
and Oudh. Brahmins are of course* to be had all over 
India, but, however diverse and scattered they may now 
be, they all belong to the same stock. There are two 
great divisions among them, the Gaur and the Dravira 
or Dravida. The former comprise all Brahmins north of 
the Narbudda, and the latter all south of it. There is 
also this ethnic difference between them that the former 
are almost pure Aryans, while the latter have a strain of 
Turanian blood. Each class is divided into five tribes, 
those of the Gaur being the Kanaujia, the Mithilu, the 
Sarasw^fc* the Gaur, and the Utkala. The last are Brah¬ 
mins of Orissa from whom no recruits are drawn. Each 
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ubdivided into a large number of smaller divi¬ 


sions. 

Tn the old Bengal Army, Brahmins were largely recruit¬ 
ed, and did good service. The Kanaujia Brahmins of the 
N.-W. P. and Oudli supply excellent recruits ; and it is 
from this tribe that most of the recruits for the two Brah¬ 
min regiments are drawn. There are some 230 sub-tribes 
of the Kanaujia Brahmin. 

The caste prejudices of the Brahmin reduce their value 
as soldiers. The great majority of the Dravira Brahmin 
tribes have no soldierly instincts whatever, and they are 
hardly enlisted. 

The following titles distinguish the N.-W. P. and Oudh 
Brahmin from all other castes :—Dube, Misr, Tribedi, 
Pande, Ohaube, Agnihotri, Pathak, Awashti, Bajpai, 
Diksit, Sukul, Tiwari and TJpadiya. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mahrattas. 

A reference to the Indian Army List will show that 
the Bombay Army is very largely recruited from sources 
outside the civil limits of the Bombay Presidency. The 
Punjab, the frontier tribes, Rajputana, Central India, 
and even the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, are 
requisitioned for its material, and the recruiting area 
allotted to it is larger than in the case of any of the other 
three command armies*. 

The following are the races, castes, and tribes now 
enlisted in Bombay regiments and battalions :— 

(1) Maharattas (Decanni and Konkani). 

(2) Jats (of West and East Rajputana and Central India). 

(3) Sikhs. 

(4) Pathans. 

(5) Rajputs (of Western Rajputana). 

(6) Rajput Mahomedans (Rangars). 

(7; Kaimklianis. 

(8) Punjabi Mahomedans. 

(9) Mahomedans of Derajat. 

(10) Baluchis. 

(11) Mahomedans of Rajputana and Central India. 

(12) Gujars. 

(13) Mahomedans of the Bombay Presidency. 

(14) Mers (of Western Rajputana). 

(15) Hindustani Mahomedans. 

(16) Hazaras. 
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these, the Sikhs, Pathans, Rajputs, Rangars, Punjabi 
Mahomedans, Mahomedans of the Derajat, Baluchis, and 
Hindustani Mahomedans enlisted in the Bombay Army 
are more or less the same as those already described as 
being enlisted into Punjab and Bengal regiments, and it 
is unnecessary to further describe them here. It should, 
however, be stated that Bombay also takes some classes 
of Sikhs (such as Ramgharia and Lohar Sikhs) which 
are not taken into any regiment in the Punjab ; and the 
same is the case with regard to Punjabi and Hindustani 


Mahomedans. 

Mahrattas.—In early days Maharashtra was the name 
given to the tract of country bounded on the north by the 
Satpoora Mountains, on the east by the Waingunga and 
the ltiver Wardlia, on the south by the Godavery, and on 
the west by the Ocean. The name is probably derived 
from the Mahars, who are believed to have been the original 
inhabitants of the tract in question, but this is doubtful. I he 
area of Maharashtra is somewhat over 100,000 square miles, 
and it is generally hilly, but in parts mountainous. Tho 
Western Ghats divide it into two well-marked geographical 
divisions. That between the Ocean and the Ghats is called 
the Konkan or Concan, aud its width varies from 25 to 
50 miles. The country east of the Ghats is called in tho 
vernacular, Desh; but from the fact that it forms a part 
of the Deccan, it is not unfrequently known as the 
Decanni Maliratfca country. Hence, for recruiting pni- 
poses, Mahrattas have been roughly divided into Konkani 
Mahrattas and Decanni Mahrattas ; and this division. 
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. ethnologically incorrect, is geographically correct 
and suffices for all practical recruiting purposes. Since 
the rise of the Mahrattas as one of the ruling races in 


India, they have spread beyond the limits of the country 
known as Maharashtra, originally occupied by them ; and 
they are to be found well into the Central Provinces on 
the east, Central India on the north, and on the confines of 
Kajputana on the north and west. But the original home 
of the race is by far its best recruiting ground. 

Of the early history of Maharashtra nothing is known 
for certain, but this is almost certain that the original 
inhabitants were not Aryans. It is also tolerably certain 
that, despite the fact that Mahratti is an Aryan language, 
the Mahrattas themselves are not in the main Aryan, 
but Turanian or Dravidian, with a strain of Aryan blood 
in them. The higher families doubtless possess a larger 
strain of Aryan blood than the rank and file, but the 
chances are that, as a whole, the Mahrattas are not 
Aryans. But it is always unwise to dogmatise on the 
subject of Indian ethnology, as the subject is so beset 
with difficulties ; and the only statement that can safely 
be made in regard to Mahratta ethnology is that they 
are probably a race who entered India from the north¬ 
west anterior to the Aryans, but were, on the entry of the 
latter, infused with a strain of their blood, as well as con¬ 
verted to their religion and to some extent their speech. 

The inhabitants of Malirashtra are, of course, all enti¬ 
tled to be called Mahrattas by virtue of their habitat in 
that locality. But this is giving the term Mahratta a 
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wider application than is given to it by the 
people of Maharashtra themselves, because there are 
several distinct ethnic elements in the population. The 
Brahmins of Maharashtra, for example, will not class 
themselves with Mahrattas, or rather, make a very 
marked difference between themselves and other Mah¬ 
rattas. The reason appears to be this. Hinduism was not 
the original religion of the Mahars, who adopted it from 
the Aryans. Aryan Brahmins came among these Mahars 
and converted them to Hinduism ; and the modern Mah- 
ratta Brahmin is the more or less pure descendant ol these 
Aryan Brahmins who came to dwell among and convert 
the Mahars. Hence, though classed with Mahrattas, these 
Mahratta Brahmins are really ethnologically distinct, 
and they preserve the knowledge of their origin by care¬ 




fully distinguishing themselves from other Mahrattas 
who are not ethnologically of Aryan stock. Again, Aryan 
immigration into Maharashtra was not restricted to 
Brahmins, but Rajputs or Aryan soldiers came as well ; 
and the term Mahratta is sometimes restricted to tlio 
descendants of these Rajputs, but they have a consider¬ 
able strain of Mahar— i.e., non-Aryan—blood in them. The 
KoonbieSy who are the Mahar peasantry ot Maharashtra, 
are also styled Mahrattas, and it is important to remem¬ 
ber that it was these Koonbies who furnished most ot the 
Mahratta troops in their career of conquest. 

Grant Duff in his History of the Mahrattas says it is a 
mistake to suppose they were ever by instinct a military 
race like the Sikhs and Gurkhas. But that does not 
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them being made into good soldiers. The very 
fact of their having played so conspicuous and not always 
ignoble a part in the history of India, marks them out as 
a race with some of the qualities of the genuine soldier. 
The Duke of Wellington, who had such ample opportunity 
of forming a judgment in regard to them, rated them 
highly ; and there can be no doubt that with the disci¬ 
pline which the British officer enforces, and his per¬ 
sonal example of courage, constancy, and devotion to 
duty, the Mahrattas can still be made into good soldiers, 
despite the enervating and softening influences which a 
long spell of peace appears to have on the Indian. The 
Mahrattas in days gone by had courage ; but it was the 
courage of the freebooter rather than the genuine soldierly 
instinct. They were at the best bold freebooters who 
were capable at times of courage because it paid them to 
be so ; but the moment the prospect of gain was taken 
away, their courage oozed out. The highest instincts of 
the soldier were never theirs. The loyal and stedfast 
adhesion to a good cause, which has led the highest human 
types in all ages to willingly sacrifice their lives, never 
inspired them. They were equally devoid of that spirit 
which takes death with proud indifference from motives 
of patriotism. The Mahratta all through his history has 


never risked a whole skin unless there was something very 


tangible and substantial to be got thereby, and many 
will doubtless commend his practical worldly wisdom. 

He lacks the elegant proportions of the Jnt Sikh, the 
sturdy, well-knit little figure of the Gurkha, the grand- 
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ly muscular build of the Pathan. He is cast altogether 
in a less heroic mould ; but is constitutionally 
sturdy, and can stand a good amount of exposure and 
fatigue. The marching and re-cuperative powers they 
displayed when General Wellesley was after them were 
often prodigious. A correct estimate of the Mahratta as 
a soldier would be that he is capable of rendering solid 
and useful if not brilliant military service ; and that, with 
careful recruiting and a personal interest in their welfare 
on the part of British officers, the Mahratta would still 
be, as indeed he was in days gone by, a credit to the 
Indian Army. But it is always well to remember that 
the Native Army will be just what its British officers make 
of it, and that the excellence or otherwise of the material 
of which it is composed is not the only determining factor. 
For the influence of the stronger and manlier and higher 
race must necessarily be an all-important factor in making 
the Native Army fit for the strenuous duties which await 
it sooner or later, 

Mahratta history from the 16 th century is treated 
of in every school history of India, and it is unnecessary 
to deal with it here. 
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Sub-divisions of the principal Pathan Tribes . 
AFRIDIS. 


(1) Adam Khbl 


(2) Kuki Khel 


(3) Zakiia Khel 


f Ashu Khel 


Hussun Khel 
Jowaki 

Oalai 


r Ali Khel. 

Kalla Khel. 
Kandao. 

Mahmadi. 
c Paradai. 

J Jana Khori. 

... j Akhorwal or Tatar 
1 Khel. 
f Kimat Khel. 

... ^ Haiybat Khel. 
vBazid Khel. 

( Yagi Khel. 

Zarguid Klieh 
Busti Khel. 
Sharaki. 


Mita Khan Khel 
Sikander Khel .. 


Abdal Khel 


! Hussun Khel. 
Asad Khel 
Usiuan Khel. 
Zakku Khel. 
fFateh Khel. 

! Maidar Khel. 

1 1 Khadak Khel. 
[Umar Khel. 


| Bad a i 

1 Nasr-ud-din 
(Shanai 


j'Pakhai. 

-j Zia-ud-din. 
[ Auai. 
f Habib. 

< Paindai. 

iKhasrogi. 
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r Bah Bakhrai 

“ Lundi Khel 
.Urmuz Khel 


fSuran Khel. 

Jawakkai. 

.Ghaibi Khel. 
'Wund Gharai. 
Ibrahim Khel. 

Ali Khel. 

Abdul Rahim Khel. 
Abdul Khel. 
Kaimal Khel. 


<5) Malik Din Khel 


r Malik-din Khel... 
- Khabi Khel 
Kama Khel 


Umr Khan Khel or 
Mir Khan Khel. 
Kalla Khel. 

Ghalib Khan Khel. 
Hussun Khel. 
.Hussein Khel. 

Yar Muhammad. 
Durji Khel. 

Mira Khel. 

Altai Khel. 


(6) Aka Kiiel 


Miri Khel 
Basi Khel. 
Sultan Khel. 
Mada Khel. 
Maruf Khel. 
Sher Khel. 
Sunial Khel. 
Mirghut Khel, 


f Barmi Khel. 

(7) Kamar Khel ... < Yar Ali Khel. 

I Shaikh Ali Khel. 


(8) Kambar Khel 


/Masti Khel. 
Pabbi Khel. 

Am bar Khel. 
Sheikhmal Khel. 
Shar Khel. 

Wali Beg Khel. 
Durbi Khel. 

Bash Khel. 
Khujal Khel. 
Mirza Beg Ivhel. 
.Sarbadar Khel. 
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MOHMUNDS. 


/'Tarakzai 


Halimzai 


(1) Bar or Transfron¬ 
tier 


Khwaizai 


Baizai 

Dawezai. 

Kukkozai. 

.Utmanzai. 



fDadu Kliel. 

I Barhan Kkel. 

“ j Isa Kliel. 
(Kasim Khel. 
/Busha Khel. 

*** (Hamza Khel. 

fDand Khel. 

... -j Khadi Khel. 
IMehman Khel. 
f Babuzai. 

,M I Usman Khel. 


(2) Kuz or 

TIER 


ClS-FRON- 


'Kayakzai. 

Dawezai. 

Musazai. 

Sirganni. 

^Matanni. 


(1) Laskkarzai 

(2) Daulatzai 

(3) ISMAILZAI 

(4) 

ZA1 

(5) Masuzai 


OKAKZAIS. 

{ Mamuzai. 

Ali Sherzai. 

Mahamad Khel, 
Bazoti. 

Ufcman Khel. 
Firoze Khel. 

'Akhel. 

Ibrahim Khel. 
Kabiya Khel. 

- Mamazai. 

Isa Khel. 

Sadda Khel. 
.Khadizai. 

f Baiba Khel- 
Tazi Khel. 

- Und Khel. 

Mala Khel. 
^Anjari. 

JKhwaja Khel. 
(Landazai. 


Sturi Khel or Ali- 
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Yusufzai 


Mandack 


Darwasfi 


Mahsud 


Proper 
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YUSUFZAIS. 



Isazai 


Iliazai 


( Hasan zai. 

Madazai or Mad a 
Khel. 

Akazai. 

( Salarzai. 

Nasozai. 

Asliaizai. 

Gadezai. 


Akliozai orGauha 

\Khwazozai. 


Malizai 


Ranizai 


fDaulatzai. 

... - Nurizai. 

I ChuggerzaL 
Ali Khel. 
Utmanzai. 

- Sultan Khan Kliel. 
Bahrara Khel. 

,Usman Kliel. 


/Razzar 


Utmanzai 


.Usmanzai 


r Akozai. 

Mamozai. 

... Malikzai. 
Manizai. 
-Khidderzai. 

( Sadozai. 
Alazai. 
Kanazai. 
Akazai. 
f Kamalzai. 
(Arnazai. 


K HEL 


WAZIR1S. 


j Ahmadzai 
^Utmanzai 



Shin Khel. 

Kalu Khel. 
Mahmud or Mali- 
mit Khel. 
Ibrahim Khel, 
Wali Khel. 


t Alizai. 

< Shaman Khel. 
( Bahlolzai. 


Gurbaz 
I;ali or Lelai 
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ZAIMUKHT. 


Mamozai 

3! ADZ AI 


fDaudzai. 
or Mcuam* I Mandani. 

... jManatuwal. 
I Wattizai. 


Koidad Khel 
Bayuk 


or 


Hass an Khel. 
Tapai. 

Khadu Khel. 
Babakar Khel. 



Baizai 


Jamshedis 


Samilzai 


Miranzai 


BAN GASH. 


Karimdadi. 

Allahdadi. 

■ Bazadi. 
Malik. 
^Miri. 



Darsanimand. 
Biland Khel. 
Bagzai. 


r Ilm Khel. 
Kagazai. 

- Miwali. 

Landi Khel. 
.Hassan Khel. 


'Umarzai. 

H assail zai. 
Badda Khel. 
Surizai. 
Mandra Khel. 
^Kha Khel. 
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THE EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL : Being the 

Bengal Public Consultations for the first half — the 18th Century. Sum¬ 
marised, Extracted and Edited, Introduction and Illustrative Addenda. 
By C. R. Wilson, m.a. Volume I. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

HINDU CASTES AND SECTS ; An Exposition of the Origin of 
the Hindu Caste System and the bearing of the Sects towards each other 
and towards other Religious Systems. By Pandit Jogrndka Nath 
Bh ATTACH ARY A, M.A., D.L. Crowtl 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

Contents:—I lie Brahmans—The Military Castes — The Scientific Castes— 
The Writer Castes—The Mercantile Castes—Tiie Manufacturing and Artisan 
Castes — The Agricultural Castes—The Cowherds and Shepherds—Miscellan¬ 
eous Cartes—The Sivites—The Vishnuvites -The Semi-Vishnuvites and Guru- 
Worshippers— Modern Religions intended to bring about Uniou between 
Hindus and Mahomedon?. 

“A valunble work. The Author has t he courage of his convictions, and 

in settioi them forth herein he states that while reverence ought by all mean 
to be shown in poisons and institutions that have a just claim to if, nothing can 
be niwre sinful than to speak respectfully of persons who are enemi. s of man- 
ami to whitewash rotten institutions by esoteric explanations and fine 
phrase O — Madron Mail. 

** Every person having the good of humanity nt heart should hnil the 
uttempt made by Dr. Bhuttaoharva to show up tli wolves in sheep’s skin 
that have, from tbe beginning of the world, lived and fattened on their feliow- 
aien.”— lteis and Rayyef. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN BENGAL. By Moulyie 
FiTZL KUBBEE. Crown 8vo. Rs. 3-8. 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A Description of the Manners, 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By Sinb Chun hick 
Bosk. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. Its. 5. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY Yedio and Puranic. By VV. J. VCilElINS, 
of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely Illustrated. 
Imp, 16mo, cloLh, gilt, elegant. R 3 . 7-8. 

41 Ilis aim has been to give a faithful account of the Hindu deities such as nn 
intelligent native would himself give, and he has endeavoured, in order to 
achieve his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological bias. 
The author has attempted a work of no little ambition and hay succeeded in his 
attempt, tlie volume being one of great interest and usefulness .”—Home News, 
M Mr. "Wilkins lias done his work well, with an honest desire to state facts 
apart from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to be a 
useful book of reference.” — Guardian . 
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MODERN HINDUISM: Being an Account of the Religion and 
Life of the Hindus in Northern India, By W. J. Wilkins, Author of 
“ Hindu Mythology : Vedic and Puranic.” Demy 8vo, Hs. 8. 

'* He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit .”—Saturday Review . 

THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES AND CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA. By 

G. It. Abbrigh-Mackay. Volume I—The House of Holknr. Imp. 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE DHAMMAPADA ; or, Scriptural Texts. A Book 9F Bud- 
dhist Precepts and Maxims. Translated from the Pali on the Lasts of Bur¬ 
mese Manuscripts. By James Guay. Second Edition. 8vo, boards, ns. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A Lectcre by the Hon’ble Ameer An, 
C.I.E., Author of “The Spirit of Islam,” “T o Personal Law of tho 
Mahomcdans, ,, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Rs. 2-8. 

An attempt towards the exposition of Islamic Ethics in f English langnagc* 
Beanies most of the Koranic Ordinances, a number of the precepts and sayings 
of the Prophet, the Caliph Ali, and of ‘Our Lady/ are translated and given. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By P. C. 

Mazumdak. Second and Cheaper Edition. Bs. 2. 

THEOSOPHICAL CHRISTIANITY. An Address by L. S. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 4to. As. 8. 

KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). Historical, 

Geographical, Military, and Industrial. By Col. Kuropatrin, Russian 
Army. Translated by Maj. Gowax, H. M/s Indian Army. Svo. Bs. 2. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 

With Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. By J. * * • 
MgCiundlk, M.A. Svo. Bs. 2-8. 

THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHRiEAN SEA; 

Periplus Mars Krythraei; and of Arrian’s Account of the Y >yn re of 
Nearkhos. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. By J. 
8 vo. Hi 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BV ETESIAS THE KNIDIAN. 

A Translation of tlie Abridgment of his 4 Indika/ by Phonos. V\ ilh 
Introduction, Notes, Intlex. By J. W. McCuikoi.k, m.a. 8vo. Bs. 8. 

SPEECHES OF LALMOHUN GHOSE. Edited by Asutosh Bankr- 
j Blc . parts I and II iu one Volume. Crown Svo, sewed. Bs. 2. 
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A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoin- 

iM.tr 1 ro vmces, with the History, ami copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Present Condition of that Country. Bv Maj.-Gen. S. J. Malcolm g.c.b. 
(fee. Reprinted from Third Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. Be. b . 

BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. With Tables fob calculating Indian 
!).»•( . Bv Alrxandicr Ccnnisoham, o.s.i,, C.T.K., Major-General, 
Koval Engineers. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 1*2. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY : Bring the Annals of India 
ui in Narratives. By J. Tai.boys W flKKLKit. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Ks. 3. School Edition, cloth, 'imp. Kp. l-S. 

“The history of our great dept. ,encv made extremely attractive reading 
Altogether, this ia a work of rare merit. 5 ’— Broad Arrow. 

\/ill absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records of adven- 
rure daring. It ia no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
written book.”— Daily Ckronicle. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR "JIHAD.” SB owing 
that all tho Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, t fec. Br 
Moulavi CintKAGH Alt, Author of “Reforms umler Moslem Rule” 
“ Il vdernbad under Sir Salar .lung, 5 * 8vo. Rs. G. 

MAYAM-MA : THE HOME OF THE BURMAN. By Tsaya (Rev H 
rowKM.). Crown 8vo. Rs. it. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. By Guru 

I khshad Sen. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 3 ; paper, Rs. -j. 

CHIN-LUSHAI LAND. Including a description of the various 
ifixpeditiona into the Chin-Lushai Hills and tho Final Annexation of tho 
conn try. By Surgn.-Lieut.-Colonel A S. Rkw, m.b., Indian Medical 
Service. \Vith throe Mops and eight Photo-tint Illustrations, Cloth 
gilt. Rs. 12. ; 

Contains a description of the Cbin-Lushai Hills and their inhabitants 
Frmi the earliest records, with nr account of the various expeditions inro the 
country, die last, viz., that of I88P-90, which led to the final annexation of 
the wild mountainous tract which lies between India and Burma, being given 
in full detail. 

“A valuable contribution to the History of our Indian border.”— Pall Mall 
[ Muctte . 


THE EMPEROR AKBAR. A Contribution towards the Hi.story 
of India in the 16th Century. By Furdkuick Augustus, Count of Nner, 
Translated from the German by Annrttk S. Bkvkhidok. 2 vols. 8 xt ’ 
cloth, gilt, Rs. b . 
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THE IMAGE OF WAR; OR SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS. A Col- 

lection of 34 full-pane Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
ICO interspersed in the reading. By Surgeon-Captain A. G. IS ewland. 
With Introductory Notes by J. D. Macnabb, Esq., B.C.s. 4to, cloth, 
gilt elegant. U*. 16. 

“it would be difficult to give a more graphic picture of an Indian Frontier 
Expedition/’— The Times. 

“Brings home to us the Chins themselves, their ways and homes, the 
nature of the country marched through, method of campaign, and daily social 
habits and experiences of the campaigners. The letterpress, bright and 
simple, is worthy of the photographs.”— Broad Arrow. 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST : Being the Life, Letters and Corre- 
spondeiice of Dr. Sambiiu Ch. MoOkEkjek, late Editor of Reis oJid 
Rot/yet. By F. H. Skuink, i.c.s. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. ft. 
THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN: Being a Brief Account of the 
principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgn.-Maj. li. W. Belucw, 
c.s.i., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, cloth. Us. 2. 

THE POVERTY PROBLEM IN INDIA : Being a Dissertation on the 
Causes and Ueinedies of Indian Poverty. By Pitrruwis Cuandka Kay. 
Crown bvo, cloth. Us. 3. 

KURRACHEE : its Past, Present, and Future. By Alexander F. 
Baillu , F.n.G.s., Author of “A Paraguayan Treasure,” &c. With 
Maps, Plans, and Photographs, showing the most recent Improvements. 
Supcr-roval 8vo, cloth. Us. 1ft. 

THE TRIAL OF IvIAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR. A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder. By H. Bkvhuidgk, b.c.s. Demy bvo. Us. 6. 

“Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought, labour, and research 
it* the marshalling of his facts and he has done iiis utmost to put the exceed¬ 
ingly comidicmed and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible, form. 
—Rome Mews. 

ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA: Being chiefly Reminiscences 
of the days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. h. Bua- 
TKitD. Third Edition, considerably Enlarged with additional Illustra¬ 
tions. Post 8vo, Us. 6. 

“The hook will be read by all interested in India .”—Army <y A nvy Magazine. 
“ Dr. Busteed’s valuable and entertnining ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta has 
arrived at a second edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits 
and other plates rare or quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 
nmndation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
forth some vears since.”— Saturday Review. 

“A series of illustrations whicn are highly entertaining and instructive of 
the life and manners of Anglo-Indian societv a hundred y rs ago . . The 
book from first to Inst, lias not a dull puge in it. and it is a work of the kind ox 
which the value will increase with years.”— Englishman. 
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CAPT. HAYES 1 WORKS ON HORSES. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING. By Captain M. H. Hayes. 
Second Edition. Numerous Illustrations by J. H. Oswai/d-Broww. 
Square. R 3 . 21. 

Summary of Content: :—Mental Qualities of the Horse—Theory of Horae 
Control—Theory of Mouthing—Methods of Horse Control—Breaking on Foot 
—Ordinary Mounted Breaking—Teaching Horses to Jump— Breaking to 
Harness—School Breaking—Breaking for Special Work—Faults of Mouth— 
Faults of Temper—Circus Tricks—Index. 

"‘One great merit of the book is its simplicity.”— Indian Daily Newt. 

“A work which is entitled to high praise as being far and away the best 
reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system we have seen.”— Field , 

4 * Clearly written .”—Saturday Review. 

“The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for many 
years.”— Timex of India. 

AIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY. A 0UIDJ TO 
Practical Horsemanship. By Captain M. H. Hayks. With 70 Illus¬ 
trations by Sturgrss and J. H. Oswald-Brows. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Rs. 7-8. 

The wbolo text has been so revised or re-written ns to make the work the 
most perfect in exigence, essential to all who wish to attain the art of 
riding correctly. 

‘‘One of the most valuable additions to modern literature on the subject.”— 
Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ A very instructive and loadable bool:.”— Sport . 

“This useful and eminently practical book.”— Freeman's Journal. 

THE POINTS OF THE HORSE. A Familiar Treatise on Equine 
Conformation. Describing the points in which the perfection of each 
class of horses coheiats. By Captain M. H. Hairs. 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 02. 

Edition He Luxe, li. tted to L30 Copies each signed by the 

Author, on paper specially prepured, demy 4to, bouu i in best buckram, 
Rs. 60. 

INDIAN RACING REMINISCENCES; Being Entertaining Narra¬ 
tives ami Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Snort. By Captain !\1. H. 
Hayk;, Illustrated with 42 Portraits and Engravings. Imp. ltimo. 
Hfl. 8-8. 

“Captain Haves has done wisely in publishing fhes^ lively sketches of life 
in rr 1 ii;t The book is full of racy anecdote.”— Bell's Life. 

“ All aporffttnen who can npurcciate a book on racing, written in a chatty 
style and full "i anecdote, will like Captain Hayes 5 latest work.”— Field . 

“ Many a racing anecdote mid many a curious character our readers will 
dud in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portrait.*.'*— Bailey’s . faguzine. 
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VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE-OWNERS. A Popular Guide 
to Horse Medicine and Surgery. By Captain M. H. Hayes. Fifth edi¬ 
tion, Enlarged and Revised' to the latest Science of the Day. Consider¬ 
ably enlarged and in corpora ting tho substance of the Author's “ Soundness 
and Age of Horses.’’ With many New Illustrations by J. HU Oswald- 
Bro\VN. Crown 8vo, buckram. Rs. 15. 

The chief new matter in this Edition is—Articles on Contracted Heels, 
Donkey’s Foot Disease, Forging or Clicking, Rheumatic Joint Di=ease, 
Abscess, Dislocation of the Shoulder Joint, Inflammation of the Mouth and 
Tongue, Flatulent Distension of the Stomach, Twist of the Intestines, Relapsing 
Fever, Cane Horse Sickness, Horse Syphilis, Rabies, Megrims, Staggers, 
Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisoning, Castration by the Ecraseur, and Mechanism 
of the Foot (in Chapter on Shoeing). 

“Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under our notice, 
this is certainly one of the most scientific and reliable.The de¬ 

scription of symptoms and f he directions for the application of remedies are 
given in perfectlv plaiu term9, which the tyro will find no difficulty in com¬ 
prehend in g. ”— Field. 

“ Simplicity is one of the most commendable ieatures in the book.”— Ulus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic New*. 

“Captain Hayes, in the new edition of 4 Veterinary Notes,’ has added con¬ 
siderably to its value, and rendered the book more n-ttnl to those non-profes¬ 
sional people who may he inclined or compelled to treat their own horses 
when sick or injured.”— Veterinary Journal. 

“We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to find a more 
reliable and useful book for guidance in an emergency.”— Field. 

TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. By Captain M. 

H. Hayks, Auihor of “Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners,” w Riding,” 
<fec. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 

41 No octter guide could be placed in the hands of either amateur horseman 
or veterinary surgeon.”— Veterinary Journal. 

“ A us ful guide in regard to horses any where. . . • Concise, practical, 

ai. 1 portable.”— Saturday Review, 

INFECTIVE DISEASES OF ANIMALS. Being Part I of Friedbergcr 

and Frdhner’s Pathology of the Domestic Animal*. Translated and 
Edited by Capt. ftl. H. Haye*. f.r.c.v.s. With Notes on Bacteriology 
by Dr. George Newman. 12s. €<2. net. Rs. 12-8. 
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THE HOESEWOMAN. A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 

By Mrs. Hayi:s, and Edited by Captain M. H. IIayks. Illustrated by 48 
Drawings by J. Oswald-Bkown and 4 Photographs. Uniform with 
“ Hiding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp. lGtno. Its. 7-8. 

“This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical 
horsewoman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies. 
The result is in every way satisfactory.” — Field. 

“ A large amount of sound practical instruction, very judiciously and plea¬ 
santly imparted.”— Times. 

“We have seldom come across a brighter book than ‘The Horsewoman.’”— 

Atheuaum. 

“Eminently sensible and practical .”—Daily Chronicle , 


SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. By Vety.-Caft. J. a. Nu.v.v. 

f.m.C.V.s , c.i.k., n.q.o. Second Edition, Kevusod and Enlarged. 

With a Glossary of Hindustani Words. Crown avo, cloth. Rs. d-b‘. 

“Thenotes ore eminently practical, and give sound advice on everything 
pertaining to the nroper care or horses, such ns can be utilized bv the 
uninitiated to Ibe best advantage .”—Indian Daily A ’tins, 

THE RACING CALENDAR, Vol. XT, from May 1898 To April ls'M 
Paces Hast. Published by 'lie Calcutta Turf Club. ContentsI tulca 
of Racing, Lotteries, C. T. C.. etc., Registered Colours; Licensed Tram- 
era and Jockeys: Assumed Names: List of Jlorsee A god. Classed u-d 
Measured by C.T. C. and W. I. T. C.; Races linn under C. T. (J. Huley 
Performances of Horses; Appendix and Index. Hs.fi, 

Previous Volumes— I to V Ilf, IN. 4 each: Volumes IX and v 
IN. 5 each. 

CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR. .Published every fortnight 
A nnual Subscription, He. 12. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. In Quest or Game in Kulli; 
Lalioul, and Ladnk to the Iso Morari Lake, with Notes on 8b’ .ring ,n 
Spiti, Bara Buuol.al, Chambn, and Ka-dnnir, and a detailed description of 
Snort in more than 100 Naln*. With $ Maps. By Lt.-Co!. R. H. tVacke 
late II. M.’a 98fb and 84th Regiments. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. ’ 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON HORSE, HARNESS AND TRAP. By 

Douglas White. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. H* 2-8. 
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USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG SHIKARIS on THE Gu.\ and Rifle. 
By “ The Littlk Oli> Bkak.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. 2-8. 

JAFFEE KHAN. Racing Reminiscences and Hints on Training. 
By Jakkeii Khan, Trainer r« II. IT. the Kour Sahib of Patiala. Illu • 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Up. 5. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG and how to Select a Puppy, with 
Notes on the Peculiarities ami Characteristics of each Breed. By Vkko 
Shaw. Crown 8vo, sewed, lie. 1-8. 

SEONEE : or, Camp Life on the Satpuha Range. A Taii: of 
Indian Adventure. By R. A. Stiikndalk, Author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “ Denizens of the Jungles. *' Illustrated by the Author. With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and H'ltOorical 
Account of the District of Sconee in the Central Provinces of India. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. R?. 7. 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, Northern 

mi i Central India. By Brig. General Ai.kxandku A. Kin i.om. Con¬ 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
round; together with Extracts from a journal of several years' suading. 
With 86 Illustrations from Photographs and a Alan. Third Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarger!. Demy 4to, elegantly bound. Us. 26 . 

“This splendidly illustrated record of snort, the photogravures, especially 
the heads of the various antelopes, are life-like; ami the letter-press is very 
pleasant reading.” — Graphic. 

“The book is capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, and 
the excellent photogravures give un exceptional value to the work.”— Asian. 

DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. A Series of Sketches or Wild 
Animals, illustrating: their form and natural attitude. With Letterpress 
Description of each Plate. By R. A. Stkunhalk, r.n.a.s., f.z.s.. 
Author of “Natural History of the Mammalia of India, “ Seonee,” <fcc. 
Oblong folio. Ks. 10. 

THE ROD IN INDIA; Being Hints how to Obtain Sfort, with 
Remarks on the Natural Hi.-tory of Fish and their Culture. By II. S. 
Tiiouas, p. 4 . 8 ., Ac. Third Edition, Revised. With numerous lllttS 
nations. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 15. 

HORSE BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. With Notes on 

Training for the Flat, and Across Country, and on Purchase, Breaking in 
and General Management. By Major Join* Humfhey, b.s.g., f.z.s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. 3-8. 
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INDIAN HORSE NOTES. An Epitome or useful Information 
arranged for reatiy reference on Emergencies, and spiciallv adapted for 
Officers and Mofussil Residents. All Technical Terms explained and 

Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C-, Author of “ Indian 

Notes about Dogs.” Fourth Edition, Revised and conaiderably En¬ 
larged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. Z. 

DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A Guide fob, Residents in Tropical 
Countries as to suitable Breeds, their Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vrcito Shaw and Captnin M. H. IIaykb. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

“ The authors of * Dogs for Hot Climates ’ show in a concise practical wav 
how to treat dogs out here, and what breed* best stand the climate. Tiic book 
should be on every one’s table, for sensible treatment will save the life of 
many a valuable and much-loved pet .”—Indian Planters' Gazette. 

A BOBBERY PACK IN INDIA : How to Collect, Train and Hunt 
it, also full Instruction* for lasing a Drag in India, With an Appendix 
containing a short Excursus on Banting .md an Interview with Mr. 
Pickwick. By Captain Julian. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES for Soundness for Stu* 
deuls and Beginners. By J. Moore, f.u.c.y.s., Army Vety. Dept., 
Vety. Officer, Remount DepOr, Calcutta. Fcap. Svo, limp clotii. Re. 1. 

RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE. A Lady's 

Hon?e Book. By Mr-, l’owiut O’Doroghuk. With7n Illustrations by 
A. Chastrky Cobbould. Elegantly printed and bound. Imp. lGmo 
gilt. Rs. 7-8. 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS: their Hlseases and Treatment. 
By Major C-. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

ANGLING ON THE KUMAON LAKES. With a Map of the Kumaon 

Lake Country and Plan of each Lake. By Depy. Snrgeun-Goneral 
W. Walker. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“ Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise 
the followers of the gentle art.”— Hayes' Sp i ting New. 

THE ARMS ACT (XI OF 187G;. With all the Notices of the Gov- 
kh.imknt oi India, the Bengal, North-Western Province ami Punjab 
Governments, and High Court Decisions and Rulings. I5y W\ Hawking. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Ra. 7-6, 
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MODERN FOLO. A Guide to tiie Game, with Instructions on the 
(S election and Training of the Ponies. By E. D. Miller (late 17th 
Lancers). Edited by Cant. M. H. Hayes, illustrated from Photographs. 
Imp. IGmo, cloth. Rs. 12-8. 

Conti nts First Steps at Polo—Theory and Practice of Polo—Polo Ap¬ 
pliance**— Choosing a Polo Pony—Training the Polo Pony— Polo Pony Gear— 
Polo Ponv Management—Various Breeds of Polo Ponies —Polo in India— 
p n l„ p.my Breeding—Veterinary Advice to Polo Players — Appendix— 
Tournaments, Laws and Bye-Laws, etc. 

“ A book which beginners and veterans alike may study with pleasure 
and profit.”— Asian . 

“ Should be a text-book on the subject.”— Star. 

“Polo players owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Miller for producing what 
w i:i probably he recognised as the best book on the subject.”—Scotsman. 

That Mr. Miller has succeeded admirably in his task there can bo no 
doubt.”— Glasgow Herald . 

*• Hoth in the mutter of polo playing and in that of choosing or breeding 
polo ponies the volume is of a certain authority.”— Times . 

“Everything that has to do with the game is explained, and the 
chapters oil polo ponies.are excellent.”— Sporting Life . 


STATION POLO : Tiie Training and General Treatment of Polo 
Ponies, together with Types and Traits of Players. By Lr. Hugh 
Stewart (Lucifer). Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2; Paper, Re. 1-8. 
Contents:— The Polo Ponv—The Raw Pony—Preliminary Training— 
Fir^t Introduction—Stable Management—Tricks—Injuries—Shoeing—Station 
Polo-How shall We Play?-The Procrastinator—The Polo .Scurry— Idio- 
—Types—Individual v. Combined Tactics—Odds and Ends. 


POLO RULES. Rules of The Calcutta Polo Club and of the 
Indian Polo Association, with the Article on Polo by u An Old Hand.” Re¬ 
printed from Hayes* Sporting News . Fcap. 8vo. Re. 1. 


THE POLO CALENDAR. Comdiled by the Indian Polo Asso- 
emtioo. Contexts :—Committee of Stewards. Rules for the Regulation 
„£ Tournaments, <Lc.—Rules of the Game—Station Polo—List of 
Members—List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and description, with 
Alphabetical List—Records of Tournaments — Previous Winners. 

Vol. II, 1893-94, each Re. 1-8. Vol. Ill, 1894-95, Rs. b. Vol. IV, 
1895-06, Rs. 8. Vol. V, 1S96-97, Rs. 3. Vol. VI, 1897-98only. 

Bulks or Polo. —From tho Polo Calendar. Revised 1897. As. 8. 
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MEDICINE, HYGIENE, etc. 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

Children in India. By Edward A. Bikch, m.d., late Principal, 
Medical College, Calcutta. Third Edition, Revised. Being the Ninth 
Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 
Crown ftvn, cloth. Up. 7. 

The Medical Tmr,i and Gazette, in an article upon this work nnd Moore's 

M Family Medicine for India,” says:—“The two works before us are in them- 
selves probably about the best examples of medical works written for non. 
roP ;■ ional readers. The style of enoh is simple, ami ns free as possible 
rom technical expressions.” 



** It is n book which ought to be found in every household.”— Pioneer. 

THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. Short DBSORir'r* Notices 

of the principal Medicinal Products met with in British India. By 
Hat Bahadur Kanny Lall Dky, c.i.r. Second Edition, Revised and 
entirely lie-written. Demy 8vo. Its. 12. 

4i It shows nn immense amount of careful work upen the part of the com¬ 
pilers... . and will be useful to students and to that very large class of people 

who are interested in developing the resources of the country.above all 

the work contains n really good index of 4,000 references, ant! a complete 
glossarv to the vernacular names.”— Indian Daily News. 

* l His work is a compendium of 40 years’ exnerier.ee and deserves to be 
widely popular and carefully studied.”— Englishman, 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. By A. Mite a, L.n.r.r,. l.r.c.s., f.c.s., 

Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. Br J. O. Batterhky, d.a,. m.f. ( 

B.cti., Univ. Dublin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Its. 2. 

“ A valuable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation.”- -Morning Post. 
“To the busy practitioner or the medical student it will 9erve the purposes 
of a correct and intelligent guide.”— Medical Record. 

BANTING IN INDIA. With some Remarks on Diet and T '7r nos 
in Genera*. By 8urgn.-Lieut.-Ool. Joshua Dukk. Third Edition. Cloth. 
He. »•*». 

OUTLINFS OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. D. B. 

iMi.Ki i.if, m.c.s. (Retired), and Patrick Hkiiiu, p.r.c.s.k. Third 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy 8vo. Hs. 5-S. 

RUDIMENTS OF SANITATION. For Indian Schools. By Patrick 
Damn. m.d. Second Edition. 12me. cloth. He. 1-4. 

THE BABY. Notes on the Feeding, Rearing and Di r ; 0 p 
liifunt**. By S. O. Mosf.s, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physician-, 
Edinburuu «frc. 18mu, cloth. Rs. ‘2. 
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A RECORD OF INDIAN FEVERS. With, some Hints on their Etiology. 
Diagnosis, «i,.l Treatment. Uv Major D. U. Spknci:u, r.Jt.e. With 
16 Clmrt«. tsvo. *2 vote. Rf*. 4. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATERIA. MF.DICA FOE INDIA. Giving the 

official <truir t ' and prcpaiationn according to tin- lhiti-h I tni nucopujia 
„i i>h8, *\ it 1) del nils of over H"0 of Iho most important Indian Drugs 
Mini practical BtateinOTUs of their riinnmteoloffv, Therapeutics and 
Fhaimacv. By C. F. RoxtDicit, m.u., and D. liOOPKn, F.C.S., r.L,s. 
Kvo. 


CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892 

l. n.c.s., Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir. 
4to, sewed. He. 1. 


D 'fi 

L In the Vrexj. 

By A. Mitra, L.ii.c.r.. 


With Map and Fable8. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A OuinK FOR INTENDED OAN1.I- 
dates for Commissions ami for the Junior Officers of the Service. By 
William Wkbb, m.b., Surgeon, Bengal Army. Crown 8vo. Ks. 4. 

AGUE; OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. O’Connel, M.D. 
3vo, sewed. Rs. *2. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF RELAPSING FEVER. By L. J. Pwani. 

F.li.C.S., Indian Medical Service. Demy 8v<», 3 plates, cloth, gilt. Rs. 3-8. 

A SHORT TREATISE ON ANTISEPTIC SURGERY, ADAPTED VO THE 
special requirements if Indian Dispensaries in Romanized Hindustani 
(Q.i\vnidi-.T:irnhaf-i-Jadida). By Surgn.-Major C. M. Gilks, m.r., 
f. n.c.s., i.m. 8. Crown 8v«», boards. Re. 1. 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES AND for those out of 
reach of Professional Aid. With . Diagram?. By (it a it LB 3 IIkato.v, 
m n.c.s. Fcap. 8vo, cloih. R». 3-8. 

m HE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE: Beinc a 

Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-P o -ons 
B> Vincknt Rich inns, p. n.c.s. En.$ <fcc M Civil Medical Olncer of 
Goalundn, Bengal. Ra. *2-8. 

the CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AILMENTS, an d flow 

ir. Carry it out ill India. By aurgn. Major L. IauLBTOB p otiHQ. 
Second Edition. \-* R * ie * iets * 

‘ The bonk is of a most useful nature, and inspires confidence by the 
candour and fulness of its information and points of guidr.nce, — Irish Times. 

•* The boo it contains the result of six years’ practical experience, and should 
be os «s much advantage to medical men as to sufferers.” —Home Acws. 
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PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE for the School and Home: 
beim: a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured: for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mrs. Hahold Hkndlicy, Medallist, National Health Soc iety, Eng¬ 
land. 3G Illustrations. Ex. fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2; or cloth, gilt, Rs. 2-8. 

“ We are decidedly of opinion that it is the most practical and useful book 
of its kind which has been published in India. We trust it will gain a large 
circulation in the schools and homes of India .”—Indian Medical Gazette. 

44 We can recommend this volume without hesitation. In the absence 
of the doctor one might obtain hints from any page of it on Hygiene, Nursing, 
Accidents and Emergencies. So far as we can see nothing is omitted, and every 
direction is given in simple intelligible language.”— Statesman. 

MEDICAL AND SANITARY REFORM IN INDIA. An Appeal to all 
whom it may concern. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

MALARIA; its Cause and Effects: Malaria and the Spleen; 
injuries of the Spleen; An Analysis of 3D cases. By E. G. Hcsskll, m.is,, 
b.8c, 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. Published Monthly. Subscription, 

Kb. 12 yearly. 


DOMESTIC BOOKS. 

THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. A Practical Handbook to the 
Kitchen in India adapted to the Three Presidencies. Containing Original 
and Approved Recipes in every department of Indian Cookery; Recipes 
for Summer Beverages and IIom(-made Liqueurs; Medicinal and other 
Recipes; together with a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty* 
Gve Years' Resident. Rs. 8. 

FIRMINGER’S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR INDIA. A New Edi¬ 
tion (the fourth) thoroughly Ueviaed and Re-written* With many IUua- 
r rations. By II. St. J. Jackson. Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 10. 
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POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Simple and Practical Book 
op their care and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twkkd, Author of “ Cow-Keeping in 
India.'* With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4. 

M A book which will be found of great use by all those who keep a poultry- 
yard.”— Madras Mail. 

** We can recommend it to all who either keep poultry from a liking for 
fowls, or because they desire something better for the table than bazaar eggs 
and bazaar murghis.”— Civil and Military Gazette. , 

COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL BOOK ON THEIR 
care and treatment, their various Breeds, ami the means of rendering 
them profitable. By Isa Twkki>. With 37 Illustrations of the various 
Breeds, <fcc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4-8. 

“A most useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it.”— Madras Mail. 

“A valuable contribution to Agricultural Literature in the East.”— Ceyl m 
Observer. 

ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN. Bv W. TrluO 

Wrbb, Bengal Educational Department. Third Edition. Fcap. 8v<., 
cloth. Re. I-4; paper, Re. I. 

The book comprises chapters oil General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Levies, 
Balls, Garden-parties, Railway-travelling, &c. It also contains a chapter on 
Letter-writing , proper Modes of Address, Ac., together with Hints on how to 
draw up Applications for Appointments, with Examples. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS. With a few Hints 

on Fowls, Pigeons, and Rabbits. By an Amateur. Second Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

THE MEM SAHIB’S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, ETC. With Be- 
inarks on Ovens, and Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights and Measures. , 
l8mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA. A Manual for Bkcinnekk. 

By Mrs. R. Fkmpi,f-Wuight. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, hoards. Rs. 2-8. 

.“A most useful little book which we cannot too strongly recommend. 

We can recommend it to «. ur readers with the utmost confidence, as being not 
only instructive, but extremely interesting, and written iu a delightfully easy, 
chatty strain.”— Civil and Military Ga setts. 

* l Very practical throughout. There could not be better advice than this and 
tin* way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Mrs. Tern pie-Wright.” — Pioneer. 

« It if written io a light conversational style, aud it imparts instruction 
very clearly.”— Englishman. 
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BAKER AND COOK. A Domestic Manual for India. By Mrs. 
R. Temple-Whight, Author of ‘‘Flowers and Gardens.” Second Edi¬ 
tion, Revised mid Enlarged. Crown 8vo. I.'s. 2-8. 

“"The outcome of long experience and many patient experiments.”— 
Pioneer . 

“ Mrs. Tenijde-Wright aims at a refinement sufficiently simple to be within 
the reach of every householder .’*—Bombay Gazette . 

HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

Childukn in India. By EdwakdA. Bikcjj. m.d., late Principal, Medical 
College, Calcutta, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Being the Ninth 
Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 7. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

THE TOURISTS AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE TO KASHMIR, 
LADAK, ETC. B\ A. E. Ward, D ngal Staff Corps, Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Rs. 5. 

XNCE'S KASHMIR HANDBOOK. A Guide for Visitors. Re v ritton 
and much Enlarged by Joshua Dike. Surgn.-Lt.-Col., Bengal Medical 
Service, formerly Civil Surgeon, Gilgit and Srinagar. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
With Appendix containing the Jheluin Vailey Road. 

CASHMIR EN FAMILLE. A Narrative of the Experiences of a 
Lady with Children, with useful Hints ns to how the Journey and 
Residence there may be comfortably made. By M. C. B. With a Preface 
by Major E. A. Bunnows. 12mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

TOUR TO THE PINDARI GLACIER. By Majok St. John Goi.fi. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 3. 

FROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET. A:. Iti nerary of 
the Roads and various minor Routes, with a tVw Hints to Travellers, 
and Sketch Map. By Major W. F. Goudon-Foubks, Rifle Brigade. 
Fcap, 8vo. cloth. Rs. 2. 

Itinera in its—Simla to Shipki, 1 Charling ’ Pa- . * Sarahan to Narkunda,’ 

Forest Road, Simla to the *Clior,’ Pooi to Dnnkar, Chini to Landonr, and the 

SballH.* 

HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. Three Months’ Tour from Simla, 
•hrough Hu jadir, Kunownr. and Spiti to Lnhoul. i “ In the Footsteps of 
the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Muuuay-Aysslky. Crown 8v , cloth. R c B. 
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LIST OF ROUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A TABULATED Db- 
.rriptiun of over Eighty Routes shewing Distance Marches .Natural 
Characteristic's Altitudes, Nature of Supplies, Transport, etc. By Major- 
General Marquis dk Boijubkl. HI. 8vo. R«*. 10. 

HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By H. G. Kkknk, c.s. Sixth Edition, Revised. Maps, I Ians, Ac. reap 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8, 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD. By II. G. Kkknk, c.s. Fifth Edition. Maps. leap. «vo, cloth. 
Ra. 2-8. 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE. 

Lucknow and Bkhahks. Bv H. G. Kkknk. Second Edition, Revised. 

. With four Maps nnd a Plan. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. r]-S. 

A HANDBOOOK TO AGRA, DELHI, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, 

Lucknow andBeNaiiks. By H. G. Kkksb. With laps and lion?, in 
one volume. Fcap 8vo. Rs. 5. 

r TTTAf‘K' T, Ti r S GUIDE TO SIMLA. WITH WHICH LS INOOBJORAlhD 

. WiUi^Map of Station and Index to all Houses and Map 

of Ilill States. 

THACKER'S GUIDE TO DARJEELING. New Edition. With vr,^ Plans, 
Illustrations, &e. 

THE A-ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE. With Map. Published Monthly. 
THACKER’S GUIDE TO CALCUTTA, By Edmund Mitchkll. l*caf. 

8vo. sewed, lie. L 

CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED : A SERIES OF PHOTO REPRODUCTIONS OF 
about 30 Views with descriptive Letterpress. Oblong. 

A GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA. By 
Gkohgk King, m.d . i,l.i>., < i n., f.h.s. W ith a Map. 8vo, sewed. As. ». 

CAT CUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 

^877. By Lieut.-General Sir Hbnuy Nouman. Second Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN, AND THE HILLS 

No.ni UK Dimka including Bout-. to the Snows and other placea of 
note; with Chapter on Garhwal (Tchri), Hardwar, llurki and Cbakrata. 
By John North am. Rs. 2-8, 

tfif qpoRTq^TAN’P' MANUAL. In Q-est ■ 1 Game in Kulld, 

Morari Lake, «i,h N.nca mSUootmg in 
Spin, Bara 3agahal, Chamba and Ra/hmir, and a DgtA.ledDeau. pt on <rf 
Sport in more than 1<X> Hale*. With nine Maps Uv U.-U l. It. H. 
Tyackk, late H. M.’a 98th & 3ith Uegt3. leap. 8vo, ulotli. lu. 3-8. 
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COMPOSITE INDICES desoript/E et -ecus genera Bentjiamii 

ordinal®. By C. B. Claukk. 8vo, boards. Be. 1-8. 

MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA. By Lieut. Frederick 
Pogson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Ks. 5. 

ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA; ou, Description of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted literatim irom Cary’s Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. With a De¬ 
scription of a Planter’s Life and Resources. By Wai.tku Maolaoas 
Ruin. Crown 8vo. With 19 Full-page Illustrations. Bs. o. 

“ It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the finished 
marketable article is produced: together with other phases ami incidents of an 
Indigo Planter’s life, 9uch as may be interesting and amusing to friends at 
home.”— Introduction . 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 

and Ceylon. By B. A. Stkundalk, f.u.g.s.. f.z.s., Ac., Author of 
•‘Seonee,” “The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 170 Illustrations by 
the Author and others. Imp. l6mo. Rs. 10. 

* The very model of what a popular natural history should be.”— Knowledge. 
“ The book v. ill, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, 
has been extended so as to include all territories likely to b« reached by the 
sportsman from India.”— Times . 

A TEA PLANTER'S LIFE IN ASSAM. By G EOituE M. Barker. 
With 75 Illustrations by tiie Author. Grown 8vo. Bs. 8-8. 

Mr. Barker has supplied ua with a vcrv good and readable description 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. Whar. mav be calif d 
the business parrs of the book are of most value.’ —Contemporary Review. 

:: Clieerv, well-written little book ”— Graphic. 

•‘A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from sketches 
drown by the author .”—Mark Lane Express.. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphological, Pnv^toLoai- 
oa r, and Svju-kmattc. Bv W. H. Gi.r.oo, r.m a . Lecturer on Botany at 
the lfugli Government College. Profuselr Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Bs. 5. 

THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT. as amended b\ Act Allot 1893. 
The Health Act; Sanitation of Emmrnnra; The Artificer's A ; Land 
Rules of Assam, etc. Crown 8vo. cloth. Bs :2. 
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ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, etc. 

PERMANENT WAY POCKET-BOOK. Containing Complete For- 
mulre for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-over Roads, Through Roads, 
Diversions, Curves, etc., suitable for any Gauge. With Illustrations. By 
T. W. Jonks. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Rs. 3. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Illus¬ 
trated with Plans, Diagrams, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. NY. 
Kelly, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo. Rs. 8. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By R. Sinclair. With Diagrams. Foolscap 
8vo, boards. Rs. 2. 

IRRIGATED INDIA. An Australian View of India and Ceylon, 
their Irrigation and Agriculture. By the Hon. Alfred Dkakin, m.l.a., 
formerly Chief Secretary and Minister of Watet-Supply of Victoria, 
Australia. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

AN EXPLANATION OF QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPHY. With 2 

Diagrams. By Ben. J. Stow, Telegraph Master. Fcap. 4to. Rs. 2. 

LECTURES ON TELEGRAPHY, Duplex, Quadruplex and other 
Circuits, Transform and Testing. With S3 Illustrations. By Bus. J. 
Stow. Fcap. 4to. Rs. S. 

AN EXPLANATION ON DUPLEX, QUADRUPLEX, OPEN AND TRANS¬ 
LATION Wokkino and otiiku CIRCUITS. Testing of Curious, Batteries, 
Instruments, Earths, and Line, with the Tangent Galvanometer. With 
12 Plates. By E. II. Nelthropp, Telegraph Master. Crown 8vo, 
sewed. Rs. 2. 

MANUAL OF SURVEYING FOR INDIA DETAILING THE Mode of 
Operations on tile Trigonometrical, Topographical, and Revenue Surveys 
of India. Bv Col. H. L. Tviuillirb and Lieut.-Col. H. Smyth. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

FIRE INSURANCE IN INDIA. A Short. Account of the Principles and 
Practice of Fire Insurance, Settlement of Los?, s. Extinction and Preven¬ 
tion of Fire, &c. By Bkkmawalt.ah. Crown gvo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

COLF.BROOKE’S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI. With Notes. 

By Haran Chandua Bakrk.h, m.a., b.l. 8vo, cloth. -Rs. 4. 

This edition includes the Text in Sanskrit. The LilavaG is a ntandard 

work on Hindu Mathematics written bv Blufsknrkcburya, a celebrated mathe¬ 
matician of the twelfth century. 
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THACKER'S INDIAN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 

THACKER'S MAP OF INDIA, wit ir Inset Mats, of tiie various 
ruonucTs of India and of the Tka Diftkicts, SKETCH Pi.\N.sof 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. G. Bautholomkw. 
Corrected to date. With Railways, Political Change?. Large sheets 
unmounted, Rs. 4 ; mounted on rollers and varnished, IP. 7-6; mounted 
on linen in book-form with Index, IP. 7-8. 

,k Ar. excellent map .’'—Glasgow Herald. 

“This is a really splendid map of India, produced with the greatest skill 
and care .’’—Army and Novy Gazette. 

“ For compactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 
approaching if have been seen in cartography.”— Scotsman. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Official, Legal, Educa- 
tinnal, Professional and Commercial Directories of the whole of India, 
General Information ; Holidays, <£c. ; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff- 
Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer; last tf 
Goveniors-General and Administrators of India from beginning of British 
Iluie; Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, d:c.: Warrant of Pre¬ 
cedence, table of Salutes, <fce.; The Civil Service of India; An Army 
List of the Three Presidencies; A Railway Directory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory; A Conveyance Directory; A Directory of tho 
Chief Industrie* of India ; Ten, Indigo, Silk, and Coffee, Cotton, Jute, 
Mines, Flour Mills, Pice Mills, Dairies, with details of Acreago, 
Management, and Trade Marks, etc/; also a separate list of Ten and 
Coffee Estates in Ceylon. List of Chiba in India ; Alphabetical List 
of Residents, European and Native, and i British and Foreign 

Manufacturers with their Indian \gents. With 10 Maps, A Railway 
Map of India. Two Mars of Calcutta, 'lhe Environs of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras ; a Man of Tea Districts and four Maps of the Products 
of India. Thick Royal Svo, leather bound. Rs. 24. 

DIRECTORY 0/ THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF INDIA : Comp hieing 
tho Tea and Indigo Concent, Silk Filanmea, Sugar Factories, Cinchona 
Concerns, Coffee Estates, Cotton, Jute, Rice and Flour Mills, Collieries, 
Mines, etc. With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, 
Assistant: . <tc,, and their Factory Marks, and a Directory of Estate* 
in Ceylon. A Complete Index of names of Gardens and of Residents. 
With *a Map of the Tea Districts and 4 Maps of the Products of Indio, 
Rs. 7-8. 

MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. Including Govern 
maiit Divisions ami District!.*, Political Aaencies, and Native States; 
also the Cities and Towns with 10<000 Lihabitants and upwards. Colour* 

’ ed. 20 in. x3Cin. Folded, Re. 1. On liner, Rs. 2. 

CALCUTTA.— Plans of the Official. Business and Residence 
Portion, with Houses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and 
Hou r, i of Easiness on the Blip. Two Maps in pocket case. The Mapa 
are on u large ‘ oule. Re. 1 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

GLOSSARY OF THE BOTANICAL TERMS USED IN DESCRIBING 

Flowering Flouts. By It. L. IIoesio, Dopnty Conservator of I‘ orosts. 
Royal 6vo. 

ANTHROPOMETRY IN BENGAL; or Identification of Criminals 

by Anthropometric Measurements ami Thumb Impressions. Bv Col. 
H. M. Ramsay, District Superintendent of Police. Royal 8vo, sewed. 
As. 8. 

“An interesting and instructive treatise.”— Englishman. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (PHOENIX Dacty- 
liptera). By E. Bonavia, Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 

Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

HANDBOOK TO THE FEP.NS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 

PkninsuLa. Bv Colouel li. U. Bkddomk, Author of the “Fernu of 
British India.” With b'00 Illustrations by the Author. Imp. IGino. Rs. 10, 
“ A most valuable work of reference.”— Garden. 

*» It is the first special book of portable size ami moderate price wbioh baa 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving.”— Nature. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula, coutainimr Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “Handbook to the Ferns of Btftish India,” &c. 
By Col. R. H. Bkddomk, f.l.s. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2-12. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF SILVER. By G. Eldon Manisty, J.c.8. 
Crown 8vo sewed. Ko. 1. 

GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA NAGPORE. Compiled by 

W. King, d.sc., and T. A. Pork. With Map showing the Geological 
Formation and Areas taken up Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra. o. 

ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A Practical and Theoretical Guide 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments. 
By J. Buidgks Lkk, m.a., f.g.s Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“ Instructive and useful alike to planter and proprietor ... A very 
clear and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the use of practical planter*, and 
one which every planter would do well to have always at hand during iiis 
manufacturing season. For the rest, a planter has only to open the book for 
it to commend itnelf to him.”— Pioneer. 
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RAILWAY CURVES. Practical Hint on setting out Curves, with 

a Table of Tangents for a 1° Curve for all angles from 2° to 135° increasing 
by minutes: and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two Miles of Railway. By A. G. Watson, Assistant Engineer. Ru. 4. 

A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

Oeoiige Ewing. Illustrated. 023 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

“ It is conceived on a capital scheme, and is nrovided with an intelligent 
in-ies. All obscure points are illustrated by diagrams. A moat useful and 
practical Handbook.”— Indian Daily News. 

“The Indian amateur is to be congratulated in having now a book that 
will give him all the information lie is likely to require.”— Journal of the 
Photographic 8ociely of India. 

“All amateurs who procure it will find this Handbook an ever-useful and 
reliable companion; for it is a book which can be turned to for information 
and guidance on all points connected with Photography, whilst ifc is replete 
with time-saving tables and calculations which only an amateur knows bow 
to value .”—I one*/-. 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS IN INDIA AN n the E a t. 
By Gkougk Ewing, Author of “A Handbook of Photography 
12m< , cloth, pocket shape. Re. 1. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

TACTICS AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Major J. Sheuston, 
v.b.o., and Capt. J. Shaowkli^ f.8.0., D.a.a.g. for ^Instruction, with 
an Appendix, Solutions to sonic Tactical Schemes. 7 Maps, Second 
Edition, 8vo. Us. 9, 

Especially suitable f*»r Majors who wish to pass nn Examination in Tactical 
Fitness to Command and for Officers wh owisli to pas* Promotion Examina¬ 
tions tv: liotifc attending a Garrison Class. 

INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE (A SHORT PAMPHLET). By Ma.r u 

J. Shki'ST'!n. Willi a Solution to the Scheme set at the Tactic Ex¬ 
amination in India, May 1X98. By Captain J. Shadwrix. Price Re. 1. 

THE RECONNOITRER’S GUIDE AND REFERENCE BOOK FOK 
India. Bv Colonel M. J. King-Hakman, b.s.c. Fourth Edition, Re- 
v».’d and Enlarged. 

THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. By Cam. F. N. 

Maud if, k.k. Crown 8vo, cloth, lie. 1-s. 
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H. Allen, Assistant Conimi^arv- 
Re. i-«. J 


TRANSPORT. Bv Major W. 

Geuernl in Indin. 2lino, cloth. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. Br Capfain* L. J. 

S'nmvKix, r.s.r. (Suffolk Regiment.) Special Correspondent of the 
Indian Pioneer and the London Daily Sews. Demy 8vo 7s Gd 
('ash. Ks. 5-10. * * * 



' f v/4unii ovw, cioin; us. a . 

MOUNTAIN AND JUNGLE WARFARE. ISy Captain Iron Pm, „. Pg 

P.8.C. 


INDIAN FENCING REVIEW, July 1S0G to July 1898. 7 Parts. Us. 5. 
LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION. By Capt. F. N. 

Maudr, it.R. (Papers reprinted from the Pioneer a rul Civil and hHi¬ 
lary Gazette.) Crown 8^o, cloth. Kb. 5, 

“The author display# considerable knowledge of the subjects with which he 
deals, nd has evidently thought much on them. Hb views are broad and 
advanced. Every soldier should read this book.’*— Athenceum . 

THE SEPOY OFFICER’S MANUAL. By Cart. E. G. BaKkow. Third 
Edition, En»irely Ke-writren, and brought up to date. By Card. E. H. 
Binolky, 7tb Bengal Infantry. 12mo, cloth. R^. 2-8. 

‘ It ?eem3 to contain almost everything required in one of the nioriorn type 
f Civilian Soldiers .... In the most interesting part of the 1. >ok is 
a,i account of tf.o composition of the Bengal Army with d< eriprive note on ihe 
Brahmans, Kijputa, Sikhs, Goorkha3, Pathaha and other races.”— Englishman . 

,l A vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo Indian 
Officer should he ignorant .”—Broad Arrow. 

“ The notes are brief and well digested and contain all that it is necessary 
for a candidate to.know .”—Army and Navy Gazette . 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN MILITARY LAW. Comprising the 
Indian Articles of \\n. fully annotated, the Indian Penal Code and rhe 
Indian Evidence Act, and has, in the form of Appendices, all exist-in-. 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forms 
of Charges. With Tables shewing the Powers and Jurisdiction of differ- 
• nt Courts-martial and the difference in Procedure and Evidence between 
English Military Law and Indian Military Law. By Captain E. H. 
Bkunaud, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. Crown bvo, cloth. Its. 8. 

" A well arranged and clearly printed Manual.with ample Notes, 

Marginal References and Appendices. ”—Home News, 

44 R a very useful volume .’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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RAILWAY CURVES. Practical Hint on setting out Curves, with 

a Table of Tandems for a 1° Curve for all ancles from 2° to 135°increasing 
by minutes: and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two Miles of Railway. By A. G. Watson, Assistant Engineer. E3. 4. 

A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

Gkohge Ewing. Illustrated, G28 pages. Crown fcvo, cloth. Ra. 7. 

41 It is conceived on a capital scheme, and is provided with an intelligent 
index. All obscure points are illustrated by diagrams. A most useful and 
practical Handbook .*—Indiun Daily News. 

‘‘The Indian amateur is to be congratulated in having now a book that 
will give him all the information he is likely to require .”—Journal of the 
Photographic Society of India. 

“AH amateurs who procure it will find this Handbook an ever-useful ar.d 
reliable companion; for it is a book v, hich can he turned to for in formal ion 
and gui uii - j on all points connected with Photography, whilst it is replete 
with time-saving tables and calculations which only an amateur knows how 
to value.”— P.oneer. 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS IN India AND the East. 
By Chough Ewing, Author of “A Handbook of Photography.” 
12mo, cloth, pocket shape. Re. 1. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

TACTICS AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Major J. Sheuston, 
!>.s.o.,aiid Capt. J, SitADWr.Li., p.s.c., d.a.a.g. for Instruction, with 
an Appendix, Solutions to some Tactical Schemes. 7 Maps. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Rs. 9. 

Especially suitable f«»r Majors who wish 10 pass an Examination in Tactical 

Fitness to Command and for Officers uh owish to pass ITcmdion Examina¬ 
tions wi lioitt attending a Garrison Class. 

INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE (A SHORT PAMPHLET). By Majou 
J. Suki sms. With u Solution to the Scheme set at. the Tactic Ex¬ 
amination in India, May IS9S. By Captain J. Shadwrll. Price Re. 1. 

THE RECONNOITRER’S GUIDE AND REFERENCE BOOK foe 
in !in. Bv Colonel M. J. King-Hauman, b.s.c. Fourth Edition, Jie- 
vi. t d and Enlarged. 

THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. By Caff. F. N. 
Maud is u.k. Crown 8vo, cloth, lie. 1-b, 
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TRANSPORT. By Major W. H. Allen, Assistant Commhsary- 
Genernl in Indin. 2 lino, cloth. l»c. 1-it. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. By Captain L. J. 

S hdwkix, p.s.c. (Suffolk Regiment.) Special Correspondent of the 
Indian Pioneer nr.d the London Daily News. Demy 8vo. Is. Kd. 
(’ash. Its. 5-10. 

THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Capt. Ivor Philipps, 

P.8.C., 5ih Gurkha Rifles. Crown Svo, cloth. Kb. 8. 

MOUNTAIN AND JUNGLE WARFARE. By Captain Iron Philipps, 


INDIAN FENCING REVIEW, July 1896 to July 1898. 7 Parts. Us. 5. 

LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION. By Oapt. F. N. 
M audit, u.r. (Papers reprinted from the Pioneer and Civil and J/i/t- 
r ary Gazette.) Crown 8’ o, cloth. Ks. 5. 

“The author displays considerable knowledge of the subjects with which be 
deals, nd has evidently thought much on them. His views are broad and 
advanced. Every soldier should read this book.' — Athenceum. 

THE SEPOY OFFICER’S MANUAL. By Capt. E. O. Bakuow. Tuiri> 

J Edition, Entirely Re-written, and brought up to date. By Capt. E. II. 
Binglky, 7tb Bengal Infantry. 12mo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

“ It seems to contain almost everything required in one of the modem type 
of Civilian Soldiers .... In the most interesting part of the book la 
sccounr of the comnosition of the Bengal Army with d- crintive note on die 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Pathahs and other races. —Englishman. 

“ X vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo-Indian 
Officer should he ignorant.”— Broad Arrow . 

“ The notes are brief and well digested and contain all that it is necessary 
for a candidate to know. 5 ’— Army and Navy Gazette. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN MILITARY LAW. Comprising the 
Indian Articles of War fully annotated the Indian Penal Lode and the 
Indian Evidence Act, and has, in the form of Appendices, ail exist mg 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forma 
of Charges. With Tables shewing ihc Powers and Jurisdiction of differ¬ 
ent Courts-martial and the difference in Procedure and Evidence between 
English Military Law nnd Indian Military Law. By Captain E. H. 
Bkknaub, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. Crown ovo, cloth. Rs. 

«« A well arranged and clearly printed Manual.........with ample Notes, 

Marginal References and Appendices . / Ionic i ws. 

** It is a very useful volume .’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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INDIAN ARTICLES OF WAR, revised to date. With an Appendix 

containing Definitions, KuIcm of Procedure, Forms of Charges, State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons and an Index. By Major C. E. Poyndicr. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 8-8. 

Possesses u ful appendices together with n good Index .”—Home Ne?cs. 

“ The antiot itions me very good, and we commend the volume to all con¬ 
cerned in the Military Legal Procedure of India .”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

THE INDIAN FIELD MESSAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 

Intiip.lkavkd. With 12 Envelopes. Re. 1-4. 

NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, Tactics, 
Topography, Fortifications, condensed from the Text-Books, with expla¬ 
nation' and additional matter. With Diagram*. By Major JC. Lloyd, 
Garrison Instructor. Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. 2-8. 

PAPER SIGHTS FOR TARGET PRACTICE. White, Blue. Green and 
Red lines, or assorted colours. Packets of 100. Annas Four. 


HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, ktc. 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By J. Tw F.r.nrE, Bengal 
Civil Service. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 3^0, cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

Supplmkent containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes. Rs. 2.* 

The work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written, and mud 
additional matter added. The Vuoabulamihs have been improved, and nil 
words used in the book have been embodied iu the Gloss amirs, English* 
Hindustani—IIinpustani-Englisu. a Rkadkr is also given, and a Genk- 
ral Indkx to the whole book. 

u The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for his Examination, could not do 
better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover.'*—/. Daily Ncic:;. 

“ The book is divided itro rweive easy Jv. son* and there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent the most khananmah-worried mem-snheb from mastering one of these a 
day. At the end of a fortnight she will have acquired a umall useful vocabu¬ 
lary, and should be quite certain how to use the words she knows.”— 
Enniishman. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By Alex. Kinlocii, 
late Interpreter to II. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Rm* 
st: ‘i Law Courts; Instructor for Official Examinations. With Key to 
the Exercises, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-8. 

Thin work in constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his “German 
Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying every rule, in the 
form tii usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student by easy but rapid 
gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 
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WORKS ON HINDUSTANI. 

By Liout.-Col. Ranking, b.a., m.d. 

A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. Specially designed for the use of 
Officers ami Menserving in Ihdia. Containing Colloquial Sentences in Pcr- 
!an and llomnn Character, and in English, also a Series of Arzis in Urdu 
written character with their transliteration in Roman-Urdu, and English 
truDslations. By Lieut.-Col. Geo. S. Ranking, b.a., m.d., Offg. 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Fort William. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, clo,th. Rs. 6. 

“The work on the whole, we believe, will meet a want.It 

contains an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will 
prove especially serviceable to any one who has to act as an interpreter at 
courts-martial and cognate enquiries.”— Civil and Military Gazette . 

‘‘There can be no question as to the practical utility of the book.”— Pioneer , 
“ Surgeon-Major Ranking has undoubtedly rendered good service to the many 
military men for whom knowledge of Hindustani is essential.”— Atkcnasum. 

“ Has the merit of conciseness and portability, and the selections at the end 
of the historical and colloquial style, are well chosen.”— Saturday Review. 

“ A well-conceived hook, and has much useful matter in it. The sentences 
are very good, practical and idiomatic.”— Homeward Mail. 

“Supplies a want long felt, by none more than by young Medical Officers 
of the Army of India. We tliiuk the work admirably adapted for its pu. 
pose.”— British Medical Journal . 

A POCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL URDU. By Libut-Col. G. S. A. 
Ranking, b.a., m.d., Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Fort William, 
llimo, cloth. Rs. v. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN URDU PROSE COMPOSITION. 

A Collection of '50 Exercises with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical 
Notes, accompanied by a full Vocabulary and Translation of each passage. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. S. A. Ranking, b.a.. m.d.. Secretary to the Beard of 
Examiners. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

“Ore of the best works on the Urdu language that we hove yet scon 

.the student will find in Dr. Ranking s work a 

really valuable aid.The work is a thoroughly practical 

one, and explains all the various phrases and intricacies oi a language, the 
acquirement of which is too often neglected by Anglo-Indians from mere 
Drejndiee.”— Indian Daily News. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS (ENGLISH AND VERNACULAR' FOR TIIE 

Lower and Higher Standard Examinations in Hindustani, together 
with a resume of the Regulations for these Examinations for the Guidance 
of Candida.tea. Compiled by G. S. A. Ranking, m.d., Lt-Col,, I. M ,'U 
Small 4tn, boards. Rs, 
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GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, INCLUDING 
those most frequently met with in the. Law Court. . By K. 1'. Hutchin¬ 
son. Surgeon-Major. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. K?. 2. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE KAYATHI CHARACTER. By George A. 
Guiki.son, i.c.8. Quarto. Us. C. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. S ELECTIONS FROM M'irra,, . History 
«f India, fnbvrum Centuria—Gibbon'e li man Empire— Our FmihUn Ally 
the Sham. Dy Major Sir A. C. Talbot. Part I, English. Part II, 
Persian. 2 vol*. 8vo. Ks. 10. 


GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE in its 
Komahizkh Cii a it ACTKit, By Ukougr Small, m.a. Crown fcvo, cloth 
limp. 11s. 5. 

<■ \y f , recommend it to those who wish to gain n nr re scientific knowledge 
of Urdu than the ordinary primers afford ."—Indian Churchman. 

“Hi ex nosit ion of idiom and construction is exceedingly lucid."—* Indian 
Daily Sew*. 

“The manual altogether deserves high commendation for the lucidity 
wi h which it explains the essentials of Urdu.’’— Athenaeum. 


ANGLO-URDtT MEDICAL HANDBOOK or. Hi? ..c-tani Ouime. Ton 

the u=ft oi Medical Priictitimiers (male mid tt-mnle) m W'lieni India, 
ny Rcvd. Chough Small, m a. With ihe mo "f Surgn.-Leneral C. R. 
Francis, m.b, and of Mr*. Fbasrr Nash, l.r.c.f Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Rs. 6. 


o a \erv convenient manual.wo recommend it to the 

attention not o, ly of Medical Students, bin of nil who may even accident* 
sliv find them vlves compelled to a<; on occasion, as amateur doctors. 


Indian Churchman. 

“Capitally arranged and thoroughly inclusive and useful. 0 — Indian Daily 


News. 

“ Tin-handbook should prove invaluable for use in schools and colleges 
where surgeons, missionaries and nurses are being trained for work in 
the Last."— Bowie News. 

“ Otvht to find a place on very planter's office *hclf. In treating coMses 
and others employed on gardens it would be invaluable. Indian I lauUrt 
Gazette. 


TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI Translated into English 
Verae by <J. H. Tawnky, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Ks, 2* 
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Book-keeping and Office Manuals, 




THE DI7AN-I-HAFIZ. The Bivan written in the Fourteenth 
Century by I\ u v aja-Shams-iuLdin Mohmnmad-i-Hatiz-i-Shuazi, trans- 
lateii f ;• tb <rst time out of the Persian into English Prose;, v,iii> Criti¬ 
cal and Explanatory Remarks, with un Introductory Preface, a Note cd 
^ uhjsm, and Life of the Author, liy Lieut.-Col. H. Wilbekforcb 
Claukk. author of “ J’hc Persian Manual,” translator of 1 hr Dnitan- 

i-SaMi,” “The Sekandar Namah-i-Nizami,” etc. 2 vols. *410. Ry. 25 . 

THE ’ AWARIFU-L-M A’ARIF. Written in the Thirteenth Cen- 
turv by Shaikh Shahab-ud-din—’Umar bin Muhammad-i-SHhrwardi 
translated (out of the Arabic into Persian) bv Mamud bin ’Ali al Kas- 
huiii. Companion in Sufi’ism to the Divan-i-Khwajn Hafiz; translated for 
the tirst time (out of the Persian into English) by Lieut.-Col. II. Wilbkr- 
Foucie Claukk. 4to. Rs. IS. 

HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN. A Practical Guide to 
the Language of Central Tibet. By Graham Sandburg, b.a. 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 14. 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 
translated into English Prose by C. H. Tawnky, m.a., Principal, Pren 
dency College, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Re. 1-8. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS. 

A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING. By Single, Mixed and Double 
E ntries. Commercial Accounts of the most intricate nature fullv illus¬ 
trated by Examples a 1 Annotations; Answers to Examination Questions, 
Book-Keeping, f »r Promotion to Assistant Examiner (1st grade) ami 
to Accountant (2nd grade), from 1880 to t89I. Bv S. Guorgf late Chief 
Accountant , P. W. D., Bengal. Demv 8vo, cloth] Us, 2-8. 

PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALI. By Dwijendra Nath Shinghaw 
P rofessor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for rhe study 
of Shorthand on the principle oi Pitman’s System. i2mo. As. 8. With 
a Key. 12mo. As. 4 extra. 

THE INDIAN SERVICE MANUAL; ok, Guide to the Several 
Department' of the Government uf India, containing the Utiles for 
Admission, Notes on the working of each Department, <fce. By C. R. 
Hardlssr’, Author of “The Clerk’s Manual.” 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A GVjdf co the Duties 
Privilegeo and Responsibilities of iho Government Service in all Grades. 
By GhaiiLSs HaiidlEss. Grown 8vo, Rs. 2. 
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flPENS- THE INDIAN READY RECKONER. CONTAIN 1NQ TAMM foil 

a«*ce»i Mniiif*- tin; value of auv number o! article*', die., from three jut. . 
” ve r« Tables of Wages from four annas to twenty-five rupees. 

By Captain A. T. S*Knb. lie. 1-fc. 

THE CLERK’S MANUAL. A Couplet* Guide to Gbnekai. Offkb 
“ Kotuine (Government ond Business). By Chaklbs H. Ha d . . 

Second Edition, Revised'. 12mo, boards. Ks. a.. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

an ELEMENTARY COURSE OF ETHICS desioned to cover the 
AN s™ nl“Calcutta University for the B. A. KxammM.on. . By 


SylluijUH 04 i lie v.mcuiLii ..; * 

C. U. Wilson, m.a., and E. M. Whkklkr, m.a. 
R*, 2 - 8 . 


Crown iSvo, cloth. 


TTT rr PLEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By G-OORoo Pass Banerjee, 
^m^o l! Sixth Ed.tion, JioviBed ami hnlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Uo. 1-*. 

& COMPANION READER to “Hints on m W Bwal 

(Kiirhieunih TUouaand*) Demy 8vo, Rc. 1-^, Ke>, H . — 

PWTTANrE TFST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS in 

and Answers. By W. T. Wkbb, m.a. 1 -Jmo, aewed. Re. 1. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY. With 

r heir Dates in Suggestive Sentence*. In Two Parts. By Mias Adams, 
La Martinifere Collide for Girls, Calcutta. Second Edition. Duny vo, 
boards. Re. 1. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO HAMILTON AND MILL. By W. 
™ Btsu., iuA. 1 Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Government College, 
Lahore. 8vo, boards. Ra. 2. 

Z.H ANALYSIS OF HAMILTON'S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
With Dissertations and Copious Notes, By \\ . C. F ink. 8vo, boards. 
Ks. 2. 

PR JJEOTION OFMAPS. By B, HlNOLAin. With Diagrams. ruoLicnp 

8vo. Kb. 2. 
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ENGLISH SELECTIONS APPOINTED HY THE SYNDICATE OF THE OAL- 
cuttn University* for the Entrance Examination. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
lie. 1-8. 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A Primer on Political Economy for 
rhe Middle Classes in India. l$y Houack Bell, c.k. Seventh 
Thousand. Foap. 8vo. As. 8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER. Containing an Introduction on 

Letter Writing, with numerous Examples n the various styles of 
Correspondence. By H. Andkuson. Crown Svo, cloth. Ke. 1. 

A CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. Simplified for 

Beginner By i. Littlkpagk. P2mo, sowed. Ke. 1. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1899. Con- 
Lr.uing Act >. Bye-Law*., Regulation*. The University Kuh ; for Exnmina- 
tion. I'«*xt 1- 'mi Endowments, Affiliated Institutions, Liat of Graduates 
and Under-UraduaLca, Examination Papers, 1898. Cloth, lis. 5. 

Calkndar for previous years. Each Rs, 6. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. Kou in: If. A. Examination of the 
Oalcuitii University. By Lkonaud Hall. m.a. Crown Svo. As. 8. 

ANALYSIS OF REID’S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. With- 

Copious Notes. By \V. C. Fink. Second Edition. K*\ 1-1‘J. 

FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS IN Arithmetic, Algktjra, and Ur.O- 
nieiry f« r the uno of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinations 
ot the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 
and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W. H, Wood, b.a,, 
f.c.s,, Principal, lift Martinifcre College. Re. 1-8. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated from 
the German of Loru. By C. H. Tawnry, m.a.. Professor in the Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. Stitched. A«. 8. 

• ALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. BEING THE ANNALS OF INDU 
re told in Narratives. By J. Talbots Wjikulkh, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
School Edition. Re. 1-8. 

A NOTE ON THE DLVANAOARI ALPHABET for BkngU1 PaUDENTS. 
Bv Guru Da>, Banr/:jkf m.a,, d.l. Crown Hvo» As. 4. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A Primer for Indian Schools. 
By Hokack Bull, c.k. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; m 
cloth, Ue. 1. 

Translated into Bengali. By J. N. Biiattaohakjkk. 8vo. As. 12. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND ON THE Principles OP 
Common Sense. By Thomas Rkid, i>.d. 8vo, cloth. Ive. 1-4. 

A TEXT-BOCK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphological, Puysiologi 
cal, and Systematic. By \V. U. Ghkgo, b.m.s.. Lecturer on Botany at 
Ilugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 11s. 5, 

A MORAL READING BOOK from English and Orient al Source,;. 
By Sir Kopicti Lbthbiiidgk, c.t.k., m.a. Crown 8vo, cloth. As. 14. 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Founded on Dr. Cunningham's Sanitarj* Primer. by L. A, Sl'A plkt. 
Second Edition. As. 4. 

NOTES ON MILL’S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 

By Thomas Edwahds, F.r.r.s. Fc ip., sewed. Ke. 1, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Thomas 
Ei>wauds, f.k.i.s. 18mn. lie. 1-4. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. An edition IN GOOD TYPE. 
Cloth. Af>. 12. 


LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 

AZIZUDD1N AHMED. -THE N.-W. PROVINCES LAND REVENUE 
Acr. Being A«t XIX of lv« i as amended l>y Acts i and VIII ot 1879, XII 
of 1881, XIII and XIV of 1882, XX of 1890, and XII of 1893. With Notes, 
Government Orders, Board Circulars and Decisions, and Killing's of the 
Allahabad Hiuh Court, By AzizuDDia Ahmkd, Deputy Collector anti 
Magistrate. Demy 8vo, cloth. PvS. 8. 


BEVERLEY —THE LAND ACQUISITION ACTS (Acs I ofU/JIand 
XVIII of 1886, Mines). With introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
a complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for, 
Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to ail India, By li. 
Bkykiilby, m.a,, u.c.s. Third Edition. Cloth, gilt. Re. 6. 


FOP o Y TH. - REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, COM PRES- 
ip if Act X T t 1859; Bengal Act V11 of 1868 ; Bengal Act VII of 1680 
(Public Demands Recovery Act), and the tmrepeftled Regulations and tho 
Buic,i of the Board of Revenin on the subiccr. With Notes. Ended bf 
Wm. E. H, Fousxth. Demy $vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
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KEDARNATTT ROY.—THE LAW OF RENT AND REVENUE OF 

Bcng.il. By KeDaRNATH Boy, M a. , b.l., o.S., District and Sessions Judge 
of Pubna, : being the Bengal Tenancy Act, Patni Laws and other Revenue 
Ac'.d, with Notes. Annotations, Judical Rulings, and Rule*, of the Loyal 
Govcrnun-uL, High Court and Board of Revenue. Third Edition. With 
Supplement, the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment, 1898. Royal - q vo, 
cloth. Rs. 10. 

REYNOLDS—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT. 

With Notes, A«\ By H. W. Reynolds, c.s. Demy 8vo. [1886.J Ra. 7. 

FIELD.—LANDHOLDING, and the Relation or Landlord and 
Tenant in various countries of the world. By C. D. Field, m.a,, ll,d. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 1G, 

GRIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW AND OERTIFI- 

cate ProcedtiVe of Lower Bengal, including the Arts on the Subject and 
8»le lions from flic Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue. 
Wi”. Notes. By W. II. Grimmcy, b.a., c.s. 8vo. Rp. 5-S; inter* 
leaved, Rs. 6. 

PHILLIPS. THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES of 

Lower Bengal. (Tagore Law Lectures, 18/1*.) By Aimiutt Phillips. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8. 

REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A Selection intended 
r .iolly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Rs. 4. 

PHILLIPS. -OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. Being a Complete 
\(*(•. m of tlu*. Revenue and Collectoratc Administration in sli depart- 
inputs, with Mpecml reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. Bv H. A. 1). Phillips. Rs. 4-4, 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome the civil* 
in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector,’ — London 
Quarterly Review, 

WHI8H.— A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA. With some 
Suggestions on Administration. By C. W. Whish, ho.s, Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 4. 

FIELD.-INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 

Co1>r, By C. D. Field, m.a., ll.d. Crown 8vo. Re. 3. 

Costknts:— (T) TJio Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty by ihe English 
in »hc Presidents of BeniMl. (II) The Tenure f Land he Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. (Ill) Tilft Administration of the Land Revenue. (IV) Hie Adminis¬ 
tration of .Justice. 
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MARKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW. By William Markby, 

a. Crown 8vo, clotb. Ks. 3. 

Cortknts:—(I) Resumption of Lands field Rent-free. (II) The Revenue 
Sale Land of the Permanently Settled District . (Ill) Shekust Pywust, or 
Alluvion ar.il Diluvian. (IV-V) Tfie ('liargo of he Person and Property of 
Minors. (VI) Of the Protection afforded t-* Purchasers and Mortgagees when 
their title is impeached. Appendix—The Permanent Settlement—Glossary. 

HOUSE.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES RENT-ACT: 13 king Aa XII of 
1881. as amended by subseouont Acts. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
mein ary and Append ice By H. F. IIousk, c.s. 8 vo, clotb. Us. 10. 


CIVIL LAW. 

HOLM WOOD.—THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 
Bknuat : comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial Rulings, Rules 
and Circular Orders of Government; Extract* and Rules under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act regarding Registration; The Stamp Law, wha a 
Digest of Rulings and a List of Registration Districts and Sub-Di :i iris. 
By 11. Hoi.mvvood, i.c.s., r< contly Registrar-General of Assu ucee, 
Bengal. Royal bvo, cloth. Us. 12. 

ALEXANDER.—INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By the l ate K. 
D. Ai.uxanpku, c.s. Fourth Edition. Revised by P. L. Bi-m. land, 
bar 1 La , cloth. f hi the Presg t 

BELCHAMBERS.-RITLES AND ORDERS op ijit: Hioti Court OF 

JVDIOATUttR ut Fort William in Bengal in its several Jurisdictions. By 
R. BklcmAM units, Registrar. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. JO. 

OHALMERS.-THE LAV RELATING TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 

mknts in India. Rv M. I). Chai.mkrs, Bar.- :-iaw. Second 

Edition. By A. Caspeusz, Bar.-at Lmv, &vo. }:=. 7-8. 

COLLETT. THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Bkiwo 
a Commentary on Act 1 of 1877. By Chaklkb Cut. -:tj% late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inn, Bnr.-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of ‘he High Court at Madras. Second Edit n, Revised and 
brought up to date. By II. N. Mohison, Bar.-ut-Law. 8vo, cloth. 
Rn. 12. 

KKLLEi I KR. PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 
Mirtakk. By J. Kkllkhkk, o.s. 8 vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 
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WOODBOFFE. -THE LAW OF INJUNCTIONS AND RECEIVERS. 

By J. G. WoODKOM'E, m.a., Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, 18U7. 

' L ■ 


PEACOCK. -THE LAW RELATING TO EASEMENTS IN BRITISH 

India. By F. Peacock, Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, lcJo-. J. 

GHOSE.—TEE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN INDIA WITH TEE TRANS- 

fer of Property Act and Notes. By the Hcm’ble Rash Behabi Lhosl, 
D.L. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten. 

KELLEHER.— MORTGAGE IN THE CIVIL LAW : Being an Outline 
of the Principles of the Law of Security, followed bv the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Translation and Notes ; and a iranslatiou of^ the cor¬ 
responding titles of the Indian Code. By J. Kkllkhkr, b.c.p., Author ot 
“ Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo. Ra, 10. 


KELLEHER.—POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. Abridged from 

rbe Treatise of Von Savi^ny, to which is added the T v f of the 1 itlc on 
Possession from the Digest. By J. o.s, 8vo, cloth. * 4 * • 

CASPTCRSZ.—ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND BBS JUDI- 
cata in British India. Part 1—Modern or Equitable Lefcoppel 
Part II —Eitoppel by Judgment. Being the Tagore Law Lectures, 1808. 
By A. Caspkrkz, Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, ltl. ovo, cloth. Bs. 

M1TRA.—THE LAW OF JOINT PROPERTY AND PARTITION IN 
British. India. By Ram Chauan Mura, m.a. b.l., Vaki , , 1: J 
Court, Calcutta, being the Tagore Law Lectures for 189*>. >yal b\ o, 
cloth. Rs. 12. 


THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT: B king, a Reprint of theIjaW as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, U and 12 Viet., Cap. 21 (June ls4s). Kojat 
8vo, -ewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative Council.) lfe. l->. 

POLLOCK.—THE LAW OF FRAUD, MISREPRESENTATION AND 
!i.r kin British India. By Sir Fhkdkhk k. Bollock, Bart., 
Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudent , Oxford. Being the Tagore Law' 
Lectures, 1894. Eoyal 8vo, cloth gilt. Be. 10, 

GOUIU—THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY IN BRITISH INDIA: 

Being a ComnK*m:uv -n the Tram.fur propeity Arr (A- t !V or ioM. 

By II. S. Got r. m.a. of the Inner Temple. Bm-risiOr-at-Luw. 

* | In (he Itcss. 
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R r\\\ A—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (Act XYop 1877) aSamlnd- 
ed to <.\uie. With Notes. By the llon'ble II. T. liiVAz, Bar.-at-Law, 
Judge of Hie Hi Hi Courtcf the Punjab. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Us. 10. 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, etc. 

FOK3YT&.—THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT: Being 
A ct V of 1881. With Note3. Bv VV. K. H. Foksyth. Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Com.itson, Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

HRNDIOHSON.—TESTAMENTARY SUCCESSION and AmnNi.sntA- 

tion or In *i: tan; Estails in India, with Notes and Cro**Kelc rences. 
By G i LB tell S. H i.ndkkson, m.a., Bar.-at-L:nv, and Advocate «»t 
tin High Court at Calcutta. Second Edition. Revised. Koval Kvo, 
doth. Ka. 1C. 

HENDERSON.- THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE, a. ap- 

.mm o; red in In li>», or iiic Law relating to Wills in India. With an Ap- 
pc'ioix, conlainiui::--The Indian Succe.^iion A*T (X of 18C;>), the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870). the Probate and Adminiarrafi> n Act ( V cf 18bl), 
with all amendments, the Probate Administ ration Act (VI of IB8M), arid t lie 
< ■crtilicatc of Succession Act (VII of It^O). ByG. S. II «•; dki sox. m.a., 
Bar.-at-Law, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1887.) III. 8vo, cloth. Rs. U». 


CIVIL TROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE COURT, etc. 

M ACE WEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 
Small Laps i p ok Cai.cutt*., under the Pr^i Vr, y Small Cause Coin:8 
Act (XV of 188*2). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. S. T. M\c- 
Evrrc*, of Lincoln’s Inn. Bar.-at-Law. one of the Judges of the Presidency 
Court of Soi ii Causes of Calcutta. Thick 8vo. li.. 10. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. Containing the Civil Pro< epurb 
Code (Acr XlVof 1> 82), The Court Fees Act (YH of 1870). The Evidence 
Act (I >( 1872), T he Specitlo Relief Act (I of 1877), I lie Registration 
Act t ifi of 1877V The Limitation Act (XV of ! >77), The Stamp Act (X 
of I87 f Jy W 1(1) Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888, and 
n General Index. Revised, 1891. Fcnp, 8v<>, cloth. Re. 4. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOV ERNMENT. 

STERNDATjE.—MUNICIPAL WORE IN INDIA: on. Hints on Saki- 
General Conservancy and Improvement in M unicipali iN.s, Towns 
and Villages. By R. C. Stkrndai.k. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra. S. 
COLLIER.—THE EENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 
Being Act III of 18Xt\ B. (J.. and the General Buies fr/imcd thereunder. 
With Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and Inferences to Leading Casea ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred to. <fcc., <fce. By F. 
B, Stani.ky Cor i.irii, b.c.s. Tliird Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to date. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 

COLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL : Being B. C-. Act 
III of 188-1. With Notes, aim an Appendix containing all the Acts find 
Rules relating to Municipalities. By F. R, Stant.ky Colmku, c.b. 
Fourth Edition. Revised to (late. Crown 8vo, Rs. 6. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

AGNEW -THE INDIAN PENAL CODE. AND otiieu Penat. ENACT- 

inoir - of the Governor-General. Edited with Notes. By \V. F. Aqnkw, 
Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Recorder of Rangoon. Royal «vo, cloth. Us. 14. 
HAMILTON.—INDIAN PENAL CODE : with a ComWENTA liY. By 
W. R. Hakxt.ton, Bar.-at-Lnw, Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Royal 
8vo, cloth. IN. Id. 

“It is one more valuable contribution to the bIu-wIv increasing series of 
standard commentaries on stature law by authors who have had practical 
experience in the administration of rhe law in India.”— Times of India. 

“The iftain features of Mr. Hamilton’s work is that large extracts arc given 
from the different reports of the Law Commissioners, nnd refinance made to 
the different stages in the history of the enactments ,”—Indian JJuihj ftMCt. 

“Of the book itself we have a high opinion. It contains, in faeL prac¬ 
tically everything of importance that can guide to a knowledge or adminis¬ 
tration of the Penal Code; while notes ou tooednre appended to each 
paction that defines an offrnoo, staling bri« ;ly whether the offence be cogniz¬ 
able, bailable, r ompowndablc, and so on, enable the reader to gain at a glance 
all the information he requires.”—Nm/esmem. 

POC ET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND POLICE CODES : 

Also the Whipping Act mitt the Railway Servant A* r, being Acts XIV of 
i860 (with Amendments'), V of V of iKfil, VI of 1 -t, and XXXI of 

1867. With a General Index. Revised 18i<8. Fcap. 8vo, i ’ th. Rs. 4. 
MAXWELL.—INTRODUCTION TO THE DUTIES of Macl.thates 

and dustier.- < f the Pence in Indio. By Sir P. Hknsmn Maxwii.c, 
Specially editod for India by the IJoiFule L. P, Dklvks Uhouuhton, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 12. 
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HESDERSON.-THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (ACT V OF 

169m), together v, irh Rulings, Circular Orders, Notifications. &c., r all 
the High Courts in India, and Notifications and Orders of the Government 
of India and the Local Governments. Edited, with Copious Notes 
and Full Index, by W. F. Agnkw, Bar.-at-Law ; ami Gilbicut S. 
Hb.ndbk80n, m.a., Bar.-at-Law, Autlior of “A Treatise on the Law 
of Testamentary and Intestate Succession in India. ' Fifth Edition. 
Rs. 10. 

THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Containing all the Important 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Courts in India, together with many 
English Cutes which hear on the Criminal Law as Administered in India, 
In Four Parts: I—Indian Penal ('ode. II—Evidence. Ill—Criminal 
Procedure. IV—Special and Local A< t«. Vol. II—1885 to 1893, By 
J. T. Hunk, Solicitor, High Court, Calcutta, in charge of Government 
Prosecutions. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

SOHONI : THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE fACT V OF 1806 j ■ 

Togethei v ith the Whipping, Evuhncc, Extradition, Reformatory, Cattle 
trespass, Brettcl) of Contract and Police Acts. Wit ’ from 

High Court, Indian I.nw Report.', Punjab Records, Ccnirul Provinces 
Law Reports. Burmuli Luw Renoir?, (Judh Reports, ami Police. Circulars, 
with a full Index. By C, II. Sohosi, Pleader, Poonah. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Royal 8vo, full clyth. Rs. 13. 

PHILLiirb*.—COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Snow 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arrange* 
under the corresponding sectionr of the Indian Corip*. By II. A. D. 
Phillips, b.c.s. Vol. I—Crimes and Punishments. Vol. 11—Procedure 
and I ? 'lie^. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

PRI> SEP.-CODE Or CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, V of 1S.TS. With Note 
of Judgments and Orders thereon. By the Hon’ble Sir II. T. I’kikhlp 
J udge, High Court, Calcutta. Twelfth Edition. Royal bvo. 1D. 14. 

TOYNBEE.—THE VILLAGE CHAUKIDARI MANUAL. Being Act 
VI (B. C.) of 1870, us amended by Acts I (B. C.) <f 1871 and 1*88. With 
Not*; , Appendices, <te. By (7. Tovnbkb, c.s.. Magistrate of Hooghly, 
liiird Edition, Revise?, Win additions..to 1890. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Re, 1-8 ; paper, Rc. 1. 

8 WIN HOE.—THE CASE-NOTED PENAL CODE, and other Act.-. 
Act XLV of 18(50 as am ended with References to all Reported Can :3 
decided under each gprdion Crown 8vo, cioth. Rs. 7, 
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EVIDENCE. 


IELD.-THE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN BRITISH INDIA: Bklsoa 
ircati on the Indhin Evidence Act as amended by Act] XVIII oi 187:-. 
By the Ilon’ble C. D. Fikli>, m.a., ll.d. Fifth Edition. 18. 

STEPHEN -THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. Ax Intro* 
duction to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. By Sir Jami- Fltz-Jamks 
Stkphkn, formerly Legislative member of the Supreme Council of 
India. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

MEER A LI AND WOODROFFE, -THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 

Appli.^ablo to British India. By Svkd AJMBR Ali, m.a.. 
K\r.*a'-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature, and . G. 
Woodrofik, m.a., b.C.L. , Bar.-at-Law, Demy 8vo, cloth. R*. 18. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


RIBBLE.- OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 
By J.D.B.Giubblk, m.c.s. (Retired), d Patrick IIihiR, 

Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy 8vo. Us. b-8. 

i\ ON.—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. B* J. B. Lvo v. 

r.t . . Third edition by Major L. A. \\ aDDF.LL, i.M.s, 


DIGESTS. . 


ITRA.—A DIGEST OF PRIVY COUNCIL CASES, FROM 1825 TO 
lSlU, on appeal from tho. llnrh Courts <»f Calcutta, Mudrns, Bombay, 
and Allahabad, The Chief Court of Punjab, The Couit of the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Cenhal Provinces, i he Recorder «d 
Rangoon, d'c., do. By A. C. Mitra, Bnr.-at-Law. Fourth Edition. U , 
f 8vo. Rs. 10. 
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HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

AMEER ALr.—THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 
Law. By the Hon’ble Svki> Amkku Alt, c.i.b., author of “The Law 
relating t<> Gifts, Trusts, «£<*.,” “Personal Law of the jMahommedans,'* 

£<fcr. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, Revised. Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALT.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I. By the Hos’blb 
Syki> Amrkii Alt. c.i.k., Bar.-at-Law. Containing the Law relating 
to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. With an Intro 
ouction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law. (Be:. : tb 
Second Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal 8vo, cloth. Rl. 16., 

AMEER ALT.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II. By the Hon’bl: 
.‘•iTFD Ajikkk Ai.i., r.iK., Bar.-nt-Law. Con’aining the Law relating 
to Succession and Status, according to the lianafi, Muliki. Shah* * 
Shiah and Mutn/ala Schools, with Explanatory Notes and an Intro¬ 
duction on the Islamic system of Law. Being a Second Edition o 
‘‘The Personal Law of the MahommetUns.” Revised. Royal Sv' 
doth. Rs. 14. 

These two volumes form a complete Digest of the Mahommedan Law. 

DOWELL - A SHORT TREATISE ON HINDU LAW as administered i 
theOurt-s of British India. By Hkkbkut Coweli m Bar.-at-Law. Dem 
8vo’ cloth. Rs. <>. 

BANERJEE.—THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE AND STRIDHAF 

By the Hon’hle Gum pass Bankujfk, m.a,, d.l. Second Edition, Kew 
ed, Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

SARASWATI.-THEHINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Beino th 
Tagore Law Lectures. 1891. Bv Pandit Phansath Sakaswati. Roy 
&vo, cloth. IN. 10. 

RUMSEY.—AL SIRAJIYYAH; or, The Mahommedan Law of 1 
heritnnee, wirli Notes and Apnendix. By Almaktc Rumsry. Scco 
E dition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo. Rs, 4-8. 

Bi I ATTACH AIL) EE. —A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF IN 
herituncc. Succe. ion. Partition, Adoption Marriage, Stridhuri a < 
f J'< sranici'iary Disposition. Bv Pumiir Jooicndi o Nath Bhatt^u 
c.n , ,ikk. m.a.. b.i.. Second Edition. Svo. Rs. 1C. 

TREVELYAN.—THE LAW RELATING TO MINORS vs AmifM* 

tcred in the Provinces subject to the High Courts of British ln<ii<ta| 
together v ith the Practice of the Courts of Wards in Bengal, Madi 'lap 

. and the North-Western provinces. By Eunkst John Tkkvri.Ya^T 

▼ Bar.-at-Law. 8vo, elo'h. Ks. 16. 
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WILSON.-INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO-MAHOM- 

x :dan Law. By Sir Roland Knyvkt Wilson, Barr., si. a., l.m.m., 
’ate Header in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, author of 
“Modern English Law.” 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6.' 

WILSgN.— A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHABXMADAN LAW. Bei.no an 

attempt to set forth, in the form of a Codr, the rules now actually 
administered to Muhammadans only by the Civil Courts of British h iia : 

Explanatory Notes and full reference to Modern Cco-Lav well 
as to the ancient, authorities. By Sir Roland Knyylt Wilson, 8yo. 
cloth. Rs. 15. 


LAW MANUALS, etc. 

OWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 
and Lkgislativk Autholitiks in India. Second Edition, Revised. 
By Hruhkkt Cov/kll. 8vn. cloth. [189-1.1 Rs. 6. 

IANDEOOE OF INDIAN LAW. A Popular and Concise State- 
meat of the Law generally in force in British India, designed for non- 
legal people, on subjects rein mg to Person and Property. By a Burris- 
% ter-at-lAW and Advocate o i the High Court at Calcutta. Crown 6vo, 
pp. xxiv, 754, Cloth gilt. Rc. rt. 

“This handbook is intended primarily to present to the non-legal public 
nd to students an abridgment of the law, criminal and civil, generally iD 
>rce throughout British India. It is concise, popularly written, and, po far 
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eloth gilt. Rs. 16. 
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Contents: 
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